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PREFACE. 

MANY  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume  have  been 
preached  in  an  abbreviated  form,  either  as  parts  of 
courses  of  sermons,  or  in  connection  with  special 
occasions.  Later,  they  have  been  elaborated,  so  as 
to  give  a  fuller  picture  of  the  authors  and  teaching 
of  the  hymns. 

I  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  choice  of 
hymns  for  comment  which  others  have  made  the 
subjects  of  sermons ;  hence  some  famous  hymns  are 
omitted.  But  all  the  hymns  are  well  known,  and 
illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  seasons  for  which 
they  are  appointed. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  kind  consideration  of  any 
whose  thoughts  are  embodied  in  this  book,  if  I  have 
inadvertently  failed  to  acknowledge  my  debt.  So 
many  biographies  and  books  of  reference  have  been 
consulted  that  I  must  have  overlooked  the  origin  of 
some  paragraphs. 

A  rich  mine  of  Latin  and  other  hymns  is 
waiting  to  be  worked.  The  Latin  hymns  alone 
number  many  thousands.  When  shall  we  find  a 
second  J.  M.  Neale,  whose  genius  will  show  us 
these  treasures  of  past  days  ? 
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"JESUS   SHALL   REIGN    WHERE'ER 

THE    SUN." 

(ist  Sunday  in  Advent?) 
RFA'ELATION   XI.    15. 

"The  kingdoms  ot    this  world  are  become   the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  FOR  many  years  S.  Andrew's-tide  has  been  the 
Church's  special  Intercession-time  on  behalf  of 
Foreign  Missions.  The  duty  and  privilege  of  such 
prayer  press  upon  us  this  year  (1914)  with  unparal- 
leled force.  By  no  wish  of  ours,  but  in  response  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  call  of  faithfulness  to 
righteous  obligation,  we  are  in  the  whirlpool  of  a 
great  War.  There  is  danger  lest  our  thoughts  be 
absorbed  in  its  duties  and  its  sorrows,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  Realise  the  peril  of  such 
absorption.  The  call  to  Prayer  on  behalf  of  our 
Mission  Fields  rings  peremptorily  out.  The  trust 
of  Empire  is  given  us,  not  for  Britain's  sake,  but 
for  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  amongst 
men.  Ask  God  with  greater  earnestness,  courage, 
and  hope  than  ever  before,  that  He  will  show  us 
how  to  use  the  trust  aright." 
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So  wrote  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  in  their  urgent  "  Call  to  Prayer  "  for  Missions 
at  the  beginning  of  Advent.  We  could  not  be 
more  emphatically  told  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  the  heathen  world  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church's  Advent  message,  and  we  shall  do  well  to 
follow  the  lead  given  us,  and  even  at  this  time  of 
national  trial  seek  to  realise  our  responsibility. 

There  is  one  hymn,  composed  long  before  the 
great  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  which  marked  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  indissolubly 
connected  in  many  minds  with  missionary  sermons 
and  meetings.  This  is  Dr.  Watts's  fine  hymn  whose 
first  line  is,  "  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun." 
It  is  sung  every  Advent  with  thrilling  effect  at 
gatherings  of  Mission  workers.  And  yet  it  is 
strange  to  learn  that  it  was  not  composed  for 
Mission  Services.  It  is  founded  upon  Psalm  seventy- 
two,  and  is  one  of  a  series  published  with  the  title, 
The  Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  applied  to  the  Christian 
State  and  Worship.  In  this  book  we  find  "  O  God, 
our  Help  in  ages  past,"  founded  upon  the  90th 
Psalm  ;  "  Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God,  my  King," 
suggested  by  the  92nd ;  and  "  Before  Jehovah's  awful 
throne,"  a  version  of  the  100th.  It  must  needs  be 
a  book  worthy  of  remembrance  which  contained 
three  such  gems.  Possibly  Dr.  Watts  never  dreamt 
of  the  magical  effect  of  his  verses,  but  the  prophet's 
fire  was  in  him,  and  he  wrote  almost  in  rapture. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  in  1674,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  nine  children.  He  was  ever  a  weakling. 
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This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  his 
father  was  in  prison  for  his  Nonconformity  when 
the  future  hymn  writer  was  born,  and  his  mother 
was  noticed  more  than  once  sitting  on  a  stone 
near  the  prison-gates  with  her  infant  in  her  arms. 
Both  parents  were  sincerely  religious.  It  is  told 
of  the  father  that  he  never  permitted  anyone  to 
disturb  him  at  his  stated  hours  of  prayer;  the 
simple  message  was  given  to  anyone  calling 
to  see  him  then,  "  My  master  is  at  prayer." 
Once  in  my  ministry  of  more  than  thirty  years  I 
have  met  an  example  of  like  devotion.  This  was  a 
moulder  in  a  large  engineering  works.  I  called  to 
see  him  one  night,  and  his  wife  said  to  me,  "  He's 
upstairs  at  prayer;  he  always  spends  an  hour  or  two 
each  night  so."  Such  natures  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  saints  and  martyrs  are  made. 

The  mother  was  the  worthy  helpmeet  of  such  a 
man.  Of  her  her  son  wrote  :  "  She  used  to  spend 
some  hours  daily  in  the  nursery,  and  taught  the 
young  creatures  to  recite  many  a  pretty  passage  out 
of  the  Bible  before  they  were  capable  of  reading  it 
themselves  "  ;  when  they  could  read,  "  they  rejoiced 
to  find  the  same  stories  which  their  mother  had 
taught  them  before."  It  has  been  said  that  when  in 
later  years  Watts  in  "  Phronissa "  sketched  the 
character  of  a  kind  and  tender  mother,  memories  of 
his  own  mother  suggested  the  picture. 

The  son  inherited  his  parents'  piety  and  strong 
sense  of  duty.  When  only  a  boy  he,  like  Philip 
Doddridge,  refused  the  offer  of  an  University 
education  and  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England, 
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announcing  his  intention  of  continuing  a  Non- 
conformist. The  love  of  the  Bible  and  regular 
habits  of  devotion,  learnt  at  home,  characterized  all 
his  life.  How  much  we  should  reverence  the  homes 
and  the  holy  mothers  who  in  one  century  gave  us 
Watts,  Doddridge,  the  Wesleys;  the  influence  of 
the  holy  mother  is  in  all. 

His  education  till  he  was  seventeen  was  gained 
at  the  Free  School  of  Southampton,  of  which  Mr. 
Pinhorne,  a  clergyman,  was  master.  Here  he 
showed  such  talent  that  his  teacher  prophesied 
great  things  for  him.  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  little 
Hebrew  were  included  in  his  training.  In  1690  he 
left  home,  and  for  three  years  was  at  Stoke 
Newington  at  an  academy  of  which  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Rowe  was  head.  Here  his  literary  studies 
were  continued,  and  in  competition  with  others  of 
like  tastes  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  culture 
and  refinement  which  distinguished  his  life.  The 
friends  vied  with  one  another  in  literary  effort.  An 
older  acquaintance  once  said  to  him  on  hearing  of 
these  friendly  contests :  "  Young  man,  I  hear  you 
make  verses.  Let  me  advise  you  never  to  make 
them  except  when  you  can't  help  it."  These  were 
years  of  growth,  and  left  him  with  a  store  of 
classical  and  literary  lore  possessed  by  few.  In 
1694  he  left  the  academy  and  returned  to  South- 
ampton for  two  and  a  half  years.  There  he 
published  his  first  hymns.  He  had  been  inveighing 
against  the  crude  rhymes  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins' 
version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  father  said  to  him  : 
"  Try  then  if  you  can  produce  something  better. 
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The  result  was  the  first  hymn  in  his  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs ;  the  hymn  was  sung  in  the  chapel 
the  following  Sunday. 

From  1696  to  1699  Watts  was  a  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Hartopp.  His  leisure  moments 
were  devoted  to  study,  and  particularly  to  Biblical 
study.  He  began  also  friendships  which  resulted 
in  1698  in  an  invitation  to  become  assistant- 
minister  at  the  Mark  Lane  Chapel,  London.  The 
congregation  had  been  dwindling  for  some  time,  and 
his  appointment  was  made  to  arrest  the  decay. 
The  desired  result  was  attained,  and  in  1702  he 
became  minister-in- charge,  and  a  period  of  pros- 
perity ensued.  His  preaching  and  style  proved  very 
attractive.  He  had  a  gift  of  impressive  elocution 
and  of  extemporaneous  speech  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  all  hearers.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
"he  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by 
any  gesticulations,  for,"  continues  the  doctor,  "  as 
no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence  with 
theological  truth,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
enforce  it."  On  the  other  hand,  he  often  made  an 
effective  pause  at; the  end  of  any  powerful  period. 
Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  man  may  be  read  in 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  " ;  it  is  worth  looking  into. 
A  caustic  sentence  upon  the  grant  of  the  D.D. 
degree  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  may  be  quoted :  "  Academical  honours 
would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always  bestowed 
with  equal  judgement." 

His  learning  and  piety  attracted  all  who  came 
within  his  influence,  and  made  him  revered  by  all 
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ranks.  His  circle  of  friends  included  many  of  the 
Nonconformist  notabilities  of  the  day,  and  Church- 
men like  Bishop  Gibson,  Archbishop  Hort,  and 
Archbishop  Seeker. 

Dr.  Watts  had  no  advantages  of  a  physical  nature. 
Like  Dumas'  redoubtable  hero  D'Artagnan,  he  was 
but  five  feet  in  height.  We  do  not  wonder  that  he 
never  married  when  we  know  that  his  height  and 
appearance  were  made  the  reason  for  refusing  his 
offer  of  marriage  in  these  words  :  "  Mr.  Watts,  I 
only  wish  I  could  say  that  I  admire  the  casket  as 
much  as  I  admire  the  jewel." 

The  chapel  where  Dr.  Watts  ministered  was 
largely  attended  by  a  congregation  of  London 
merchants,  to  whom  his  ministrations  became  more 
and  more  acceptable.  His  health  was,  however, 
very  poor,  and  a  colleague  was  provided ;  but  even 
so  his  active  pastorate  was  only  brief  and  often 
intermittent.  In  1712  a  fever  laid  him  aside,  and 
he  practically  ceased  to  do  regular  duty.  In  1714 
he  went  to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Abney  at  his  seat  at 
Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  at  the  request  of 
his  host  and  his  family  the  visit  became  a  permanent 
residence.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  friends.  The 
character  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  is  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which  happened  on  the  day  he  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1700.  Gibbons  tells  us 
that,  ^without  any  notice,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Guildhall  after  supper,  went  to  his  house,  there 
performed  family  worship,  and  then  returned  to  the 
company."  From  this  retreat  with  kindred  souls 
Dr.  Watts  sent  forth  the  works  which  have  im- 
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mortalized  his  name.  For  years  the  care  of  these 
and  other  friends  preserved  his  life ;  he  was  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  preach. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  section  of  Dr.  Gibbons' 
biography,  describing  the  even  tenor  of  life  in  those 
latter  years  spent  in  the  household  of  his  host : 
"  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstration 
of  the  truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of 
his  own,  he  had  everything  which  could  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
pursuit  of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family 
which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue, 
was  a  house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of 
a  country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading 
lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to 
soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health." 

When  free  from  illness  Watts  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  Six  quarto  volumes  of  his  collected  works 
were  published  in  1720.  Every  year  saw  some 
publication  from  his  pen.  His  poetry  took  the 
religious  world  of  Dissent  by  storm,  and  his  hymns 
have  become  the  common  property  of  every  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Great  as  was  the  in- 
fluence his  poetry  exerted,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
included  Watts  in  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  his  poetic 
fame  now  rests  upon  his  hymns.  He  was  the  first 
to  understand  the  want  of  his  day  for  some  means 
of  expressing  religious  emotion  other  than  the 
paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  so  generally  used.  He 
knew  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  prefaced  his 
hymns  issued  in  1707  with  an  apologetic  argument 
for  his  temerity  in  putting  them  forth.  Their 
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comparative  excellence  forced  them  into  public  use, 
and  from  that  day  there  has  flowed  an  ever-widening 
stream  of  English  hymnody,  testifying  to  the  power 
of  hymns  and  music  to  be  channels  of  devotion  in 
the  public  services  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Watts 
made  the  Christian  hymn  a  part  of  modern  public 
worship.  He  wrote  several  hundred  Hymns  and 
Psalms.  While  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
ferior matter,  some  of  his  hymns  reach  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  Such  are :  "  When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  Cross,"  "  Jesus  shall  reign 
where'er  the  Sun,"  "  Before  Jehovah's  awful 
throne,"  "Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come," 
"  My  soul,  repeat  His  praise,"  "  Why  do  we  mourn 
departing  friends  ? "  "  There  is  a  land  of  pure 
delight !  "  "  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  "  Up 
to  the  hills  I  lift  mine  eyes,"  "  Come,  let  us  join 
our  cheerful  songs."  A  writer  has  said  of  these  : 
"  As  long  as  pure  nervous  English,  unaffected 
fervour,  strong  simplicity,  and  liquid  yet  manly 
sweetness,  are  admitted  to  be  characteristics  of  a 
good  hymn,  works  such  as  these  must  command 
admiration."  Is  any  great  national  occasion,  or 
New  Year,  complete  without  the  singing  of  "O 
God,  our  help  in  ages  past "  ?  What  better  ex- 
pression of  Good  Friday  devotion  can  be  found 
than,  "  When  I  survey "  ?  How  moving  is  the 
singing  of  "  Jesus  shall  reign  "  as  a  missionary 
hymn  ! 

The  hymns  were  written  before  he  was  fifty  years 
old.  In  his  fifty-third  year  he  wrote :  "  I  have 
sported  with  rhyme  as  an  amusement  in  the  younger 
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years  of  life,  and  published  some  religious  com- 
positions to  assist  the  public  worship  of  God  .  .  . 
The  gay  colours  of  imagery  and  the  spritely  relish  of 
verse  die  away  and  vanish  in  my  advancing  age; 
for  I  have  almost  left  off  to  read,  as  well  as  to  write, 
that  which  once  was  so  much  engaging."  Evidently 
the  productive  years  of  his  poetic  genius  were  nearly 
past  when,  in  1718,  he  issued  The  Psalms  of  David 
Imitated. 

Only  curious  inquirers  know  now  that  Dr.  Watts 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  first  writer  of  hymns 
for  children.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  his  hymns  were  learnt  by  every  child 
brought  up  in  a  religious  atmosphere.  So  late  as 
1834  eighty  thousand  copies  were  on  the  average 
sold  annually.  One  of  his  volumes  was  called 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children,  and  its  dedi- 
cation reads : 

To 
Mrs.  Sarah, 


Mrs.  Mary,  and 


Abney, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Knt,  and 
Alderman  of    London. 

The  rhymes  were  often  crude  and  the  literary 
quality  poor,  but  the  verses  appealed  to  four 
generations  of  children  by  their  living  power. 
Strange  it  is  to  think  that  they  were  written  by 
one  who  had  no  children  of  his  own ;  how  power- 
fully this  speaks  of  his  sympathy  and  love ;  he 
knew  the  way  to  the  heart  of  children. 
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Almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Watts's  life 
was  spent  with  the  Abneys,  and  from  their  house  he 
sent  forth  book  after  book  upon  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Several  volumes  of  sermons,  philosophical  essays, 
theological  dissertations,  educational  theories,  were 
published,  and  read  by  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  His  book  on  logic  became  an  University 
text-book.  Through  his  books  he  wielded  a  great 
influence.  He  was  much  in  request  for  addresses 
on  special  occasions,  and  was  regarded  by  all  Non- 
conformists with  the  greatest  reverence.  Though 
often  ailing,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
carefully  and  lovingly  tended  by  the  family  in  which 
he  had  found  a  home  so  long.  He  entered  into 
rest  November  25th,  1748,  leaving  behind  him  a 
memory  of  a  gracious  personality,  full  of  devotion, 
and  strong  in  faith.  Of  him  an  admirer  said  : 
"Poet,  divine,  saint,  the  delight,  the  guide,  the 
wonder  of  the  virtuous  world." 

Such  was  the  man.  We  turn  to  his  great 
missionary  hymn — 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  His  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  Kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more." 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  " — here  is  the  note  of  the 
whole  hymn.  In  Handel's  great  Oratorio,  The 
Messiah,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  is  always  sung  with 
the  audience  standing,  and  homage  is  thus  paid  to 
the  constant  refrain,  "  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever,  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords  "  ;  it  is  a 
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triumph-song  of  faith  set  to  perfect  music.  None 
can  listen  without  being  uplifted  and  inspired.  In 
some  measure  the  singing  of  Isaac  Watts's  hymn 
produces  the  same  kind  of  effect ;  but  in  it  all 
present  join,  and  each  contributes  his  part  to  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus'  sovereignty.  In  both  the 
heart  reaches  out  beyond  sight's  horizon,  and  sees 
by  faith  that  perfect  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
His  Christ.  No  one  could  have  written  these 
marvellous  lines  whose  faith  was  dim.  The  faith  of 
the  writer  shines  most  brightly,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  those  who  sing.  Such  hymns  are  electric 
in  character ;  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
between  one  soul  and  another  are  here  lost  in  the 
manifestation  of  a  closer  and  more  intimate  union. 
Faith  is  felt  to  be  not  only  an  individual  force  but  a 
social  endowment,  fired  into  activity  by  a  word,  a 
poem,  a  personality,  an  idea,  a  cause,  a  devotion. 
Here  it  is  the  great  thought — "  Jesus  shall  reign," 
which  is  communicated  by  electric  spiritual  action 
from  soul  to  soul ;  the,  common  singing  of  the 
hymn  becomes  an  act  of  faith ;  dimly  perhaps 
the  singers  realise  this.  Happy  is  the  congrega- 
tion where  the  living  power  of  corporate  faith 
is  consciously  recognised.  Its  activities  are  illimit- 
able. 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  "  throughout  the  world.  This 
is  the  vision  the  whole  hymn  sets  before  us — a 
vision  of  a  new  earth  filled  with  the  glory  of  God. 
The  author  saw  it  as  he  wrote,  and  every  time  we 
sing  his  lines  the  vision  becomes  ours,  and  ought  to 
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exercise  a  great  missionary  influence  upon  us,  and 
urge  us  to  fuller  missionary  zeal. 

Visions  are  sent  to  inspire  to  zealous  work.  Think 
what  visions  have  accomplished.  Consider  how  the 
slaves  were  freed  in  America.  It  was  the  work  of 
one  man  who  saw  a  vision.  In  1831  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  saw  that  freedom  must  be  given  to  the 
black  men  of  his  country,  and  he  determined  to 
compass  their  freedom.  He  was  but  an  obscure 
printer  living  in  a  back  street  in  Boston.  Everyone 
was  against  him;  political  parties  decried  him;  even 
ministers  of  religion  condemned  him.  He  was 
denounced  by  press  and  pulpit.  But  he  persevered ; 
"I  will  be  heard,"  he  wrote  on  1st  January,  1831. 
At  last  the  tide  turned,  and  his  burning  words  were 
listened  to.  In  1865  Abraham  Lincoln  saluted  him 
as  the  freer  of  two  million  slaves.  Thirty-four 
years  before  that  he  had  been  living  on  bread  and 
water,  and  if  he  had  a  little  more  money  he  in- 
dulged in  a  bowl  of  milk,  in  order  to  provide  means 
to  make  his  vision  a  fact. 

So  all  visions  are  given  to  inspire  us  to  work. 
The  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is 
given  that  we  may  strive  for  its  realisation.  If 
every  child  of  God  would  devote  his  energies  to  the 
task,  this  generation  would  see  this  vision  accom- 
plished, and  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
established.  "  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish." 

"  To  Him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made, 
And  princes  throng  to  crown  His  head  ; 
His  Name  like  sweet  perfume  shall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacrifice. 
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"  People  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dwell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song  ; 
And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  Name." 

The  prospect  of  these  verses  fires  the  imagination 
and  enthrals  the  soul.  An  endless  chain  of  prayer 
shall  be  made  to  Him.  By  every  people,  in  every 
realm,  shall  His  praise  be  sung.  His  Name  shall  be 
echoed  from  continent  to  continent.  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  shall  proclaim  the  blessings  of  His 
rule.  As  the  poet's  picture  is  thought  over,  the 
question  of  a  modern  Mission  hymn  comes  to 
mind — 

"What  can  we  do  to  work  God's  work,  to  prosper  and  increase 
The   brotherhood   of    all    mankind — the   reign   of    the   Prince 

of  Peace? 
What   can   we   do   to   hasten   the   time — the    time   that   shall 

surely  be, 
When  the  earth  shall   be  filled  with   the  glory  of  God,   as 

the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

We  can  at  least  study  the  story  of  missionary 
enterprise.  We  can  read  the  lives  of  great 
missionaries  like  Henry  Martyn,  Bishop  Heber, 
Bishop  Patteson,  Mackay  of  Uganda,  David 
Livingstone.  We  can  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  story  of  some  one  Mission,  e.g.,  Medical  Missions 
in  connection  with  the  C.M.S.  or  S.P.G.,  or  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  or  the  work 
among  women  in  India. 

We  can  think  over  the  great  problems  suggested 
by  the  "  shrinkage  of  the  world"  in  the  past  half 
century.  East  and  West  are  separated  still,  but  the 
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bridge  of  communication  has  been  built,  and  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  freely  traverse  it.  Rail- 
ways, steamboats,  telephones,  telegraphs,  trade, 
pleasure,  exploration,  education,  and  missions  have 
built  the  bridge.  It  is  inevitable  that  interaction 
and  communication  should  take  place.  What  must 
be  the  result  ?  The  East  is  awakening ;  Western 
thought,  methods,  civilization  have  touched  it.  The 
great  Japanese  in  the  Far  East  have  shown  them- 
selves the  successful  rivals  of  Russia  in  war,  and 
their  neighbours  see  in  this  success  a  prophecy 
of  like  success  for  those  who  copy  their  example 
and  adopt  European  customs. 

India  likewise  is  being  moved.  The  crumbling  of 
old  faiths  before  Western  thought  must  be  sure. 
The  slow  process  of  permeating  all  life  in  India  goes 
on  steadily.  What  must  take  the  place  of  the  failing 
superstitions  ? 

The  present  disastrous  war  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  An  Indian  army  has  been 
transported  to  the  battlefields  of  France  to  fight  for 
the  Empire.  What  will  follow  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  these  men  return  to 
India  with  their  experience  of  life  in  Europe  and 
of  close  contact  with  the  great  European  nations  ? 

What  can  we  do?  We  must  recognise  a  call 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  to  meet  the  need,  to  send 
out  men  and  women  to  make  known  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Whilst  we  are  awaking  the  East 
by  the  communication  of  Western  habits,  customs, 
manners,  manufactures,  we  must  surely  desire 
to  send  them  the  good  news  of  man's  redemption. 
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A  business  nation  like  ours  too  often  thinks  of  the 
East  as  affording  markets  for  our  goods.  These 
new  markets  are  not  dead  things,  but  living  men 
and  women  who  have  been  made  in  God's  image 
that  they  may  grow  into  His  likeness.  Upon  us 
the  responsibility  is  laid  of  sending  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  God's  love  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 
As  we  answer  this  call  the  ideal  prospect  which 
Dr.  Watts  painted  will  become  actual : 

Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns  ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  loose  his  chains, 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

Two  witnesses  to  the  revolution  of  life  wrought 
by  the  Gospel,  whose  names  are  household  words, 
may  be  quoted.  The  first  is  the  late  Charles 
Darwin.  Early  in  life  this  great  observer  saw  the 
degraded  condition  of  some  Patagonian  tribes;  so 
deep  was  it  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
power  could  raise  them,  they  were  so  irreclaimably 
brutalised.  Christian  missionaries  came  on  the 
scene,  braving  the  climate  of  this  inhospitable 
region  and  the  dangers  from  its  inhabitants.  Their 
self-devotion  was  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of 
many  whom  Mr.  Darwin  had  believed  beyond 
redemption.  The  mission's  report  was  read  by  him, 
and  so  wonderful  did  the  change  appear  that  he 
became  a  subscriber  to  its  funds  and  a  supporter 
of  its  activities.  "Blessings  abound  where'er  He 
reigns." 

My    second    witness    is    Professor    Peabody,    of 
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Harvard  University,  who  described  his  own  obser- 
vation of  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  a  heathen 
land.  "  I  was  once  travelling  in  an  Oriental 
country,  where  life  was  squalid,  women  despised, 
and  houses  built  of  mud  ;  and  of  a  sudden  I  came 
upon  a  village  where  all  seemed  changed.  The 
houses  had  gardens  before  them,  and  curtains  in  the 
windows  ;  the  children  did  not  beg  of  the  passer-by, 
but  called  out  a  friendly  greeting.  What  had 
happened  ?  I  was  fifty  miles  from  a  Christian 
Mission  station,  and  this  Mission  had  been  there  for 
fifty  years.  Slowly  and  patiently  the  influence  had 
radiated  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  year,  so  that  one 
could  now  for  a  space  of  fifty  miles  across  that 
barren  land  perceive  the  salt  of  Christian  spirit,  and 
could  see  the  light  of  the  Christian  life  shining  as 
from  a  lighthouse  fifty  miles  away."  Once  more  we 
say,  "  Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns." 

How  marvellous  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  appeals  to 
all,  to  East  and  West,  to  white  man  and  negro,  to 
cultivated  and  degraded !  The  ancient  religions  were 
local  and  appealed  to  men  of  one  race.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  born  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Roman  world  amongst  a  despised  people,  attracts 
men  of  every  race.  The  heart  of  man  responds  to 
His  call.  And  this  response  is  followed  by  definite 
signs  of  discipleship  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Life  is  purified  at  its  spring,  a  revolution  is  wrought 
in  manner,  in  habit,  in  thought.  The  bodily  frame, 
even  the  facial  expression,  gives  proof  of  an  entirely 
new  outlook. 

All  this,  and  far  more  too,  the  prophetic  eye  of 
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Dr.  Watts  saw  when  he  penned  these  lines.  But 
their  significance  as  a  missionary  call  was  not  seen 
in  his  day.  Missionary  enterprises  were  scarcely 
dreamed  of,  and  the  duty  of  organised  missions  was 
not  thought  of.  Yet  the  hymn  bears  witness  to  the 
yearning  of  a  great  soul  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  first  breath  of  an  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  in  years  to  come  would  move 
the  Church  of  God  to  its  depths,  and  would  send 
forth  missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

"  Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honours  to  our  King  ; 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 
And  earth  repeat  the  long  Amen." 

The  Angel's  song  heralding  the  birth  of  Jesus,  at 
Bethlehem,  the  visit  of  the  Magi  with  gifts  for  the 
new-born  King,  the  union  of  earth  and  heaven  when 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born,  come  to  memory, 
and  doubtless  were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  For 
the  Wise  Men  were  the  firstfruits  of  people  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  who  should  accept  Jesus' 
sovereignty ;  and  here  is  the  picture  this  eighteenth 
century  prophet  saw  of  a  day  when  all  people  and 
all  created  things  bring  gifts  to  do  honour  to  the 
King  they  have  learned  to  love,  when  angels,  joyous 
at  the  fulfilment  of  the  song  they  sang  at  the 
Saviour's  birth,  once  more  appear  with  songs  again, 
and  join  in  the  great  ascription  of  praise  from 
heaven  and  earth. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  heaven  and  earth  shall  thus  unite.  The  tone 
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of  all  missionary  literature  reflects  the  hopes  of 
those  who  are  extending  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  earth.  Everywhere  doors  are 
being  opened.  Men  only  are  wanted  to  go  in  and 
possess  the  land.  China,  India,  Africa  are  saying, 
like  the  man  of  Macedonia  who  appeared  to  S.  Paul, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us."  Above  all  other  signs 
the  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  at  home  stands  out ; 
it  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Church  life 
of  our  country ;  to  find  a  parallel  we  must  go  back 
more  than  one  thousand  years.  The  Church  is 
being  awakened  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  new  methods 
of  reaping  the  mission  harvest-fields  are  continually 
being  inaugurated.  Medical  missions,  missions  to 
Eastern  women,  the  education  of  native  ministries, 
all  point  to  the  eager  zeal  of  the  Church  at  home. 
On  every  hand  the  same  story  is  told  :  "  The  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea  "  ;  the  same  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled 
that  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ." 


II. 

"LORD,  THY  WORD  ABIDETH." 

(2nd  Sunday  in  Advent.) 

PSALM  cxix.  105. 

"  Thy  Word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  paths." 

IF  the  Psalmist  could  thus  write,  how  much  more 
can  the  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  an  open 
Bible,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  declare  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments — "  Thy  Word  is  a  lantern  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  paths."  So  thought 
the  author  of  the  hymn,  "  Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth," 
when  he  prefixed  the  verse  to  his  well-loved  lines. 
For  him  the  Bible  was  "a  lantern  unto  his  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  his  paths." 

His  name  was  Henry  Williams  Baker.  He  was 
born  in  1821,  but  little  is  recorded  of  his  early 
years.  We  are  told,  however,  that  as  a  child  he 
was  ever  fond  of  hymns.  He  proceeded  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1844,  the 
year  of  his  Ordination.  In  1851,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  L.  Baker,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Baronetcy,  and  also  became  Vicar  of 
Monkland,  a  Parish  of  1,200  acres,  in  Herefordshire. 
For  twenty-six  years  his  life  was  spent  amongst  his 
people,  whose  devotion  and  love  were  a  constant 
joy. 

19 
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His  two  great  interests  were  his  parish  work  and 
the  preparation  and  supervision  of  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern.  As  a  parish  priest  he  rivalled  George 
Herbert ;  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  he  has  laid  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  under  a  debt. 

Sir  Henry  W.  Baker  was  the  friend  and  father 
of  his  people ;  his  simple  and  affectionate  style  of 
addressing  them  won  their  hearts.  The  population 
of  the  parish  was  small,  not  more  than  250,  and 
yet  the  average  weekly  number  of  communicants 
during  1876,  the  year  before  he  died,  was  twenty- 
five.  His  loving  nature,  the  warmth  of  his  faith, 
his  fervent  piety,  irresistibly  attracted  everyone, 
and  especially  those  who  saw  him  in  daily  life. 
His  last  address  to  his  people,  dictated  from  what 
proved  to  be  his  death-bed,  was  printed  in  his 
Parish  Magazine,  and  well  illustrates  his  charac- 
teristic devotion  and  his  deep  love  for  those  to 
whom  he  ministered.  The  letter  is  headed — "  My 
dear  friends  and  children  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
reads  as  follows : — 

"  I  little  thought  when  I  wrote  to  you  on  New 
Year's  Day  how  soon  I  should  be  more  ill  than  I 
had  been.  But  it  pleased  God  within  two  days  to 
lay  me  low  by  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  day  or  two  that  I  have 
been  able  even  to  leave  my  bed ;  and  they  say  that 
if  I  am  able  to  move  a  few  weeks  hence  it  will  be 
quite  necessary  for  me  to  have  change  of  air  and 
entire  rest  for  two  or  three  months.  So  the  Con- 
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formation  must  be  postponed  (but  the  Bishop  has 
most  kindly  said  that  he  will  still  come  here  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  been  able  to  prepare  the  candidates) , 
and  I  shall  have  to  spend  Lent  and  possibly  Easter 
away  from  you.  This  will  be  very  trying  both  to 
you  and  me ;  and  yet  I  hope  you  will  heartily 
thank  God  for  what  He  has  done.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  never  thank  Him  enough  for  myself :  first, 
for  having  sent  me  His  fatherly  correction ;  and, 
secondly,  for  having  dealt  so  very  gently  and 
tenderly  with  me  through  it.  And  if  I  come  back 
to  work  among  you  again,  perhaps  we  shall  see  that 
it  has  been  '  well.'  I  thank  you  so  much  for  the 
sympathy  and  affection  which  has  made  so  many 
of  you  come  or  send  to  the  house  to  ask  how  I 
was;  and  especially  I  thank  those  of  you  who 
have  been  regular  at  Holy  Communion,  and  have 
remembered  me  in  your  prayers  there.  If  you  care 
for  me,  be  often  at  the  Lord's  Table  ;  and  as  you 
think  of  the  dying  love  of  Jesus,  ask  God  that  He 
would  give  both  to  me  and  yourselves  the  grace  that 
we  most  need,  for  His  dear  sake. 

"Believe  me  always, 

"  Your  affectionate  Pastor, 

"  HENRY  W.  BAKER." 
Jan.  30th,  1877. 

As  a  parish  priest  he  lived  and  died ;  to  him  and 
his  people  the  title  meant  love,  confidence,  leadership 
in  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God.  May  the 
English  Church  have  many  parish  priests  like  him. 

A  memorial  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of 
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Sir  Henry  W.  Baker  ;  it  is  his  own  work ;  it  is  the 
book  of  hymns  so  widely  used  throughout  the 
Anglican  Communion — Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 
In  its  present  form,  this  hymnal  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  from  a  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Baker  in  1857  to  some  friends  who  had 
compiled  a  Hymnal  for  use  in  the  English  Church, 
one  of  the  earliest  collections  of  hymns  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modern  sources.  It  was  resolved  at 
a  private  meeting  of  these  few  clergy  to  compile  a 
new  hymn  book  which  should  be  adopted  by  those 
present,  and  recommended  to  their  friends.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  was  to  be  its  inclusion  of 
hymns  from  all  centuries  and  sources.  Just  at  this 
time  many  old  Latin  and  Greek  hymns  were  being 
re-discovered,  and  scholars  of  poetical  genius  were 
translating  them  into  English  verse.  Among  many 
others  to  whom  the  little  band  of  compilers  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  was  much  indebted  was  John 
Keble,  who  placed  at  their  disposal  many  manu- 
script translations  of  Latin  hymns,  and  whose  advice 
was  ever  at  their  command.  Writing  of  the  project 
Mr.  Keble  advised  :  "  If  you  wish  to  make  a  hymn- 
book  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  make  it  compre- 
hensive." This  advice  was  followed  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Baker  and  those  who  worked  with  him ;  all  praise 
to  them  for  their  wisdom  ! 

For  twenty  years  Sir  H.  W.  Baker  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  his  good  taste, 
scholarship,  and  earnestness  were  unstintingly  given 
to  this  labour  of  love.  His  whole  heart  was  in  it, 
and  he  thought  no  trouble  too  great  to  bestow  upon 
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it.  He,  and  those  who  served  with  him,  met  with 
success  far  beyond  their  dreams.  In  November, 
1859,  a  little  trial  book,  containing  138  hymns, 
was  issued ;  and  in  December,  1860,  the  first 
edition  of  words  only  appeared,  comprising  273 
hymns.  From  the  first  the  book  was  received  with 
almost  unmeasured  praise,  and  its  circulation  since 
must  have  approached  100  million  copies.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  thousands  of  parishes,  and  it  is  used 
in  many  of  our  Colonies.  This  is  high  testimony 
to  the  public  appreciation  of  the  task  the  compilers 
undertook. 

But  Sir  H.  W.  Baker  not  only  superintended  the 
issue  of  this  famous  hymn-book ;  as  a  hymn  writer 
he  contributed  hymns  which  are  sung  everywhere. 
Who  can  forget  his  rendering  of  the  23rd  Psalm, 
"  The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is  "  ?  a  version 
which  has  entirely  superseded  every  other.  Or  who 
has  not  felt  the  sweetness  of  his  hymn  (sung  over 
his  own  grave),  "  There  is  a  blessed  home  "  ?  Other 
well-known  hymns  from  his  pen  are  :  "  Oh,  what  if 
we  are  Christ's!"  "I  am  not  worthy,"  "O  Holy 
Ghost,  Thy  people  bless,"  and  the  plaintive,  yet 
most  comforting  words,  "  Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth." 
These  are  treasures  of  devotion ;  they  will  hand 
down  their  author's  name  to  succeeding  generations, 
who  will  bless  God  for  the  precious  gift  of  His 
servant. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  his  hymns  reaches  the  highest  strains  of  jubila- 
tion ;  the  dominant  note  of  most  of  his  hymns  is  a 
plaintiveness  which  touches  the  heart  and  calls  out 
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devotion.  In  "  Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth,"  there  is 
a  note  of  assurance  which  rises  above  the  rather  sad 
tone  running  through  the  lines,  and  makes  us  think 
of  the  strong  character  whose  expression  of  faith 
the  hymn  enshrines. 

In  four  out  of  the  six  verses  "  Thy  Word "  is 
repeated.  "Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth,"  "Thy 
Word  doth  cheer  us,"  "Its  light  directeth,"  "  Word 
of  mercy,"  "  Word  of  life  " ;  such  are  the  expres- 
sions used.  Just  as  in  Psalm  cxix.,  that  long 
hymn  of  176  verses  in  praise  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
God's  Law,  or  His  statutes,  or  His  precepts,  or 
His  truth,  is  referred  to  in  all  the  verses  but  two, 
so  in  this  hymn  "  God's  Word "  recurs  in  every 
verse.  Thus  the  phrase,  as  descriptive  of  the  Bible, 
is  imprinted  upon  our  heart  and  memory. 

The  "  Word  of  God  "  was  often  upon  the  lips  of 
the  old  Evangelicals ;  a  generation  ago  the  phrase 
became  less  used ;  in  this  day  some  seem  afraid  to 
use  it  at  all.  Extreme  critics  have  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  divine  element  in  the  sacred  writings,  while 
they  have  been  searching  for  and  seeking  to  ex- 
plain the  human  element.  "  God's  Word,"  as 
applied  to  the  Bible,  seems  to  them  and  to  those 
whom  they  most  deeply  influence  almost  a  mis- 
nomer. And  yet,  in  spite  of  these,  though  we 
decline  to  accept  views  of  inspiration  which  seemed 
reasonable  to  a  past  generation,  our  rejection  of 
these  views  leaves  the  Bible  still  to  many  of  us  the 
Word  of  God,  "  a  lantern  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  our  paths."  We  do  not  hold  that  men  were 
simply  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  God.  We  recognise 
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that  the  books  of  the  Bible  bear  the  marks  of  the 
individuality  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
We  reject  verbal  and  mechanical  inspiration  because 
such  theories  are  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
and  of  the  human  too.  We  read  the  Bible  with  all 
the  light  that  science  and  archaeology  and  literary 
criticism  throw  upon  it ;  and  still  we  hear  the 
voice  of  God  in  its  messages  ;  we  feel  its  Divine 
appeal  and  direction.  Conscience  speaks  to  us  as 
its  commands,  instruction,  call,  ideals,  fall  upon  our 
ears,  and  it  unhesitatingly  declares,  "  These  are 
God's  words  "  ;  "  This  is  in  very  truth  the  Word 
of  God."  No  other  book  is  so  vouched  for  by  the 
universal  conscience ;  to  no  other  does  the  human 
heart  respond. 

A  voice,  as  of  a  little  child,  singing  in  a  garden  at 
Milan  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  sounded  on  the 
ears  of  a  young  man  who  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  The  voice  seemed  to  say,  "  Tolle,  lege — 
tolle,  lege"  ("Take  up  and  read,  take  up  and  read  "). 
And  he  took  up  the  Bible  and  read.  That  day 
marked  the  conversion  of  Augustine,  and  he  passed 
out  of  darkness  into  light.  So  let  us  "  take  up  and 
read  "  the  Bible.  Its  message  will  approve  itself  to 
us  ;  we  shall  know  it  as  the  "  Word  of  God." 

"  In  it,"  said  Canon  Liddon  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
"  God  speaks  to  the  soul  of  man.  And  this  Divine 
Voice  is  not  like  an  old  building  or  an  old  language, 
having  upon  it  the  imprint  of  disease  and  decay ; 
it  is  always  new.  From  age  to  age  God  is  the 
same ;  He  does  not  change.  And  from  age  to  age 
the  soul  is  the  same  ;  it  does  not  change.  And  thus, 
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though  the  Bible  is  written  in  two  ancient  tongues, 
and  though  it  spoke  to  men  and  to  nations  that 
have  long  passed  away,  yet  it  also  speaks  not  less 
searchingly  and  directly  to  us.  There  is  that  in  it 
which  is  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  form ; 
making  it  as  fresh  and  undying  as  the  Mind  and 
Heart  of  God;  making  it  as  perfectly  abreast  of  the 
newest  thought  and  the  most  daring  aspirations  of 
the  modern  world  as  He  could  be  conceived  to  be 
who  made  it."  "  Thy  Word,  O  Lord,  endureth  for 
ever  in  heaven,  Thy  Truth  also  remaineth  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  Thou  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  it  abideth."  Thus  we  sing  : 

"Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth, 
And  our  footsteps  guideth  ; 
Who  its  truth  believeth, 
Light  and  joy  receiveth.'1 

The  first  verse  is  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  life 
as  a  journey,  and  each  succeeding  one  continues  the 
thought : 

"  When  our  foes  are  near  us, 
Then  Thy  Word  doth  cheer  us, 
Word  of  consolation, 
Message  of  salvation. 

"  When  the  storms  are  o'er  us, 
And  dark  clouds  before  us, 
Then  its  light  directeth, 
And  our  way  protecteth." 

On  all  sides  of  the  path  are  foes  whose  attacks 
are  insidious  and  incessant ;  the  way  is  often  dark, 
clouds  hide  the  sun's  light ;  storms  burst  over  our 
heads  as  we  journey  on.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
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Word  abideth  ;  with  its  consolation  it  cheers  us ; 
with  its  light  it  directs  our  footsteps. 

Shall  we  understand  the  foes  who  assault  us  as 
the  evil  spirits  who  tempt  us  to  stray  from  the 
narrow  path  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life?  Every 
follower  of  the  Saviour  can  tell  of  temptations  which 
again  and  again  recur,  whose  power  seems  so  very 
difficult  to  break.  Temptation  is  a  real  encounter 
with  a  real  foe.  We  cannot  avoid  the  encounter  ; 
our  foe  seeks  us  out.  The  child's  hymn  written  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  puts  the  devil's  attacks  so  simply 
and  yet  so  truly  : 

"  There's  a  wicked  spirit, 

Watching  round  you  still, 
And  he  tries  to  tempt  you 
To  all  harm  and  ill. 

"  But  ye  must  not  hear  him, 
Though  'tis  hard  for  you, 
To  resist  the  evil, 
And  the  good  to  do." 

When  he  comes,  let  him  find  us  armed  to  meet 
his  attacks.  As  we  journey  on,  we  should  be  like 
soldiers  on  the  march  through  a  dangerous  country 
— ready  any  moment  for  battle.  Every  Christian 
must  put  on  the  armour  of  God,  of  which 
S.  Paul  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
One  by  one  each  piece  is  enumerated,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  list  the  Apostle  bids  his  converts  "  take 
the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God."  With  that  sword  the 
Christian  soldier  must  often  defend  himself. 
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The  Lord  Jesus  showed  how  His  followers  may 
use  this  weapon,  when  He  met  the  devil  in  the 
wilderness,  and  repelled  his  temptations  with  the 
words,  "  It  is  written,"  "  It  is  written."  With  this 
sword  in  our  hands,  ready  for  instant  use,  we  can 
undauntedly  meet  our  foe  as  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  did.  He  had  learned  the  Law  of  God : 
the  Gospels  show  Him  to  us  enforcing  His  teaching 
by  references  to  the  Scriptures.  In  the  hour  of 
temptation  He  found  the  consolation  of  those  lessons 
of  Deuteronomy  He  had  learnt  long  years  before. 
So  do  old  lessons  of  the  Holy  Scripture  return  to 
our  minds  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ;  the  verse  we 
learned  at  our  mother's  knee  or  at  our  father's 
bidding  comes  to  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  with 
comfort  and  strength  ;  it  is  "  a  word  of  consolation, 
a  message  of  salvation."  The  stories  of  the  saints 
of  old  who  fought  and  conquered,  their  faith  in 
God,  their  resolute  stand  for  the  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  cheer  and  empower  us  in  our  fight,  that  we,  like 
them,  may  win  the  victory.  There  is  no  book  like 
the  Bible  for  suiting  every  occasion  in  life,  for 
bringing  calm  and  peace  to  the  soul  in  the  time  of 
direst  need. 

But  not  only  do  we  need  the  Bible  to  be  the 
sword  with  which  we  repel  the  Evil  One;  we  need  it 
in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life  to  be  our  light. 
"  When  the  storms  are  o'er  us,"  the  Bible  is  our 
guide.  Think  of  the  storm  of  sickness ;  how  help- 
ful are  the  lines  read  by  the  bedside  by  some 
devoted  minister  or  other  servant  of  God.  The 
daily  chapter  becomes  not  only  a  habit  but  a  joy,  a 
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message  of  God  to  the  suffering  soul.  "  Read  me 
the  old  words  again — the  fourteenth  chapter  of  S. 
John,"  has  been  often  said  by  the  sick  and  suffering. 
As  the  reader  speaks  the  familiar  yet  ever  fresh 
verses,  light  and  peace  enter  the  soul.  Or  it  may  be 
that  best  loved  of  all  the  Psalms — the  twenty-third ; 
in  the  hour  of  severe  pain,  in  the  day  of  death,  its 
music  strikes  upon  the  ear  with  sweetness  and  love. 

Or  the  storm  is  the  storm  of  worry,  care,  anxiety. 
A  mother  has  a  family  of  little  ones  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  bring  up,  now  the  father  has  gone.  The 
work  all  day,  the  consuming  anxiety  on  leaving  a 
fretful  child  in  a  neighbour's  charge,  when  perhaps 
sickening  of  some  disease,  the  ever-present  struggle 
to  provide  the  plainest  food,  the  thought  that  must 
be  given  to  the  spending  of  pence,  the  insufficient 
food,  the  sometimes  bare  cupboard,  the  late  hours 
mending  and  repairing  clothes  and  stockings,  the 
fear  of  failure  of  strength — these  are  some  of  the 
elements  which  make  up  the  storm  of  life  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  It  is  just  these  who  need 
so  much  the  beacon-light  of  God's  Word ;  their 
hearts  re-open  to  its  message  ;  the  tear  starts  to 
their  eyes  as  the  comforting  words  are  read.  Such 
know  the  loving  power  of  the  invitation,  "  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  travail,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest";  and  other  tender  verses 
like  this  help  them  to  walk  along  their  painful 
journey  steadfastly  and  bravely. 

Or  the  storm  may  be  a  storm  of  passion,  of 
sorrow,  of  loss  of  hope  and  faith ;  in  all  these  the 
Scriptures  may  be  a  light  unto  the  feet ;  from  them 
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it  can  be  learnt  that  the  storms   cannot  overcome 
them. 

As  if  in  ecstasy  at  the  Bible's  power  over  men's 
hearts  and  lives,  the  poet  bursts  out : 

"  Who  can  tell  the  pleasure, 
Who  recount  the  treasure, 
By  Thy  Word  imparted 
To  the  simple-hearted  ? 

"Word  of  mercy  giving 
Succour  to  the  living ; 
Word  of  life,  supplying 
Comfort  to  the  dying !  " 

The  Holy  Scriptures  meet  every  need  and  are  the 
treasure  of  every  class.  They  are  not  the  special 
property  of  educated  or  clever  people ;  their  pages 
are  open  to  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
the  humblest  and  weakest.  Indeed,  the  simple- 
hearted  gain  the  most  from  the  study  of  these 
sacred  pages.  I  took  up  the  Bible  of  an  aged 
parishioner  one  day  and  turned  over  its  leaves. 
Verse  by  verse,  page  by  page,  was  marked  with 
thick  pencil  marks.  Curiosity  made  me  look 
through  the  prophetical  books ;  the  marks  were  there 
too.  What  was  the  meaning  ?  "  Oh  !  those  were 
the  verses  I  liked  when  I  was  reading,"  was  the 
reply  to  my  question.  The  marks  were  made  as 
the  pages  were  laboriously  spelled  out  by  one  who 
had  taught  himself  to  read.  He  knew  nothing  of 
theories  of  inspiration,  but  he  felt  the  book  was 
inspired;  "This  is  God's  Book,"  he  said  with  the 
quiet  conviction  that  proceeds  from  experience. 
It  was  his  treasure;  it  had  touched  his  heart.  Simple 
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in  faith  and  soul,  he  had  found  in  the  Bible  his 
comfort,  strength,  and  peace. 

The  simple  heart  is  not  found  only  among  the 
old  and  the  poor.  In  November,  1909,  at  the 
opening  service  of  the  Kensington  Convention,  held 
at  S.  Mary  Abbott's,  the  Bishop  of  London  made 
reference  to  that  sunny  nature,  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Clifford,  artist,  and  for  many  years  the  devoted 
treasurer  of  the  Church  Army.  The  Bishop  re- 
counted how  he  had  received  a  telegram  from 
Edward  Clifford,  asking  him  to  come  and  prepare 
him  for  death.  Although  walking  about  as  usual, 
and  apparently,  to  casual  observation,  in  good 
health,  he  had  been  told  by  his  doctor  that  he  would 
die  that  day  six  months  (a  prediction  which  was 
exactly  fulfilled).  In  the  hour  of  preparation  he 
showed  a  joy  which  nothing  could  take  away.  He 
passed  away  full  of  faith  and  hope.  No  man  could 
know  Mr.  Clifford  without  feeling  his  holy  power; 
no  one  could  watch  the  Church  Army  and  hear  the 
evangelists  speak  of  him  without  recognising  his 
marvellous  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  those  with 
whom  he  worked.  Simple  in  heart,  pure  in  soul, 
he  lived  his  life;  his  death  was  marked  by  con- 
fidence and  peace. 

What  might  explain  this  winning  personality  and 
its  power?  He  lived  with  God;  like  Enoch  of  old, 
"he  walked  with  God."  One  day  I  took  up  his 
Bible  and  turned  over  the  pages.  Every  page  was 
marked;  sometimes  with  black  ink,  sometimes  with 
red;  here  and  there  were  his  own  comments;  I 
shall  never  forget  one  verse  which  read,  "If  any 
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man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  crucify  himself." 
His  Bible  was  God's  Word,  God's  message  to  his 
soul.  Here  was  his  strength. 

Do  I  need  to  tell  of  the  Bible  further  as  the 
Word  of  mercy,  the  Word  of  life,  with  succour  for 
the  living,  with  comfort  for  the  dying  ?  Let  me 
read  to  you  some  thoughts  of  John  Wesley  about 
it; — 

"  I  am  a  creature  of  a  day  passing  through  life  as 
an  arrow  through  the  air.  I  am  a  spirit  coming 
from  God,  and  returning  to  God;  just  hovering 
over  the  great  gulf;  a  few  moments  hence  I  am  no 
more  seen.  I  want  to  know  one  thing — the  way  to 
heaven;  how  to  land  safe  on  that  happy  shore. 
God  Himself  has  condescended  to  teach  me  the 
way.  He  hath  written  it  down  in  a  book !  At  any 
price  give  me  the  book  of  God !  I  have  it :  here  is 
knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  be  a  man  of 
one  book.  Here,  then,  I  am,  far  from  the  busy 
ways  of  men.  I  sit  down  alone ;  only  God  is  here. 
In  His  presence  I  open,  I  read  His  book,  for  this 
end — to  find  the  way  to  heaven." 

So  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  the  Word 
of  God  is  given.  Its  messages  are  for  all ;  its 
comfort,  its  power,  its  inspiration,  its  appeal,  are  for 
all.  It  is  entrusted  to  us  as  a  precious  treasure ; 
by  its  guidance  we  may  journey  on  life's  way,  and 
come  to  the  heavenly  country.  It  teaches  us  about 
our  Father,  our  Saviour,  our  Sanctifier;  we  learn 
from  it  how  we  may  in  truth  be  worthy  of  our 
calling.  It  reveals  God  to  us.  We  must  read  it 
reverently  and  constantly,  for,  as  S.  Augustine 
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well  writes,  "the  Scriptures  are  letters  from  our 
heavenly  country."  We  hope  in  time  to  reach  that 
land ;  now  it  is  our  happiness  to  be  able  to  learn 
about  it. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  prayer  of  the  final  verse : 

"  Oh,  that  we  discerning 
Its  most  holy  learning, 
Lord,  may  love  and  fear  Thee, 
Evermore  be  near  Thee.  " 

The  heart  of  our  Father  in  heaven  is  revealed  to  us 
in  this  book  as  His  creatures  are  able  to  bear  its 
revelation.  The  highest  thoughts  of  prophet  of 
old,  of  apostle  of  the  Lord,  are  there  written  down. 
We  must  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest " 
their  words,  and  thus  we  shall  enter  into  their  mind, 
learn  their  faith,  and  ultimately  be  made  partakers 
of  their  joy. 


III. 


"O   THOU,   WHO    MAKEST    SOULS    TO 
SHINE." 

($rd  Sunday  in  Advent.) 

EPHESIANS  iv.  11,  12. 

"He  gave  some  apostles;  and  some  prophets;  and  some 
evangelists ;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers :  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ." 

WE  pray  in  the  Collect  for  the  Third  Sunday  in 
Advent  "  that  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  Christ's 
mysteries  may  prepare  and  make  ready  His  way," 
and  here  are  apostolic  words  which  declare  the 
source  of  the  gifts  which  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
receives,  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  given.  The 
verses  are  suitably  placed  as  the  text  of  the  hymn, 
"O  Thou,  Who  makest  souls  to  shine,"  so  frequently 
sung  on  the  same  Sunday.  The  Christian  ministry, 
the  mutual  relations  of  those  who  are  messengers, 
watchmen,  and  stewards  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
those  amongst  whom  they  serve,  are  suggested  for 
thought,  both  by  the  Apostle  and  the  hymn. 

The  author  of  these  Ember  lines  is  little  known 
by  the  ordinary  churchman.  Only  this  hymn  is 
sung ;  in  this  he  resembles  the  author  of  "  Forty 
days  and  forty  nights."  His  claim  to  remembrance 
as  a  hymn-writer  rests  on  one  composition. 

34 
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The  writer  was  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  a 
devoted  clergyman  of  our  church,  who  became  the 
first  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  in  South  Africa.  His 
life  was  brief;  he  was  born  in  1813,  and  died  from 
consumption  in  1856.  Though  his  life  was  short  it 
was  crowded  with  great  attainments,  both  in  the 
country  parish  of  Tidenham,  of  which  he  was  vicar 
for  some  years,  and  in  the  larger  sphere  of  Grahams- 
town.  So  whole-heartedly  did  he  devote  himself  to 
any  cause  which  enlisted  his  ever-ready  sympathy, 
that  a  clergyman  at  Gloucester  said  of  him  in  1854, 
just  before  he  sailed  to  South  Africa,  "  There  is  a 
fire  burning  in  that  body  which  must  before  long 
consume  the  vessel  which  contains  it."  Wherever 
he  laboured  he  left  the  impression  of  a  serious  and 
consecrated  personality,  which  exercised  a  remark- 
able attraction  on  all  who  knew  him.  A  country 
parishioner  at  Tidenham  thus  spoke  of  this  attrac- 
tion :  "  They  say  that  our  vicar  is  a  Puseyite.  I 
don't  know  much  about  that ;  but  if  he  is,  /  say  it's 
a  pity  there  ain't  more  of  them." 

The  ministerial  life  of  Mr.  Armstrong  may  be 
divided  into  well-marked  periods.  He  was  the 
devoted  parish  priest.  He  was  the  father  of  church 
penitentiaries.  He  was  a  pioneer  missionary 
bishop. 

A  few  notes  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  are  of 
interest.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  in  uneventful 
seclusion.  The  father  died  in  1829  when  his  son 
was  sixteen.  His  sister  writes  of  his  deep  love  for 
his  widowed  mother,  whose  loneliness  appealed  to  his 
sympathetic  soul :  "  His  manner  towards  our  mother 
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had  an  indescribable  tenderness,  mixed  with  play- 
fulness, as  though  to  hide  the  depths  of  his 
affections."  Throughout  Mr.  Armstrong's  life  this 
trait  in  his  character  was  manifest;  need,  bodily 
or  spiritual,  weakness,  distress,  made  a  great  appeal 
to  his  tender  heart,  and  his  wonderful  sympathy 
exercised  a  marvellous  influence  upon  those  around 
him. 

At  nineteen  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  his  University  course.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1836  with  a  3rd  Class  in 
Classics.  A  year  later  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was 
also  ordained  Deacon.  The  conjunction  of  these 
two  events  seemed  to  him  a  call  to  serious  service, 
and  for  twenty  years,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  spared  neither  himself,  his  time,  nor  his 
strength. 

In  1837  he  was  curate  of  Alford,  and  in  1841 
became  Priest-Vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  In  1843  he 
was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  S.  Paul's  Church  in 
the  same  city.  These  early  years  were  momentous 
ones  for  him,  and  especially  the  one  preceding 
his  admission  to  the  priesthood.  Dr.  S.  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  tells  us  that  "God  of  His 
great  mercy  visited  his  soul  with  fresh  influences  of 
His  grace."  He  became  more  conscious  of  redemp- 
tion's meaning,  and  resolved  to  render  his  life  back 
to  his  Saviour.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Williams  in  his 
memoir  of  R.  Suckling  wrote :  "  The  two  or  three 
years  after  ordination  usually  give  the  whole  com- 
plexion to  a  clergyman's  after-life."  This  truth  was 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  These 
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years  were  for  him  years  of  growth,  and  became  a 
preparation  for  the  even  more  arduous  later  days. 

In  1845  Mr.  Armstrong  removed  to  Tidenham, 
with  which  few  parishes  can  compare  for  beauty. 
He  had  married  two  years  previously.  His  wife 
seconded  his  plans  both  in  his  parochial  activi- 
ties and  later  in  the  wider  social  efforts  which 
engrossed  so  much  time.  It  was  a  union  of  heart 
with  heart. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  Mr.  Armstrong 
laboured  for  men's  souls.  Tidenham  was  an  exten- 
sive and  scattered  parish.  His  day  began  with 
morning  prayer  in  church  at  8  a.m.  ;  the  morning 
was  occupied  by  the  school,  his  literary  work,  and 
visits  from  parishioners.  In  the  afternoon  he 
started  on  his  rounds,  and  did  not  return  until  after 
dark  in  winter,  or  about  7.30  p.m.  in  summer.  The 
visitation  of  the  sick  poor  was  carefully  and 
thoroughly  attended  to.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  save  souls,  Here  are  some  of  his  own  words 
from  his  little  devotional  manual  for  the  Parish 
Priest,  entitled  "  The  Pastor  in  the  Closet,"  pub- 
lished in  1845.  The  yearnings  of  his  deeply  reli- 
gious soul  are  laid  bare : — "  And  how  many  souls 
hast  Thou  given  me,  O  Lord!  even  .  .  .  This 
is  my  charge,  this  number  of  immortal  souls ;  and 
each  one  of  all  these  souls  has  to  be  numbered 
among  the  angels  or  the  devils !  How  can  I  abide 
at  home,  or  rest,  or  take  any  pleasure,  with  such  a 
burden  and  such  a  charge  laid  upon  me  ?  Is  not 
each  separate  soul  a  life's  work,  all  the  labour  I 
could  give  ?  What  then  must  be  the  value  of  all 
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this  multitude  of  souls  ?  How  can  I  give  sufficient 
labour?" 

He  was  ever  ready  to  teach  and  instruct,  and  many 
owed  to  him  the  direction  of  their  lives  in  the 
narrow  way.  Three  sentences  from  a  letter  to  a 
lady  on  the  subject  of  daily  service  illustrate  his 
standpoint  and  clarity  of  thought  :  "  It  seems  to 
hallow  a  common  day,  and  to  keep  one  in  the  true 
tone  of  mind.  Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  be 
required  in  addition  to  one's  private  prayers,  to  give 
week-days  the  right  line,  and  connect  them  with 
the  Lord's  Day.  The  contrast  between  week-day 
and  Sunday  seems  too  sharp  and  strong  without 
it ;  this  acts  as  a  link,  threading  one's  whole  life 
together  into  a  more  harmonious  whole." 

His  consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  is  well  exemplified  by  a  parishioner's  remark, 
when  she  was  late  at  service,  "  Poor  Mr.  Armstrong 
said  it  was  better  to  join  in  some  of  the  prayers 
than  in  none."  Perhaps  in  those  days  the  late 
worshipper  was  more  of  a  rara  avis  than  in  our 
time.  His  love  and  capacity  for  sympathy  were 
inexhaustible.  One  who  knew  him  well  at  Exeter 
said :  "  Mr.  Armstrong  always  threw  himself  so  com- 
pletely into  each  particular  case  of  sickness  or 
trouble,  which  appeared  to  be  the  secret  of  his 
winning  so  much  as  he  did  the  affections  of  his 
people.  Though  reserved  on  many  points  himself, 
others  never  seemed  to  feel  reserved  with  him,  and 
in  a  very  special  manner  he  carried  out  that  great 
law  of  love,  of  weeping  with  them  that  weep,  and 
rejoicing  with  them  that  rejoice."  He  loved  his 
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work  with  his  people ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  felt 
his  devotion,  and  responded  to  his  earnest  and  un- 
ceasing labours. 

His  conduct  of  the  Church  Services  was  most 
reverent.  His  utterance  and  manner  were  an  index 
of  his  scrupulous  thoughtfulness  and  seriousness. 
His  sermons,  though  simple,  were  definite  and  of 
no  common  interest ;  the  point  of  his  teaching 
could  not  be  missed. 

In  addition  to  these  parochial  labours,  he  occupied 
his  moments  of  leisure  with  literary  work.  Thus 
a  full  life  was  lived  at  Tidenham  amongst  parish- 
ioners who  loved  and  revered  his  saintly  character. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
his  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  a  cause  which 
touches  the  life  of  great  cities.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  he  began  a  public  work  for  fallen  women, 
which  was  destined  to  bear  much  fruit.  He  had 
long  been  oppressed  by  their  sad  condition.  In 
that  year  he  saw  the  principles  which  should  guide 
all  efforts  for  their  reclamation.  In  letters  to  a 
kindred  soul  he  unfolded  these  principles ;  he  was 
convinced  that  no  real  good  could  be  effected  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  self-devoted  and 
unpaid  ladies,  working  upon  sound  Church  prin- 
ciples ;  less  attention  must  be  paid  to  work,  and  more 
to  gaining  influence  upon  the  minds  of  penitents. 
His  idea  was  of  a  Sisterhood  seeking  the  lost ;  at 
the  same  time  he  recognised  that  the  experiment 
of  Sisterhoods,  while  being  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, was  one  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy. 

Something  had  of  course  been  done  by  a  number 
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of  feeble  institutions,  offering  scanty  accommodation, 
languishing  under  narrow  means  or  a  burden  of 
debt,  but  the  provision  was  utterly  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  vice.  In  London 
alone  more  applied  for  admission  than  the  existing 
Penitentiaries  could  receive.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  search  for  the  lost. 

Also  it  must  with  shame  and  sorrow  be  told  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  no  hold  upon  the  exist- 
ing institutions ;  they  had  escaped  her  hand. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  sympathy  was  enlisted  by  the 
deep  misery  of  these  sufferers  through  man's  sin, 
and  his  compassion  being  excited,  his  ardour  for 
their  cause  was  untiring.  Friends  were  inspired 
with  his  fire,  and  in  September,  1848,  an  article 
by  him  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  setting 
forth  the  need  and  calling  for  its  public  recog- 
nition. The  article  made  a  great  impression,  and 
the  perpetual  insistence  on  the  changes  and 
developments  it  proposed  resulted  in  the  following 
year  in  the  House  of  Mercy  at  Clewer,  to  be 
followed  shortly  after  by  another  at  Wantage. 
There  is  scarcely  another  instance  on  record  of  such 
quick  realisation  of  a  need,  and  its  supply. 

A  further  advance  in  the  cause  was  made  when 
the  Church  Penitentiary  Association  was  formed  in 
1852.  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London,  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  had  heartily  co-operated  in 
the  cause,  and  their  powerful  advocacy  and  steady 
support  contributed  very  much  to  help  the  new 
Church  movement,  and  to  establish  it  on  a  firm 
footing.  This  Association  still  continues  its  bene- 
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ficent  activity,  and  there  are  now  (1913)  168  Houses 
of  Mercy  and  Refuges,  situated  in  various  parts  of 
England,  in  union  with  it.  The  number  of  women 
received  into  these  Homes  since  their  commencement 
exceeds  130,000.  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed." 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown;  prior  to  his  leaving  England  the 
Council  and  Associates  of  the  Penitentiary  Associa- 
tion presented  an  address  to  him,  containing  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  services.  "  We  tender 
you  this  offering  of  our  heartfelt  respect  and  affec- 
tion, which  you  have  so  well  earned ;  for,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  stir  us  up  to  new  zeal  and  charity  in 
seeking  to  gather  in  the  lost  sheep  of  His  fold,  you 
were  foremost  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  awaking 
in  the  hearts  of  your  brethren  the  love  which  burnt 
so  ardently  in  your  own."  To  be  the  instrument, 
by  God's  grace,  of  thus  stirring  the  conscience  of 
his  day,  and  of  rousing  churchpeople  to  undertake 
organized  religious  and  reformatory  work  amongst 
the  most  outcast  class  of  society,  is  the  great  glory 
of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ ;  at  forty  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  done  this. 

But  now  the  call  came  to  him  to  begin  a  new  life 
as  a  Missionary  Bishop  in  South  Africa.  Once  again 
he  must  break  new  ground.  His  keen  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  his  task  is  best  given  in  his  own 
words  :  "  I  go  forth  in  a  few  days  with  the  very 
first  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  for  that 
Kaffir  race  with  which  we  have  been  in  intercourse 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  If  the  Kaffirs  abound  in  the 
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Diocese  of  Grahamstown  in  thousands,  the  Church 

of  England  has  yet  done  nothing  for  them 

Do  you  think  I  go  forth  thinking  the  Diocese  of 
Grahamstown  is  to  be  the  bound  and  the  limit  of 
Christian  enterprise  ?  God  forbid.  Africa  is  given 
to  us,  if  we  will  first  do  our  part.  It  is  sowing  the 
small  seed,  that  shall,  by  God's  blessing,  be  a  mighty 
tree.  Africa  lies  before  us  as  a  great  field  for  spiri- 
tual enterprise,  and  the  day  I  trust  will  come  when 
native  ministers,  taught  by  us,  will  again  teach  the 
tribes  beyond  them,  and  so  go  on  widening  and  widen- 
ing the  blessed  empire  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  till 
the  light  reaches  from  North  to  South,  and  from 
East  to  West." 

Such  was  his  ideal.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
Episcopate  he  visited  every  town  in  his  Diocese, 
travelling  along  unfrequented  ways,  enduring  hard- 
ships uncomplainingly,  organizing  mission  stations 
among  the  vast  heathen  populations  committed  to 
his  charge.  The  native  races  of  Hottentots,  Bush- 
men, Fingoes,  Kaffirs  made  a  moving  call  to  him, 
and  he  resolved  that  the  delays  and  neglects  of  the 
past  should  be  remedied.  Like  an  Apostle  of  old 
he  personally  visited  the  great  Chiefs,  and  sought 
openings  for  the  Gospel  message  in  their  kraals. 
His  journeys  and  incessant  labour  compare  with  the 
toils  and  travels  of  Bishop  Heber  in  India,  thirty 
years  before.  He  who  had  been  most  earnest  in 
seeking  out  lost  ones  at  home,  found  a  congenial 
work  here  among  the  heathen.  He  saw  that  the 
Church  had  a  great  opportunity  of  retrieving  her 
character  and  recovering  lost  ground.  Manfully,  in 
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spite  of  failing  strength,  he  girded  himself  to  the 
task.  Much  was  done,  many  mission  enterprises 
were  started ;  from  place  to  place  the  Bishop  passed 
in  ceaseless  oversight.  But  his  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion could  not  stand  the  strain.  His  lungs  had  been 
weak  before  he  left  England,  and  the  hardships  he 
had  endured,  along  with  his  unsparing  devotion  and 
activity,  resulted  in  a  collapse,  and  he  died  on  16th 
May,  1856.  Of  him,  the  great  Bishop  Grey,  of 
Capetown,  wrote  :  "  I  think  the  Bishop's  death  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  could  have 
befallen  the  Church  here,  but  a  heavy  loss  to  all 
South  Africa."  He  was  a  true  Apostle;  he  saw  the 
boundlessness  of  the  mission  field;  he  recognised 
"that  the  skirts  of  every  mountain,  the  banks  of 
every  river,  were  crowded  with  hungry  souls,  without 
anyone  to  point  the  way."  He  had  the  power  of 
making  others  see  things  from  his  centre  of  vision, 
and  of  drawing  out  their  aid.  Had  his  life  been 
prolonged  his  earnest  appeals  for  the  heathen  must 
have  borne  great  fruit.  Yet  his  two  years'  Episco- 
pate was  in  truth  the  sowing-time,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  others  who  have  emulated  his  devotion. 
He  was  the  planter  of  the  ground ;  he  laid  down  the 
principles  which  others  followed. 

The  secret  of  his  religious  life  was  entire  self- 
consecration ;  he  had  offered  himself  to  God  by  a 
conscious  surrender.  His  service  in  his  parish,  for 
the  Penitentiary  work,  and  at  Grahamstown,  was  all 
an  unity ;  his  personal  faith  shone  brightly  whatever 
task  he  undertook,  and  his  transparent  purity  of 
soul  attracted  wherever  he  was.  So  always  there  is 
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an  unity  about  every  life  consciously  surrendered  to 
God,  and  an  attractive  power  drawing  others  to  a 
like  beauty  and  strength.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
Bishop  Armstrong  wrote  the  simple  hymn  we  are 
now  to  consider.  He  was  but  expressing  his  own 
longings  for  himself  and  his  people  : 

"  O  Thou,  Who  makest  souls  to  shine 

With  light  from  lighter  worlds  above, 
And  droppest  glistening  dew  divine 
On  all  who  seek  a  Saviour's  love, 

"  Do  Thou  Thy  benediction  give 

On  all  who  teach,  on  all  who  learn, 
That  so  Thy  Church  may  holier  live, 
And  every  lamp  more  brightly  burn." 

The  address  of  the  first  verse,  and  the  prayer  of 
the  second,  give  the  note  of  the  hymn  throughout ; 
— it  is  God,  the  Giver  of  grace.  Grace,  as  the  dew 
in  a  hot  summer  refreshes  the  parched  grass, 
refreshes  the  souls  of  those  who  thirst  to  know 
their  Saviour's  love.  It  is  grace  which  makes 
"  souls  to  shine  with  light  from  lighter  worlds 
above  "  ;  it  is  grace  which  transforms  the  counten- 
ance as  well  as  the  life  of  the  most  degraded  savage, 
or  the  most  abandoned  sinner.  Grace  is  the  best 
gift  of  God.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
it.  It  is  given  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer ;  it  is 
given  when  the  Bible  is  reverently  and  thoughtfully 
read ;  it  is  given  through  the  services  of  God's 
House ;  it  is  given  especially  through  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Grace  makes  the  individual 
life  truly  Christlike,  and  builds  up  that  temple  of 
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God  of  which  each  true  follower  of  the  Lord  is  a 
living  stone. 

But  special  gifts  for  ministry  are  necessary, 
and  the  third  verse  enumerates  them.  One  gift 
must  inspire  all  others — the  spirit  of  prayer.  "  Am 
I  talking  to  God  when  I  say  my  prayers?"  said  a 
little  child  to  his  mother  as  he  knelt  at  her  knee. 
Here  is  the  simplest  conception  of  prayer — "talking 
to  God,"  "speaking  to  God."  This  is  just  the 
thought  which  enters  our  mind  as  we  read  Mr. 
Armstrong's  prayers  as  they  are  written  down  in  his 
book,  "  The  Priest  in  his  Closet."  His  heart  is 
open  to  us.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  short  extract 
which  will  show  how  he  spoke  to  God : — 

"  Oh,  take  from  me,  merciful  Lord,  all  sleep  and 
desire  of  sleep  ;  souls  may  be  lost  even  through  the 
unwatchfulness  of  but  a  few  days.  Of  how  great  a 
price  is  even  one  opportunity  of  speaking  Thy 
Word,  if  Thou  art  with  me  I  Teach  me  after  Thine 
own  most  perfect  pattern,  to  go  about  doing  good, 
and  to  be  zealous  in  doing  good,  that  I  may  be  a 
faithful  pastor,  and  that  nothing  be  lost  to  this 
people  through  my  unfaithfulness.  Make  me  not  only 
an  evangelist,  but  a  true  pastor,  going  about  from 
house  to  house.  From  house  to  house  I  ought  to 
carry  Thy  Word,  that  the  state  of  individual  souls 
may  be  better  discerned,  and  that  words  in  season 
may  be  better  spoken." 

The  writer  of  this  prayer  remembered  how  at 
his  Ordination  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  be 
"diligent  in  prayer."  He  made  prayer  the  centre 
of  his  life. 
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"Give  those  that  teach  pure  hearts  and  wise, 

Faith,  hope  and  love,  all  warmed  by  prayer  : 
Themselves  first  training  for  the  skies, 
They  best  will  raise  their  people  there." 

"  All  warmed  by  prayer."  Coleridge  says  some- 
where that  "  of  all  mental  exercises  earnest  prayer 
is  the  most  severe."  It  behoves  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  seek  earnestly  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  It  is  given  to  those  who  seek.  Con- 
sider The  Confessions  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
the  prayers  running  through  them.  Read  the  de- 
votions of  S.  Anselm,  and  see  what  prayer  was  to 
that  pure  soul.  Study  the  Preces  Privates  of 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  and  learn  how  such  devotions 
appeal  to  men  of  such  widely  different  tendencies 
as  Dr.  Pusey  and  Archbishop  Tait.  Take  up  and 
think  over  Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata,  which 
still  lays  hold  of  the  hearts  of  earnest  men.  These 
were  rare  souls  with  a  distinct  gift  for  prayer,  and 
as  we  read  their  thoughts  we  are  filled  with  their 
spirit ;  we  exercise  ourselves  unto  prayer.  Such 
leadership  the  Christian  minister  will  not  despise. 
"  He  knows  little  of  himself  who  is  not  much  in 
prayer,  and  he  knows  little  of  God  who  is  not  much 
in  praise  " ;  this  is  a  golden  sentence  from  Bishop 
Wilson,  which  clergy  and  laity  may  well  ponder. 
As  we  gain  the  spirit  of  prayer,  our  faith  will  shine 
more  brightly,  our  hope  will  quicken,  our  love  for 
souls  will  become  a  consuming  fire. 

"  Give  those  that  learn  the  willing  ear, 

The  spirit  meek,  the  guileless  mind  ; 
Such  gifts  will  make  the  lowliest  here, 
Far  better  than  a  kingdom  find, ' ' 
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"The  willing  ear,"  "the  spirit  meek,"  "the 
guileless  mind " — these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Christ's  true  followers.  "  These  virtues,"  said  S. 
Francis  de  Sales,  "  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  are  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
They  are  like  the  violets  which  love  the  coolness  of 
the  shade,  which  are  fed  with  dew,  and  which, 
though  they  have  no  brilliancy,  cease  not  to  shed 
fragrance  around.  I  put  more  value  on  prayer, 
which  is  the  torch  of  all  the  virtues ;  on  devotion, 
which  consecrates  all  our  actions  to  the  service 
of  God ;  on  humility,  which  makes  us  have  a  low 
esteem  of  ourselves  and  of  our  actions;  on  sweet 
temper,  which  makes  us  kind  to  all  the  world ;  on 
patience,  which  makes  us  bear  all  things ;  than  on 
heroism,  magnanimity,  liberality,  virtues  which  do 
not  cover  so  much  ground,  and  are  more  seldom 
in  use." 

The  practice  of  these  so-called  passive  virtues 
sometimes  seems  so  difficult ;  we  do  not  see  that 
they  are  so  beautiful  as  we  are  told.  The  events  of 
life  dispose  us  to  look  upon  the  attainment  of  force- 
ful qualities  as  the  royal  road  to  happiness,  and  we 
become  discouraged  because  those  stronger  virtues 
find  (as  we  think)  no  openings  in  our  lives.  We 
need  a  truer  measure  of  great  and  small  in  spiritual 
things;  meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  are  not  seen 
in  true  perspective.  Frederic  Ozanam's  illustration 
may  help  us  to  find  the  true  centre  of  vision :  "  We 
are,  all  of  us,  like  the  weavers  of  the  Gobelins,  who, 
following  out  the  pattern  of  a  well-known  artist, 
endeavour  to  match  the  threads  of  divers  colours  on 
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the  wrong  side  of  the  woof,  and  do  not  see  the 
result  of  their  labours.  It  is  only  when  the  texture 
is  complete  that  they  can  admire  at  their  ease  those 
lovely  flowers  and  figures,  those  splendid  pictures, 
worthy  of  the  palaces  of  kings.  So  it  is  with  us. 
We  work,  we  suffer,  and  we  see  neither  the  seed  nor 
the  fruit.  But  God  sees  it,  and  when  He  releases 
us  from  our  task,  He  will  disclose  to  our  wondering 
gaze  what  He,  the  great  Artist,  everywhere  present 
and  invisible,  has  woven  out  of  those  toils  that  now 
seem  so  sterile,  and  He  will  then  deign  to  hang  up, 
in  His  palace  of  gold,  the  flimsy  web  that  we  have 
spun." 

The  scholar's  willingness  to  learn,  meekness, 
guilelessness,  follow  upon  a  submissive  acceptance  of 
the  will  of  God,  as  it  comes  in  the  homely  events  of 
daily  life.  The  inward  life,  being  lived  with  Christ 
in  God,  manifests  itself  in  beautiful  graces ;  there  is 
a  peace  in  the  midst  of  worry  or  of  turmoil ;  there 
is  a  submission  just  to  do  or  suffer  what  God  wills; 
there  is  a  sweetness  under  provocation  which  never 
fails ;  there  is  a  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
even  though  the  cost  to  self  is  great ;  no  affront  can 
dispel  the  charity  of  heart;  no  persecution  drive 
away  the  calmness  of  spirit.  For  these  and  many 
other  graces  the  fourth  verse  prays. 

Now  having  prayed  for  teacher  and  scholar, 
shepherd  and  sheep,  in  separate  petitions,  we  have  a 
verse  of  joint  prayer : — 

"  Oh  !  bless  the  shepherd  ;  bless  the  sheep  ; 

That  guide  and  guided  both  be  one  ; 
One  in  the  faithful  watch  they  keep 
Until  this  hurrying  life  be  done." 
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No  more  sacred  tie  exists  than  that  of  pastor  and 
people,  and  here  we  pray  that  God's  blessing  may 
rest  upon  both  and  bind  their  hearts  in  one.  Where 
mutual  trust  is  found,  where  mutual  love  reigns, 
there  is  the  spirit  of  unity  which  the  Saviour  prayed 
might  mark  His  disciples  always :  "  Neither  for 
these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe 
on  Me  through  their  word;  that  they  all  may  be 
one;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us." 

We  can  thank  God  for  many  examples  of  parochial 
unity  in  the  history  of  our  Church  in  these  later 
days.  When  the  first  Bishop  of  Wakefield  was 
Rector  of  Whittington,  in  Shropshire,  he  united  all 
together,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  "  one  holy 
bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity."  The 
children  used  to  cross  the  road  when  they  saw  him 
coming,  just  to  have  the  happiness  of  his  smile  of 
greeting.  The  great  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Hook, 
exercised  the  same  strong  influence,  and  so  unified 
his  people  that  the  spirit  thus  generated  has  not 
yet  exhausted  itself,  though  nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  that  great  ministry. 

The  unity  of  a  parish  should  be  something  like 
the  unity  of  a  Public  School.  We  know  the  esprit 
de  corps  which  reigns  in  our  great  schools — the 
realisation  of  the  one  life ;  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of 
unity  that  love  of  the  old  school  never  dies.  Each 
feels  that  the  honour  of  the  school  is  in  his  hands  ; 
he  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  its  life,  a  duty  to 
discharge,  a  part  to  play.  One  spirit  reigns.  So  in 
the  parish  there  should  be  one  aim,  one  strong  sense 
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of  duty,  one  feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  one  watch  against  evil,  one  resolute 
defiance  of  sin.  Where  men  respond  to  Jesus' 
claims,  where  priest  and  people  yield  to  His  guid- 
ance, where  they  follow  His  leadership,  there  unity 
will  grow.  For  unity  clergy  and  laity  must  strive 
and  pray ;  each  can  strengthen  and  increase  it ;  each, 
alas  !  can  hinder  it. 

"  If  thus,  good  Lord,  Thy  grace  be  given, 

Our  glory  meets  us  ere  we  die  ; 
Before  we  upward  pass  to  heaven 
We  taste  our  immortality." 

Thought  returns  to  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  and 
its  glad  acceptance  and  use  by  clergy  and  people. 
This  grace  unites  both  together,  takes  away  what- 
ever may  hinder  godly  union  and  concord,  gives  a 
foretaste  of  heaven's  joys.  The  minister  can  render 
no  service  to  those  for  whom  he  feels  no  love  ;  the 
people  cannot  strengthen  the  hands  of  him  whom 
they  do  not  trust.  Love  and  trust  must  abound  if 
a  church,  a  congregation,  a  parish,  is  to  be  a  compact 
unit  fighting  in  the  great  army  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Both  love  and  trust  are  God's  gifts,  and  He  will 
give  them  to  the  priest  who  is  much  in  prayer,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  the  willing  ear,  the  meek 
spirit,  the  guileless  mind. 

The  author  sees  clearly  the  service  which  a 
united  parish  can  render  in  the  Church  of  God.  He 
feels  the  joy  of  common  work  and  effort.  He  is 
raised  above  earth  and  earthly  things  as  he  thinks 
of  the  possibilities  unfolded  of  mutual  help.  He 
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sees  that  there  can  be  no  greater  happiness  here 
than  that  men  should  gladly  serve  one  another 
His  thoughts  rise  above  earth,  and  he  contemplates 
heaven  as  offering  fuller  opportunities  of  service. 
Heaven's  joys  will  be,  he  is  sure,  the  rendering  of 
service.  Earth,  used  as  a  place  of  service,  will  be 
the  best  preparation  for  heaven,  where  service  is 
still  the  law  of  happiness  and  life.  By  service 

1 '  Before  we  upward  pass  to  heaven 
We  taste  our  immortality." 


IV. 

"HARK,   THE   GLAD    SOUND!    THE 
SAVIOUR   COMES." 

(4/A  Sunday  in  Advent.) 

S.  LUKE  iv.  18.    (R.V.) 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

Because  He  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 

poor  : 

He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives, 
And  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

THE  religious  debt  the  Church  of  England  owes  to 
Nonconformity  is  perhaps  most  apparent  to  the 
ordinary  man  when  he  takes  up  a  hymn-book,  and 
searches  out  the  history  of  the  authors  of  many 
favourite  hymns.  Take  two  names  from  the 
eighteenth  century  of  men  whose  friendship  is 
seen  in  the  lives  of  both,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge.  Both  were  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  both  have  placed  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  under 
an  obligation  by  their  sweet  songs  of  Sion.  Isaac 
Watts  gave  us  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
Cross "  and  "  O  God,  our  Help,  in  ages  past " ; 
Doddridge  gave  us  "  My  God,  and  is  Thy  Table 
spread"  and  "Hark,  the  glad  sound!  "  These  and 
other  hymns  by  these  distinguished  teachers  belong 
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to  every  section  of  Christ's  Church,  and  point  us, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  Churchman's  debt  to  Noncon- 
formity in  the  hymns  he  loves. 

Philip  Doddridge  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Nonconformist  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  story  is  that  of  a  sincere  Christian  who  early 
learned  to  love  God,  and  whose  life  was  one  of 
unceasing  diligence  in  his  Saviour's  service. 

The  stock  from  which  Dr.  Doddridge  sprang 
may  show  the  source  of  the  deep  convictions  which 
everywhere  and  always  marked  him  out  as  a  man  of 
piety.  His  mother  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  Bauman,  who  had 
fled  from  Prague  to  escape  persecution,  and  landed 
in  England  with  a  few  gold  pieces  in  his  pocket. 
He  became  the  master  of  Kingston-on-Thames 
Grammar  School.  His  paternal  grandfather  also 
made  sacrifices  for  conscience'  sake ;  he  was  one  of 
the  ministers  under  the  Commonwealth  who  were 
ejected  in  1662.  Of  him,  Calamy  quaintly  writes 
"  He  was  an  ingenious  man  and  a  scholar,  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  an  acceptable  preacher,  and 
a  very  peaceable  Divine.  His  Rectory  was  worth 
£"150  per  annum." 

His  mother's  strong  convictions  and  earnestness 
are  manifested  by  an  incident  her  son  records : 
before  he  could  read  she  used  to  tell  him  Old  and 
New  Testament  stories,  using  as  illustrations  some 
blue  Dutch  chimney  tiles.  Like  John  Ruskin,  whose 
mother  was  equally  mindful  of  her  maternal  duty, 
Philip  Doddridge  was  nurtured  upon  the  Bible,  and 
his  character  took  its  mould  from  its  teaching. 
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He  lost  both  father  and  mother  early,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
he  wrote  in  the  diary,  which  already  he  had  begun 
to  keep,  "  God  is  an  immortal  Father,  my  soul 
rejoiceth  in  Him ;  He  hath  hitherto  helped  me  ;  may 
it  be  my  duty  to  approve  myself  a  more  affectionate, 
grateful,  and  dutiful  child." 

The  year  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  birth  was  1702  ;  he 
was  the  twentieth  child  of  his  parents,  and  at  birth 
was  thought  to  be  dead.  A  servant  noticed  some 
faint  flickering  of  life  and  took  up  the  little  weak 
creature,  and  so  with  great  care  he  was  brought 
almost  from  death  to  life.  He  never  had  robust 
health,  and  was  only  forty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  died  of  consumption. 

In  spite  of  feeble  constitution,  his  energy, 
spiritual  power,  and  diligence  were  amazing ;  even 
in  early  years  he  gave  proof  of  the  assiduity  which 
marked  his  life. 

His  school  days  were  first  spent  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames  Grammar  School.  When  his  father  died, 
in  1715,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  St.  Alban's, 
when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  became  a  second  father  to  the  lad.  His 
affection  for  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  influence  this 
intimacy  exerted  upon  his  character,  are  demon- 
strated by  his  becoming  a  member  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
Church  on  January  1st,  1719,  when  he  was  only 
sixteen-and-a-half  years  old.  Their  friendship 
continued  throughout  life,  and  only  a  few  months 
before  hisowi,  death  Dr.  Doddridge  preached  on  16th 
December,  1750,  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  friend. 
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Of  his  personal  relation  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Doddridge 
then  said — "  To  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  under 
God  I  owe  even  myself,  and  all  my  opportunities  of 
usefulness  in  the  Church ;  to  him  who  was  not  only 
the  instructor  of  my  childhood  and  youth  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  but  my  guardian  when  a 
helpless  orphan,  as  well  as  the  generous,  tender, 
faithful  friend,  of  all  my  advancing  years." 

As  a  youth  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  noticed  him, 
and  offered  him  an  University  education,  promising 
him  a  benefice  later  in  the  Church  of  England,  if 
he  would  seek  Holy  Orders.  His  convictions  were 
already  strong  and  he  refused  the  offer,  preferring  to 
minister  amongst  Nonconformists,  in  whose  ranks 
he  had  been  born,  and  whose  tenets  he  held.  In 
October,  1719,  he  went  to  Kibworth  to  be  trained  for 
the  Nonconformist  ministry.  In  1723,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one,  he  became  minister  of  an  Indepen- 
dent congregation  of  150  people  at  Kibworth  with  a 
stipend  of  £35  per  annum. 

Throughout  his  college  course  and  ministry  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  study.  He  generally 
rose  at  5  a.m.  His  plans  of  study  and  the  subjects 
of  his  sermons  were  laid  out  months  ahead.  He 
kept  a  careful  record  of  time,  and  how  he  had  spent 
it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  Books  of  expositions  and  devotions,  lectures, 
sermons,  hymns,  poured  forth  in  ceaseless  stream 
from  his  pen.  His  sermons  will  still  reward  the 
reader.  His  "  Family  Expositor,"  in  six  volumes, 
is  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  piety.  His 
religious  genius  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  powerful 
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addresses  which  make  up  the  volume,  "  On  the  rise 
and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,"  a  work  said  to 
have  been  prompted  by  Isaac  Watts,  who  revised  a 
portion  of  it.  His  pastoral  lectures,  prepared  for 
the  students  of  the  college  over  which  he  presided 
for  twenty  years,  are  full  of  practical,  sanctified 
common-sense,  and  are  worth  studying  by  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  still.  His  hymns,  written 
frequently  to  be  sung  after  a  sermon  to  complete 
or  sum  up  its  message,  number  397,  according  to 
Mr.  Humphreys;  some  of  them  will  be  sung  by 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Dr.  Doddridge  found  time  to  conduct  a  large 
correspondence,  and  his  letters  shew  him  to  have 
been  a  playful,  incisive,  and  direct  writer.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  superscriptions  to  his  letters  ; 
one  is  addressed  to  "a  young  lady  going  to  the 
Indies,"  and  is  full  of  kindly,  fatherly  touches; 
another  is  to  "a  young  man  recovered  from  sick- 
ness " ;  a  third  is  to  his  wife.  I  give  the  super- 
scription of  this  in  full  because  of  its  affectionate 
pleasantry :  "  To  my  trusty,  and  well-beloved  Mrs. 
Mercy  Doddridge,  the  dearest  of  all  dears,  the 
wisest  of  all  my  earthly  counsellors,  and  of  all  my 
governors  the  most  potent,  yet  the  most  gentle  and 
moderate."  A  fourth  letter  may  be  quoted  in  part ; 
it  was  addressed  to  "a  baronet  who  used  God's 
Name  in  vain."  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  "  I  thought 

it  more  respectful  to    write  to  Sir  J on  this 

occasion,  than  to  speak  to  him  before  the  company ; 
but  it  is  a  law  I  lay  down  to  myself  to  do  the  one  or 
the  other,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
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honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  my  friends,  and 
the  world  about  them." 

No  other  Nonconformist,  Dr.  Watts  excepted, 
exerted  in  that  day  an  equal  or  like  influence.  The 
times  were  troublous,  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  a 
prominent  Dissenter,  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  George  II.  The  cause  of  this  was,  doubtless, 
jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Nonconformist 
Divine,  for  one  of  the  rules  of  his  life  was  the 
avoidance  of  controversy.  It  is  good  to  learn  that 
the  King  took  a  strong  line,  and  insisted  that  in  his 
reign  "there  should  be  no  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake."  No  word  of  anger  escaped  him.  His 
daughter  put  the  gentle  side  of  his  character  in 
clear  light  when  she  said  in  later  years,  "  the  ortho- 
doxy my  father  taught  his  children  was  charity." 

A  brief  notice  must  be  given  of  the  academy  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  In  1725,  when  he  was 
23  years  old,  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Four  years  later,  in 
1729,  he  opened  a  theological  academy  at  Market 
Harborough,  and  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Northampton,  where  for  twenty  years  more  he 
successfully  carried  on  this  work.  His  learning, 
curriculum,  and  piety  attracted  scholars,  and  150 
of  these  entered  the  ministry  of  his  own  or  kindred 
bodies.  This  is  striking  testimony  to  his  power  of 
inspiration,  and  evinces  the  high  estimation  of 
his  character  and  attainments. 

Preaching,  teaching,  writing,  engaging  in  good 
works,  such  as  the  founding  of  the  Northampton 
Infirmary,  responding  to  all  calls  upon  his  time  and 
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strength,  our  author  lived  a  strenuous  life.  Weak 
by  constitution,  his  ill-health  continually  gave  great 
anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  the  strain  of  the  work 
in  which  he  engaged  was  often  beyond  his  strength. 
In  early  middle  life  signs  of  consumption  shewed 
themselves,  and  in  December,  1750,  he  caught  a 
chill  when  he  journeyed  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon 
of  Dr.  Clarke.  Disquieting  symptoms  manifested 
themselves,  and  he  was  urged  to  relax.  As  the 
early  months  of  1751  passed  his  physical  condition 
became  worse,  and  at  last  he  was  advised  to  seek 
a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  He  sailed  on 
September  30th  to  Lisbon,  but  died  a  few  days 
after  arrival,  on  October  26th.  Thus  passed  away 
one  of  the  saintliest  souls  of  the  18th  century. 

As  a  writer  of  hymns  Dr.  Doddridge  had  a  great 
reputation  in  his  own  generation.  Composed  as 
illustrations  of  particular  texts,  they  were  often 
circulated  in  manuscript;  when  sung  in  public 
worship  they  were  given  out  line  by  line  in  the  old 
Dissenting  fashion.  The  author  was  ever  ready  to 
give  copies  to  friends  who  asked  for  them,  and 
hence  there  exist,  in  the  good  Doctor's  own  clear 
handwriting,  several  manuscript  copies  of  the  same 
hymn ;  with  characteristic  kindness  they  had  been 
presented  to  their  fortunate  possessors.  None  of 
them  were  printed  till  four  years  after  Doddridge's 
death,  and  then  a  volume  containing  364  hymns 
was  issued.  In  1838  a  complete  edition  containing 
397  hymns  was  put  forth  by  John  Doddridge 
Humphreys.  Of  these  James  Montgomery,  himself 
the  writer  of  many  well-loved  hymns,  wrote,  "  They 
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shine  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and,  like  the  saints, 
they  are  lovely  and  acceptable  for  fervid,  unaffected 
love  to  God,  His  service,  and  His  people."  Only 
Doddridge's  choicest  compositions  are  found  in  use 
in  the  Church  of  England;  five  of  these  we  all 
know—"  My  God,  and  is  Thy  Table  spread";  "Ye 
servants  of  the  Lord  " ;  "  O  happy  day,  that  fixed 
my  choice  " ;  "  O  God  of  Bethel  "  ;  "  Hark,  the  glad 
sound  ! "  Of  the  last,  pre-eminently  an  Advent  hymn, 
Lord  Selborne  said  at  a  York  Church  Congress, 
"  A  more  sweet,  vigorous,  and  perfect  composition 
is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  whole  body  of 
ancient  hymns."  It  is  surely  also  very  high  praise 
that  Doddridge's  communion  hymn  is  so  universally 
sung. 

An  examination  of  the  Advent  hymn  shews  at 
once  its  Scriptural  basis ;  it  is  clearly  founded  upon 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  the  passage  made  memorable  by  its 
being  read  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  when,  as  S.  Luke  (iv.  16)  reports,  He 
spoke  upon  His  mission  and  its  objects.  The  incident 
may  be  recalled.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Galilean 
ministry,  and  in  the  great  journey  of  His  teaching  in 
the  villages  and  towns  He  came  to  Nazareth,  and, 
according  to  His  usual  custom,  He  entered  the 
synagogue  there  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  Often  He  had 
been  a  silent  worshipper,  but  now  He  stood  up  to  read 
the  second  of  the  two  lessons.  He  stopped  short 
when  He  had  read  two  verses  of  Isaiah  Ixi.,  and  sat 
down  to  speak.  Every  eye  was  upon  Him,  and 
every  word  was  followed  as  He  told  those  present 
that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  Whom  the  prophet  had 
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spoken,  claiming  that  His  mission  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  words  He  had  read.  The  spell  of  gracious 
words  was  broken  at  last ;  a  murmuring  arose ; 
whispers  went  round  about  His  parentage.  They 
would  not  allow  His  claim ;  their  anger  was  kindled ; 
they  drew  Him  forth  from  the  synagogue,  and  would 
have  cast  Him  down  from  a  hill  near,  but  He  passed 
through  them  and  went  His  way.  "  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not."  His 
claim  and  His  work  offended  them. 

In  contrast  with  the  reception  the  people  of 
Nazareth  gave  to  the  Saviour,  the  poet  pictures  His 
coming  as  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 

"  Hark,  the  glad  sound  !  the  Saviour  comes, 

The  Saviour  promised  long  ! 
Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne, 
And  every  voice  a  song. ' ' 

"The  Saviour  comes."  It  is  not  so  much  the 
second  coming  that  is  spoken  of,  as  the  continual, 
the  present  coming  into  lives  and  hearts.  We  look 
back  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  a  little  Child ;  we  look 
forward  to  His  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ;  between  these  two  great  advents  there  is  His 
coming  into  the  heart,  the  life  of  men.  This  is 
continual.  He  comes  still  to  fulfil  the  mission 
which  Isaiah  spoke  of — "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  He  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound  ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  The  hearts  of  men  must  respond 
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to  this  proclamation,  and  be  made  thrones  for  Him 
Who  can  satisfy  their  cravings;  songs  of  praise 
should  fill  every  mouth,  as  the  fulness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  message  is  seen.  This  is  the  test  of  our 
generation.  Can  we  see  and  recognise  the  Saviour 
coming  to  us?  The  trial  of  the  generation  which 
lived  when  Jesus  was  upon  earth  was  the  recognition 
of  Him  in  the  form  of  a  man.  Our  trial  is  of  a 
different  character ;  He  still  comes,  but  the  eye  of 
faith  alone  can  see  Him ;  He  still  comes,  but  it  is 
the  spiritual  faculty  which  can  alone  discern  Him. 
He  Himself  said,  "  I  come  to  you  "  ;  it  is  our  part 
to  recognise  Him  near  in  the  form  which  He 
chooses  in  our  day.  "  It  may  be  that  we,  to  our 
utter  loss,  shall  fail  like  those  of  earlier  times,  to 
read  our  lesson  as  it  is  given.  It  may  be,  the 
Spirit  helping  us,  that  we  shall  in  part  anticipate  it 
and  use  it  for  our  inspiration  and  guidance."  The 
trustful  and  reverent  recognition  of  Christ's  coming 
in  history  and  in  society,  in  movements,  in  revolu- 
tions of  life,  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  us  now. 
It  will  bid  us  pause  before  we  hastily  or  thought- 
lessly condemn,  before  we  in  careless  laissez  faire 
take  no  trouble  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
life  about  us.  He  comes  in  life's  changes  and 
chances.  Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne  for 
Him,  let  every  voice  sing  His  praise  Who  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  past,  the  centre  of  the  present, 
the  hope  of  the  future. 

So  the  keynote  of  the  hymn  is  "the  Saviour 
comes."  Every  verse  echoes  the  words,  "  He 
comes  the  prisoners  to  release,"  "  He  comes  to  give 
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sight  to  the  blind,"  "  He  comes  the  broken  heart  to 
bind,"  "He  comes  to  enrich  the  humble  poor.'' 
We  will  take  as  our  guide  the  hymn's  verses  in 
order  and  let  them  teach  us. 

"  He  comes,  the  prisoners  to  release, 

In  Satan's  bondage  held  ; 
The  gates  of  brass  before  Him  burst, 
The  iron  fetters  yield." 

To  Joseph,  the  name  of  the  Child  who  should  be 
born,  was  revealed  by  the  angel,  who  said  to  him, 
"Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus;  for  He  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins."  The  salvation 
He  wrought  is  in  one  aspect  complete.  In  another 
aspect  it  is  continually  being  accomplished.  It  is 
this  second  aspect  of  salvation  as  the  result  of  the 
continual  coming  of  the  Lord  which  is  here  spoken 
of.  An  incident  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  worker 
will  illustrate  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  the  soul.  He 
was  employed  in  an  engineering  business.  After 
the  day's  work  was  done  he  used  to  hurry  home  for 
tea,  wash  and  dress,  and  then  once  more  go  out  to 
a  place  of  entertainment.  One  summer  evening  he 
passed  a  little  knot  of  church  people,  holding  an 
open-air  service,  and  the  words  of  the  Master  fell 
upon  his  ears,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden."  Two  or  three  weeks  after, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  parish,  the  same  kind  of 
open-air  service  was  being  held,  and  he  heard  once 
more  the  same  striking  text.  Again  seven  days 
passed,  and  a  third  occasion  saw  him  hurrying  to 
his  variety  theatre,  and  for  the  third  time  he  heard 
the  same  words.  He  took  his  place  at  the  end  of 
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the  scores  of  people  waiting,  but  he  could  not  keep 
the  text  from  his  mind,  and  suddenly  he  left  his 
place  and  returned  home.  He  sought  for  a  Bible 
and  found  the  text ;  under  God's  blessing  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  fold.  The  bonds  were  burst ; 
he  became  a  good  husband  and  father  and  worker. 
He  entered  into  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God, 
whereas  before  he  had  been  "in  Satan's  bondage 
held."  The  Saviour  came  to  that  man  and  arrested 
his  steps  and  his  heart.  He  was  saved  from  the 
chain  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  with  which 
Satan  had  bound  him;  the  follies  of  sinful  habit 
were  broken. 

"  He  comes,  from  thickest  films  of  vice, 

To  clear  the  mental  ray, 
And  on  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  day." 

We  are  to  understand  that  Jesus  still  comes  to 
enable  men  to  see.  Take  the  mass  movements 
towards  Christianity  which  we  hear  of  among  the 
depraved  classes  in  the  Punjab  and  South  India, 
and  in  the  Yoruba  district  in  West  Africa.  Consider 
that  remarkable  Uganda  mission.  The  story  of  a 
generation's  change  in  this  last,  reads  like  a  romance. 
Where  men  and  women  and  children  were  murdered, 
where  cruelty  and  lust  abounded,  where  superstitious 
rites  of  the  most  degraded  kind  were  practised, 
there  is  now  a  law-abiding  Christian  society,  a 
kingdom  of  light.  The  centre  of  vision  of  the 
people  has  been  changed,  and  they  see  things  in 
their  due  proportions.  The  sin  and  degradation 
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have  passed  away.  The  whole  conception  of  life 
has  been  revolutionized;  Christ  has  come  to  them, 
and  from  thickest  films  of  vice  has  cleared  their 
mental  ray. 

In  the  back  streets  and  dark  alleys  of  our  large 
towns  Jesus,  too,  comes  with  the  same  blessed 
results.  The  drunkard,  whose  eyes  were  blind  to 
goodness,  purity,  holiness,  accepts  Jesus  as  his 
Master,  and  his  former  life  is  seen  in  its  lurid 
colours.  The  careless  youth  or  frivolous  maiden, 
whose  loud  laugh  and  vulgar  horseplay  disgrace 
some  of  our  streets  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  feels 
the  appeal  of  the  Saviour,  and  responds  to  it.  The 
coming  of  Christ  purifies  their  lives,  quickens  their 
sensibility,  rouses  their  higher  nature,  gives  them  a 
clear  vision  of  life  and  its  meaning. 

"  He  comes,  the  broken  heart  to  bind, 

The  bleeding  soul  to  cure  ; 
And  with  the  treasures  of  His  grace 
To  enrich  the  humble  poor." 

"  The  broken  heart  to  bind,  the  bleeding  soul  to 
cure."  What  a  message  of  consolation  is  here  ! 
Are  we  distressed  by  failure  in  spiritual  things,  by 
anguish  at  some  infraction  of  God's  law  whose  sin- 
fulness  has  suddenly  dawned  upon  us,  by  the  sense 
of  wickedness,  or  by  contempt  of  self — then  the 
coming  of  Christ  into  the  soul  brings  balm  and 
strength.  He  comes  when  the  burden  of  sin  is 
heavy;  and  just  when  we  feel  we  can  no  longer 
carry  it,  the  Saviour's  presence  is  realised.  "  So  I 
saw  in  my  dream,"  writes  John  Bunyan  in  our 
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greatest  English  allegory,  "  that  just  as  Christian 
came  up  with  the  Cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off 
his  shoulders,  and  fell  from  his  back  and  began  to 
tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  when  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw 
it  no  more."  Then,  like  Christian,  we  go  on  our 
way  with  confident  faith  and  bright  hope.  The 
treasures  of  His  grace  have  been  opened  to  us,  and 
we  have  tasted  their  richness. 

"  Our  glad  Hosannas,  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim  ; 
And  heaven's  eternal  arches  ring 
With  Thy  beloved  Name." 

The  coming  of  the  Saviour  to  pardon,  free, 
enlighten,  and  forgive,  is  a  powerful  and  inspiring 
thought  which  will  fill  our  hearts  with  joy,  and  our 
lips  with  praise.  A  backward  look  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  will  convince  us  that  it  is  a  true  thought 
and  will  strengthen  our  faith.  I  will  choose  the 
examples  which  Dr.  Westcott,  in  his  "  Historic 
Faith,"  quotes.  The  eloquent  passage  would  be 
spoilt  by  being  summarised,  and  its  lesson  will  be 
best  enforced  in  the  writer's  own  words  : 

"At  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
the  fourth  century,  at  the  conversion  of  the  Northern 
nations  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the  birth  of 
Modern  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the 
re-birth  of  the  old  civilisation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Christ  came  as  King  and  Judge. 

"  Christ  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came  at 
the  time  when  Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the 
East,  vindicated  the  supreme  independence  of  the 
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Faith,  and  Augustine,  the  champion  of  the  West, 
affirmed  the  world-wide  embrace  of  the  Church. 

"  He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  the  Irish  Columban  offered  to  the  bar- 
baric warriors  the  virtues  of  an  unseen  power 
stronger  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  our  own 
English  Boniface  sealed  by  a  fearless  death  a  life  of 
victorious  sacrifice. 

"  He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  the  Italian  Francis  of  Assisi  claimed 
once  more  for  the  poor  their  place  in  the  Church 
beside  emperors  and  popes  and  nobles,  and  taught 
the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  in  the  universal 
language  of  his  age. 

"  He  came,  and  we  can  see  that  He  came,  at  the 
time  when  men  as  far  apart  as  Loyola  and  Philip 
Neri,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Colet  and  Cranmer, 
shewed  in  many  parts  and  with  many  failures,  that 
Christ  claims  and  satisfies  the  individual  power  of 
every  man. 

"  On  each  of  these  occasions  new  thoughts,  new 
principles,  new  estimates  of  things,  entered  into  the 
world,  and  remain  still  to  witness  to  their  divine 
origin.  The  successive  spiritual  revolutions  were 
not  at  once  recognised  or  understood.  Christ  moved 
among  men,  and  they  did  not  know  Him." 

With  such  historical  signs  and  proofs  of  Christ's 
coming,  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  our  Lord  in  hopeful 
expectation,  and  are  assured  that  He  comes  to  us 
too.  It  may  be  we  see  not  the  expected  signs  of 
His  presence,  but  faith  can  pierce  through  the  veil, 
and  tells  us  that  He  must  and  will  come  in  the 
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crises  of  history  and  of  life,  in  the  movements  and 
changes  which  are  about  us.  Once  we  grasp  this 
truth,  our  hearts  must  of  necessity  be  lifted  up  in 
welcoming  adoration  and  praise.  Earth  as  well  as 
heaven  will  be  recognised  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  God,  as  the  scene  on  which  Jesus  shows  Himself 
to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  com- 
prehend. Life  will  be  linked  with  life,  and  heart 
with  heart,  in  praise  of  Him  Who  comes  to  fill  the 
soul  and  to  satisfy  its  longings  and  needs. 


V. 

"  OF  THE  FATHER'S  LOVE  BEGOTTEN." 

(Chrtst?nas.) 

i  TIMOTHY  in.  16. 
"God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

To  write  a  sermon  on  such  a  hymn  as  Charles 
Wesley's  "  Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing,"  would 
almost  be  a  desecration  ;  its  music  and  phrases 
need  no  explanation  ;  it  is  its  own  best  interpreter. 
So,  too,  Nahum  Tate's  famous  lines,  "  While 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night,"  need 
no  commentator.  The  simple  statement  of  the 
Incarnation  and  its  attendant  facts,  is  more  than 
any  attempt  at  explanation.  The  same  is  true  of 
John  Byrom's  popular  hymn,  "  Christians,  awake ! 
Salute  the  happy  morn  "  ;  we  feel  the  power  of  the 
narrative  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel,  and  do 
not  stop  to  analyse  the  language  in  which  the  old, 
old  story  comes  to  us. 

So  one  feels  that  the  theme  of  a  sermon  on  a 
Christmas  hymn  must  be  upon  less  familiar  words ; 
yet  the  chosen  hymn  must  have  a  message ;  one,  too, 
which  henceforth  may  be  to  us  a  channel  of 
blessing  and  thought.  This  I  find  in  an  old  hymn 
of  1,500  years  ago,  written  by  a  poet  called 
Prudentius,  whose  Epiphany  hymn,  "  Bethlehem  ! 
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of  noblest  cities,  none  can  once  with  thee  compare," 
will  never  cease  to  be  sung.  Prudentius'  Christmas 
hymn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  little  known,  although 
it  is  printed  in  the  three  most  popular  hymn  books 
used  by  church  people.  Perhaps  the  metre  of  the 
lines  "  Of  the  Father's  love  begotten  "  has  prevented 
its  being  set  to  a  tune  whose  swing  would  catch  the 
popular  ear.  Of  Prudentius  I  must  speak  when  we 
consider  his  Epiphany  hymn  ;  now  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  translator  of  his  Christmas  hymn,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  who  re-discovered  so  many  old 
Latin  and  Greek  hymns,  whose  great  services  as  a 
translator  everyone  ought  to  recognise. 

John  Mason  Neale  came  of  a  religious  stock.  His 
paternal  grandparents  had  been  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  their  soul  by  the  Evangelical  Revival.  John 
Newton  was  an  intimate  and  valued  friend.  Their 
youngest  son,  Cornelius,  was  a  man  of  great  mental 
power,  who  was  Senior  Wrangler,  Smith's  Prize- 
man, and  Chancellor's  Medalist  at  Cambridge. 
Ordained  in  1822,  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
he  died  in  1823,  when  his  son,  John  Mason,  was 
but  five  years  old.  On  his  mother's  side,  the  boy 
was  the  heir  of  great  ability.  His  grandfather, 
John  Mason  Good,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  power,  as  his  versions  of  Lucretius, 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Canticles  attest.  Very  early 
the  grandson  shewed  the  same-  signs  of  literary 
taste  and  power  and  of  the  faculty  for  acquiring 
languages.  At  his  death  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Neale 
knew  twenty  languages,  and  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  more  than  a  dozen  of  them. 
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So  far  as  we  can  discover,  his  boyhood  was  not 
marked  by  the  precocity  usually  associated  with 
genius.  Before  proceeding  to  his  first  school  at 
Blackheath,  he  was  taught  for  a  year  or  two  by  the 
Rector  of  Shepperton,  the  parish  to  which  Mrs. 
Neale  removed  soon  after  her  husband's  death.  At 
Blackheath  he  remained  four  years,  and  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Sherborne. 
There  his  school-life  was  apparently  uneventful,  and 
he  passed  on  to  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
residence  in  1836.  He  was  ever  a  voluminous 
reader;  grammars,  dictionaries,  obsolete  treatises, 
dusty  folios,  all  in  their  different  degrees  had  an 
attraction  for  his  inquiring  mind.  He  loved  above 
all  things  exploring  for  treasures  of  mediaeval  lore, 
and  while  in  residence  at  Cambridge  he  was  ever 
looking  out  for  archaeological  information.  The  two 
long  vacations  of  1837  and  1838  were  spent  in  this 
study ;  he  visited  hundreds  of  churches  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  travelling  to  New- 
castle, Carlisle,  and  Glasgow.  The  first  fruit  of 
this  study  was  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
founded  by  himself  and  a  few  like-minded  friends. 
Later  the  Society's  name  was  changed  to  the 
Ecclesiological  Society.  Its  influence  was  very 
great,  and  it  merited  the  praise  which  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  gave  to  it: — "The  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
with  an  energy  which  sometimes  showed  more  deter- 
mination than  tact,  but  which  was  always  impelled 
by  a  convinced  will,  devoted  itself  to  the  cultivation 
of  Church  architecture  in  connection  with  worship, 
and  of  worship  in  reference  to  that  architecture 
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under  the  name  of  ecclesiology.  The  spirit  of 
church  building  and  church  restoration  leapt  from 
county  to  county,  and  from  parish  to  parish ;  one 
cathedral  after  another  has  shaken  off  sleep,  and  has 
arrayed  itself  in  the  glorious  apparel  of  the  King's 
daughter,  and  the  spiritual  works  of  a  church  in 
vigorous  life  have  followed  the  outward  adorning  of 
the  sanctuary."  Those  who  can  recall  the  sad 
structural  condition  of  many  parish  churches,  the 
unsightly  high-backed  pews,  the  chancel  and  the 
sanctuary  dirty,  dusty,  and  uncared  for,  will  ap- 
preciate the  changes  which  Dr.  Neale  helped  to 
inaugurate.  How  quickly  their  influence  grew  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  in  1843  no 
less  than  98  applications  were  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  designs  or  advice  in  reference  to  parish 
churches.  The  first  number  of  the  Society's  organ, 
the  Ecclesiologist,  had  been  issued  in  November, 
1841. 

From  his  earliest  years  Dr.  Neale  had  looked 
forward  to  the  ministerial  life,  and  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  on  June  6th,  1841,  and  Priest  in  1842.  His 
classical  knowledge  and  attainments  seemed  to  destine 
him  for  work  at  Cambridge,  but  he  never  took  root 
there  although  he  had  been  elected  Fellow  of  Down- 
ing College.  He  left  Cambridge  on  his  appointment 
to  the  benefice  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex,  and  there 
found  that  disease  of  the  lungs  had  begun.  He 
had  been  married  a  year  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Cambridge  vicar.  His  physician  advised  him  to 
spend  the  winters  away  from  England,  so  he  and 
his  wife  sailed  for  Madeira  to  seek  health.  He  was 
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happy  in  these  months  of  exile,  for  he  had  access 
to  a  good  library,  and  was  able  to  continue  his  literary 
work,  and  to  accumulate  further  stores  of  learning. 
After  three  winters  his  friends  rejoiced  to  know 
that  the  disease  was  stayed.  In  June,  1845,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  November  he  won  the 
Seatonian  prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a 
sacred  subject.  This  success  was  repeated  on  nine 
other  occasions.  In  this  connection  we  may  note 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  completed  his  poems. 
In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  at  this  time  he  says, 
"  I  cannot  write  more  now  because  of  this  miserable 
Seatonian :  I  only  began  him  on  Monday,  and  he 
must  go  off  on  Friday  evening.  I  have  made  verses 
until  I  have  the  headache. 

' '  And  this  self  same  Epistle 
Most  manifestly  shews, 
Whatever  I  may  do  in  verse, 
I  cannot  write  in  prose. " 

Shortly  after  returning  from  Madeira  he  heard 
that  the  Wardenship  of  Sackville  College  was 
vacant.  This  was  really  an  almshouse  for  a  few 
old  people  of  both  sexes;  and  the  Warden's 
salary  was  £24  per  annum.  The  duties  were 
light ;  he  would  have  an  opportunity  for  remunera- 
tive literary  work,  and  he  decided  to  accept  the 
appointment.  He  was  already  a  marked  man,  as 
belonging  to  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  High 
Church  party,  and,  combined  with  this,  was  an 
aggressiveness  of  disposition  which  aroused  the 
opposition  of  many.  He  was  content  with  his 
almost  sinecure  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 
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Though  his  work  was  not  subject  to  Episcopal 
jurisdiction,  he  was  not  allowed  to  spend  his  days 
in  peace.  In  May,  1847,  he  was  inhibited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  for  fourteen  years  he 
remained  under  the  censure  of  his  Diocesan.  The 
literary  fruitfulness  of  those  years  was  extraordinary. 
He  took  frequent  journeys  to  the  Continent  to  see 
libraries  and  to  consult  and  collate  manuscripts, 
and  thus  entered  into  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  learned  men  of  other  communions.  In  these 
years  he  was  engaged  on  the  translation  of  the 
hymns  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  which  have 
made  his  name  famous.  He  was  also  studying 
minutely  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  in 
due  course  produced  a  history  of  that  Church,  which 
still  holds  a  foremost  place  as  a  monument  of 
English  scholarship.  To  him  in  the  first  instance 
is  mainly  due  the  increased  knowledge  of  and  in- 
terest in  the  Eastern  Communion  which  has  been 
manifested  in  the  last  sixty  years. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied 
with  the  foundation  of  the  nursing  Sisterhood  of 
S.  Margaret,  East  Grinstead.  The  Sisterhoods 
already  founded  had  undertaken  Penitentiary  work, 
but  Dr.  Neale  looked  forward  to  the  organizing  of 
women's  work  on  another  line ;  he  desired  to  see 
Anglican  Sisters  of  Charity  undertaking  active 
mission  and  nursing  work.  This  had  never  been 
attempted,  and  by  many  it  was  considered  im- 
practicable. Preliminary  difficulties  were,  however, 
overcome,  and  in  February,  1855,  the  first  Sisters 
were  sent  to  Westminster  Hospital  to  be  trained. 
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In  1856  the  first  house  at  East  Grinstead  was 
occupied.  The  furniture  was  scanty  and  the  house 
very  bare,  and  the  inmates  few,  yet  this  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  great  social  and  religious  work.  The 
foundation  and  management  of  this  nursing  Sister- 
hood, and  of  the  numerous  subsidiary  institutions 
which  quickly  grew  up  around  it,  latterly  engaged 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energy.  Indeed 
the  Times  in  its  obituary  notice  said  of  him : — "  Dr. 
Neale  will  be  best  known  for  his  connection  with 
the  Sisters  of  East  Grinstead,  a  society  of  Anglican 
nuns."  He  saw  the  importance  of  women's  work 
in  the  Church,  and  pointed  out  a  new  line  of  service 
for  those  who  have  special  gifts  of  ministry.  If 
another  seer  could  but  arise  to  show  our  generation 
the  lines  along  which  women's  work  should  be 
further  organized  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 
could  call  forth  a  responsive  devotion  and  conse- 
crated energy  which  might  renew  the  springs  of  the 
Church  life  of  our  day.  To  J.  M.  Neale  belongs 
the  credit  of  seeing  two  generations  ago  the  im- 
portant place  which  women's  work  should  take  in 
ministering  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  the  sick 
and  suffering,  and  thus  he  opened  the  way  for  those 
further  methods  of  women's  ministry  which  we 
are  still  feeling  after. 

Dr.  Neale  died  on  August  6th,  1866,  after  a  painful 
illness  of  five  months'  duration,  worn  out  with  in- 
cessant work.  He  was  only  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  notices  of  his  death  in  the  Ecclesiologist 
and  the  Guardian  leave  no  doubt  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  contemporaries  held  him. 
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He  left  behind  him  "  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  learned  theologians,  one  of  the  most 
erudite  scholars,  one  of  the  best  linguists,  one  of 
the  sweetest  hymnodists,  and  perhaps  the  foremost 
liturgicist  of  his  time.  His  learning  was  varied  and 
profound,  the  versatility  of  his  powers  was  astonish- 
ing. Gifted  with  a  most  retentive  memory,  an 
indefatigable  student,  trained  from  early  boyhood 
to  express  himself  in  fluent  and  graceful  sentences, 
he  became  an  accomplished  and  voluminous  writer 
in  many  departments  of  literature.  In  some  direc- 
tions he  has  had  no  successor." 

The  hymn  books  of  Christendom  bear  testimony 
to  the  services  he  rendered  to  English  hymnody ; 
his  translations  are  loved  and  sung  everywhere. 
The  greatness  of  this  debt  ought  to  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  reads  through  the  list  of  authors  of 
hymns  prefixed  to  many  collections ;  a  quotation 
from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church  will  further  help  to  demon- 
strate it.  "  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  shows  how  very  little  interest  has  been 
hitherto  felt  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  these 
are  literally,  I  believe,  the  only  English  versions  of 
any  part  of  the  treasures  of  Oriental  Hymnology. 
The  eighteen  quarto  volumes  of  Greek  Church- 
poetry  can  only  at  present  be  known  to  the  English 
reader  by  my  little  Book."  When  we  learn  that 
"The  day  is  past  and  over,"  "Christian,  dost  thou 
see  them?"  "The  Day  of  Resurrection,"  "Those 
eternal  bowers,"  "  Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the 
strain,"  "Art  thou  weary,"  "  O,  happy  band  of 
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pilgrims,"  "Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port,"  and 
"  Fierce  was  the  wild  billow,"  are  all  found  in  this 
collection,  and  were  then  made  known  for  the  first 
time,  we  can  measure  part  of  our  obligation.  Then, 
also,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Neale,  "  Jerusalem  the  golden," 
"  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion,"  "  For  thee,  O  dear, 
dear  country,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix.  Other  well-known 
translations  of  Latin  hymns  are :  "  Christ  is  made 
the  sure  foundation,"  "  The  royal  banners  forward 
go,"  "  Of  the  Father's  love  begotten,"  "  The  strain 
upraise,"  "Jesus,  the  very  thought  is  sweet,"  "All 
glory,  laud,  and  honour."  More  than  sixty  of 
his  hymns  and  translations  are  found  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  nearly  forty  in  Church 
Hymns,  twenty-one  in  The  Hymnal  Companion. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  hymns  were  trans- 
lations ;  he  was  a  translator  of  genius. 

"  Of  the  Father's  love  begotten "  is  part  of  a 
larger  poem  by  Prudentius, — "  for  use  at  every 
hour."  There  are  various  translations,  but  the 
best-known  rendering  is  that  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale,  with  whom  it  is  said  Sir  H.  W.  Baker 
collaborated.  To  Dr.  Neale  we  may  rightly  assign 
our  knowledge  of  the  hymn,  and  also  a  large  part  of 
the  most  popular  English  version  of  it. 

A  singular  dignity  marks  the  opening  verse.  The 
great  theme  is  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  a 
time  of  stress  like  that  when  Prudentius  wrote,  it 
was  inevitable  that  dogmatic  statement  should  be 
clearly  and  forcibly  expressed.  Parties  contended 
with  and  excommunicated  one  another.  The  ortho- 
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dox  poet  who  lived  'at  such  a  period  would  seek 
to  express  the  orthodox  teaching  of  his  day,  and 
Prudentius  is  therefore  very  definite  and  dogmatic. 
It  will  be  good  to  read  the  first  verse,  and  also  two 
other  verses,  usually  omitted,  to  see  this  point, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  sequence  of  the  poet's 
ideas. 

"Of  the  Father's  love  begotten, 
Ere  the  world  began  to  be, 
He  is  Alpha  and  Omega, 

He  the  Source,  the  Ending  He, 
Of  the  things  that  are,  that  have  been, 
And  that  future  years  shall  see, 
Evermore  and  evermore. 

"  At  His  word  they  were  created ; 
He  commanded  ;  it  was  done  : 
Heav'n  and  earth  and  depths  of  ocean 

In  their  threefold  order  one  ; 
All  that  grows  beneath  the  shining 
Of  the  moon  and  orbe\i  sun, 
Evermore  and  evermore. 

"He  is  found  in  human  fashion, 

Death  and  sorrow  here  to  know, 
That  the  race  of  Adam's  children, 
Doom'd  by  law  to  endless  woe, 
May  not  henceforth  die  and  perish 
In  the  dreadful  gulf  below, 
Evermore  and  evermore." 

"  Ere  the  world  began  to  be,"  "At  Whose  word 
all  things  were  created,"  He  was  of  the  Father's 
love  begotten,  Who  is  the  subject  of  the  hymn. 
Phrase  after  phrase  is  piled  up  to  make  manifest 
the  wonder  of  the  Incarnation.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega.  He  is  the  Source  of  all  things,  and 
the  Ending  too.  From  Him  all  things  came  ;  "  He 
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commanded;  it  was  done":  heaven  and  earth,  all 
creation,  were  made  by  Him,  and  "  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  No  doubt 
can  enter  the  mind  of  any  reader  of  the  English 
version  that  the  poet  knew  full  well  the  current 
thought  of  his  day,  and  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  where  we  confess  our  belief  in  "  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Be- 
gotten of  His  Father  before  all  worlds,  Being  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  Whom  all  things 
were  made."  "  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,"  "  Of  the  Father's  love  begotten,  ere  the 
world  began  to  be,"  are  phrases  whose  relation  is 
obvious  when  we  know  that  little  more  than  half-a- 
century  separated  the  framers  of  the  Nicene  Con- 
fession and  Prudentius.  The  religious  world  was 
still  deeply  stirred,  and  statements  about  the  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God  were  most  carefully  weighed  and 
made.  It  was  natural  to  embody  a  Nicene  phrase  in 
a  poem  dealing  with  such  deep  truths  as  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  translator  has 
done  well  to  use  one  of  the  Creed's  Articles. 

It  is  well  to  notice,  too,  that  S.  Paul's  words  find 
a  place  here :  "  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man." 
We  cannot  go  wrong  if  we  use  Scripture  phrases  to 
express  these  great  realities,  and  here,  a  text  which 
has  been  much  discussed  and  commented  upon,  is 
employed  to  convey  the  same  truth  as  that  which 
the  Apostle  desired  himself  to  declare.  The  object 
of  the  Incarnation  with  its  attendant  suffering 
and  death,  is  next  set  forth — "that  the  race  of 
Adam's  children,  may  not  henceforth  die."  So  the 
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Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  are  linked  to- 
gether; the  second  is  the  consequence  of  the  first, 
in  view  of  the  sin  which  had  entered  into  the 
world. 

The  original  order  of  the  poem  is  best  followed 
when  we  read  the  lines  with  the  full  nine  verses. 
So  now  there  follows  the  outburst  of  wonder  and 
adoration  which  is  so  natural  as  we  contemplate 
the  wonderful  love  of  God  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  O  that  ever-blessed  birthday, 

When  the  Virgin,  full  of  grace, 
Of  the  Holy  Ghost  incarnate 

Bare  the  Saviour  of  our  race ; 
And  that  Child,  the  world's  Redeemer, 

First  displayed  His  sacred  face." 

What  can  we  write  in  prose  to  set  forth  the  great- 
ness of  the  first  Christmas  Day  and  its  yearly 
anniversary?  The  hosts  of  heaven  united  in 
praising  God  when  they  told  the  shepherds  the 
wonderful  news.  Praise  must  fill  every  heart. 
We  will  not  question  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Virgin-Birth  to  be  God's  method  of  redemption. 
We  will  rather  look  back  upon  the  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  Child  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ; 
we  will  read  the  testimony  of  millions  of  lives 
inspired  by  Him,  filled  by  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
offering  Him  the  glory  and  praise  which  are  given 
to  God  alone.  We  shall  see  that  for  the  Son  of  God 
to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  it  was  necessary 
and  natural  that  He  should  come  in  some  unique 
way,  and  thus  sanctify  and  purify  the  nature  of  man- 
kind. Thus,  once  more,  hearts  sing  for  joy,  and 
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our  lips  cannot  find  words  to  proclaim  the  intensity 
of  our  rapture  at  being  permitted  to  join  with  angels 
and  archangels  in  praising  God. 

"  O  ye  heights  of  Heav'n  adore  him  ; 

Angel  hoits,  His  praises  sing  ; 

All  dominions,  bow  before  Him, 

And  extol  our  God  and  King  ; 

Let  no  tongue  on  earth  be  silent, 

Every  voice  in  concert  sing, 

Evermore  and  evermore." 

When  Philip  found  Nathanael,  as  S.  John  relates, 
he  said,  "  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  Law,  and  the  prophets  did  speak,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  So  the  next  verse  tells  that  He  Who 
was  worthy  to  receive  the  praise  of  all  the  heavenly 
host  is  the  one  of  whom  seers  of  old  time  chanted, 
Whom  the  prophets  promised  in  their  writings. 
Right  down  the  ages  witnesses  never  ceased  to 
proclaim  His  coming,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
at  Bethlehem  the  event  for  which  the  world  waited 
happened,  and  in  a  stable  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  born.  Ever  since  then  the  world  which  was 
the  scene  of  His  Ministry,  Death,  and  Resurrection, 
has  been  suffused  with  a  new  light  from  Him,  Who 
said  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World." 

"  This  is  He  Whom  seers  in  old  time 

Chanted  of  with  one  accord  ; 
Whom  the  voices  of  the  Prophets 
Promised  in  their  faithful  word  ; 
Now  He  shines,  the  long-expected  ; 
Let  creation  praise  its  Lord, 
Evermore  and  evermore." 
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And  now  the  glory  and  sovereignty  are  shewn  to 
belong  to  Him  throughout  earth  and  heaven.  He 
Whom  we  are  called  to  praise  is  the  Righteous 
Judge  of  those  departed,  He  is  the  King  of  those 
who  live ;  His  throne  is  high  exalted  and  He  reigns 
over  all,  all-powerful,  all-loving,  all-just.  Now  He 
lives  and  reigns  :  one  day  He  shall  come  again  with 
all  the  holy  angels  to  judge. 

' '  Righteous  Judge  of  souls  departed, 
Righteous  King  of  them  that  live, 
On  the  Father's  throne  exalted 

None  in  might  with  Thee  may  strive  ; 
Who  at  last  in  vengeance  coming 
Sinners  from  Thy  face  shall  drive, 
Evermore  and  evermore. ' ' 

The  praise  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  must  be  in 
every  mouth — old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  alike  must  set  forth  His  love.  An 
almost  literal  translation  of  the  verse  which  speaks 
to  all  these  is  given  by  Canon  Bigg  in  his  essay  on 
Prudentius  in  "  Wayside  Sketches  of  Early  Church 
History,"  and  will  interest  those  who  care  to 
compare  it  with  the  freer  version  of  our  hymn 
books. 

"  Thee  let  old  men,  Thee  let  young  men, 

Thee  the  lads  in  tuneful  choir, 
Thee  the  mother  and  the  maidens, 

And  the  simple  little  girls 
Voices  sweet  in  music  blending, 
Sound  abroad  in  modest  strains." 

Another  verse,  of  which  no  rendering  is  given  in 
our  hymn  books,  is  translated  by  Canon  Bigg,  and 
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deserves  a  place  here.    In  th  e  original  there  is  no 
rhyme : — 

"  Thee  the  windings  of  the  rivers, 

Thee  the  rain  and  wild  sea-strain, 
Rain  and  heat  and  sun  and  hoar-frost ; 

Wind-tossed  forests,  night  and  day, 
Celebrate  in  ceaseless  praises, 

Through  the  ages  of  all  time." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind  how  the  poet 
of  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  looked  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  sincerely  and  whole-heartedly  believed 
in  His  Divinity — "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
Very  God  of  Very  God."  The  first  verse  strikes 
the  note  which  all  the  other  verses  deepen,  "  He  is 
Alpha  and  Omega,"  He  is  the  Beginning  and  the 
End.  Yet  being  God  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  and  for  man  He  wrought  redemption.  His 
praises  henceforth  shall  be  sung  by  all. 

"  Christ  to  Thee,  with  God  the  Father, 

And,  O  Holy  Ghost,  to  Thee, 
Hymn  and  chant,  and  high  Thanksgiving, 

And  unweakened  praises  be, 
Honour,  glory,  and  dominion, 
And  eternal  victory, 

Evermore  and  evermore." 


VI. 

"BETHLEHEM!  OF  NOBLEST  CITIES." 

(Epiphany.) 

S.  MATTHEW  n.  6. 

"And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Juda ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor, 
that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel." 

Do  many  members  of  any  congregation  know  that 
the  Epiphany  hymn,  "  Bethlehem !  of  noblest 
cities"  (or  in  its  other  form,  "Earth  has  many  a 
noble  city"),  comes  to  us  from  the  first  decade  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  is  translated  from  the  works 
of  a  Christian  poet  who  was  born  348  A.D.  ? 
Everyone  has  heard  that  many  of  our  Collects  are 
the  work  of  devout  Christians  of  the  ages  long  past, 
and  some  will  know  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Collects  at  Mattins  and  Evensong  can  be  traced  to 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  who  was  bishop  of 
Rome  from  492  to  496  A.D.  Well,  even  before  that 
period  there  were  Christian  poets :  this  Epiphany 
hymn  is  a  few  lines  from  a  long  Latin  poem  called 
The  Cathemerinon.  The  Cathemerinon  consisted 
of  twelve  hymns,  the  first  half  for  the  hours  of  the 
day,  the  second  for  the  different  Church  Seasons. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  layman,  a  Spaniard,  Prudentius 
by  name,  who  lived  not  far  from  Saragossa,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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The  only  record  of  Prudentius'  life  is  found  in 
forty-five  beautiful  and  pathetic  verses  prefixed  as 
a  preface  to  his  works.  Probably  he  did  not  belong 
to  a  very  distinguished  family,  for  he  never  speaks 
of  his  relations.  His  education  followed  the  usual 
lines,  and  when  we  read  that  he  had  "  wept  under 
the  swishy  rod  "  at  school,  a  touch  of  nature  is  given 
that  makes  us  feel  a  kinship  with  him.  In  due 
course  he  came  under  the  instruction  of  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  from  whom,  like  other  youths  of  his  day, 
he  received  careful  training  in  the  art  of  public 
discourse.  Subjects  were  proposed  to  the  pupils 
like  those  which  would  be  treated  before  the  people, 
or  at  the  bar,  and  they  were  obliged  to  speak  upon 
them.  Readiness  of  speech  and  power  in  debate 
could  not  be  better  taught.  Prudentius  became 
learned  in  the  Latin  classics  and  in  the  philosophy 
of  his  day,  and  clearly  was  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments. 

His  education  being  completed,  he  practised  at 
the  bar.  His  work  as  an  advocate  soon  left  him 
unsatisfied.  The  laws  of  the  Empire  were  good,  but 
their  administration  bad ;  this  calling  therefore 
exposed  him  to  great  temptations.  He  must  win  his 
cases;  every  artifice  must  be  used  to  do  so.  To 
make  the  evil  appear  good,  to  win  a  verdict  even  for 
the  wrong  doer,  could  not  but  exercise  a  debasing 
influence  upon  the  pleader.  In  that  corrupt  age 
the  two  careers  open  to  the  educated  youth  were 
in  the  forum  and  in  the  camp :  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  Prudentius  made  his  choice  he  had 
chosen  the  one  which  seemed  most  agreeable  to  his 
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taste.  When  he  saw  what  advocacy  meant,  the 
art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better,  he  had 
no  place  to  turn  unto.  What  must  he  do  ?  Should 
he,  like  so  many  other  honest  men  of  that  day,  flee 
for  refuge  to  the  retirement  of  the  newly-founded 
monasteries  ?  It  was  a  serious  question.  He  had 
met  with  some  success.  "Twice,"  he  writes,  "with 
the  reins  of  law  I  have  guided  illustrious  cities." 
He  had  also  received  some  mark  of  imperial  favour — 
probably  some  honorary  rank.  "  At  last  the  good- 
ness of  the  Prince  raised  me  to  a  higher  grade  in 
the  service,  and  made  me  stand  in  the  order  next 
himself."  We  can  understand  how  sorely  tried  he 
was. 

In  his  57th  year,  when,  as  he  himself  puts  it, 
"the  snow  was  upon  his  head,"  he  resolved  to 
leave  for  ever  his  worldly  employments,  and  apply 
himself  to  write  verses  to  the  praise  of  God,  against 
heresies  and  the  Pagan  religion,  to  explain  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  to  tell  of  the  martyrs  who 
suffered  for  the  Gospel.  His  gifts  must  henceforth 
be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  "  Let  thy 
sinful  mind,"  he  cries  to  himself,  "put  off  its  folly. 
Let  it  praise  God  by  voice,  if  it  cannot  praise  Him 
by  active  service."  He  was  filled  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  nothingness  of  the  things  among  which 
and  in  which  he  had  lived.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  poetry. 

From  his  works  we  learn  something  of  his  dis- 
position. He  writes  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
guilty  of  great  sins,  as  if  a  simple  ascetic  life  was 
the  only  atonement  he  could  make  for  the  past. 
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One  of  the  chief  notes  of  his  poems  is  a  stern, 
almost  fierce  asceticism.  Fasting  he  treats  as  a 
prime  means  of  Christian  life ;  animal  food  he 
appears  to  repudiate.  But  sweetness  and  humility 
run  through  all  his  lines.  Whole-hearted  conse- 
cration of  himself  and  his  gifts  to  God's  service, 
and  true  devotion,  may  be  read  by  any  interested 
student.  His  must  have  been  a  most  lovable 
disposition.  He  is  a  seeker  after  spiritual  truth, 
an  earnest  teacher  of  the  truths  he  has  learned. 
As  we  should  expect,  he  is  a  loyal  son  of  the 
Empire,  proud  of  its  high  traditions. 

His  hymns  which  have  been  translated  are  not 
short  pieces  bound  together  because  they  proceed 
from  one  pen.  They  are  embedded  in  longer 
poems,  and  have  been  rescued  by  translators  from 
the  forgotten  or  little  read  works  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  Just  as  John  Keble's  famous  hymns,  "  New 
every  morning  is  the  love,"  and  "  Sun  of  my  soul," 
are  parts  of  his  Christian  Year,  so  Prudentius' 
hymn,  "  Bethlehem  !  of  noblest  cities/'  is  embedded 
in  The  Cathemerinon.  Prudentius'  poems  are  re- 
ligious lyrics  which  may  be  read  like  The  Christian 
Year;  the  poet  himself  belongs  to  the  family  of 
religious  writers  such  as  Vaughan,  Herbert,  Keble, 
and  Isaac  Williams.  He  was  a  true  man  of  letters, 
and  has  been  called  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
earlier  Christian  poets  of  the  West. 

When  or  how  Prudentius  died,  we  do  not  know. 
His  writings  had  great  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  were  widely  read ;  possibly  they  were  the 
popular  devotional  books.  The  Epiphany  hymn  was 
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inserted  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  revised  according 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  published  from  1576 
onwards. 

The  importance  of  our  author's  writings  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  broke  almost  entirely  new  ground. 
He  was  preceded  by  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  and  with 
them  by  metrical  compositions  he  has  opened  to 
the  whole  Christian  Church  a  vent  for  the  instincts 
of  praise,  so  deeply  rooted  in  man's  nature.  He 
saw  that  verse  is  the  natural  outcome  and  true 
expression  of  the  religion  of  a  generation,  and  he 
used  his  poetical  powers  to  express  in  choice 
language  for  others  what  he  himself  had  seen. 

In  Church  Hymns  there  are  several  excellent 
translations  by  J.  M.  Neale,  W.  J.  Courthorpe, 
and  others.  In  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  the 
hymn  for  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  "  Sweet  flowerets 
of  the  martyr  band,"  is  a  good  example  of  the 
sweetness  and  grace  of  the  poet.  Other  transla- 
tions are  given  in  the  English  Hymnal,  and  in 
magazine  articles,  and  speak  of  the  fascination 
which  Prudentius  has  exerted  upon  scholars  able  to 
appreciate  Latin  verse.  The  translation  of  our 
Epiphany  hymn  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Caswall,  whose  name  appears  in  many  hymn  books 
as  the  translator  of  Latin  hymns.  The  Latin 
original  is  beautifully  rendered  by  Mr.  Caswall, 
whose  work  has  riveted  the  hold  of  this  hymn  upon 
the  Church  of  Christ.  No  other  hymn,  except  those 
of  S.  Ambrose,  has  been  so  long  or  so  well  loved. 

About  the  time  when  Prudentius  flourished,  there 
lived  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt  a  monk,  Syrus  by 
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name,  who  wrote  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  I 
quote  an  extract  to  show  how  the  incident  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  the  Christians  of  that  age  : 

"  A  star  shines  forth  in  heaven  suddenly  ; 
A  wondrous  orb  !  less  than  the  sun,  yet  greater  : 
Less  in  its  outward  light,  but  greater  in 
Its  inward  glory— pointing  to  a  mystery  ; 
That  morning  star  sent  forth  its  beams  afar 
Into  the  land  of  those  who  had  no  light  ; 
Led  them  as  blind  men,  by  a  way  they  knew  not, 
Until  they  came  and  saw  the  Light  of  Men, 
Offered  their  gifts,  received  eternal  life, 
Worshipped  and  went  their  way." 

Painters  have  given  to  the  world  their  conceptions 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  their  pictures 
have  formed  the  popular  realisation  of  the  scene 
far  more  than  we  think.  Scores  of  windows  in  our 
parish  churches  have  from  the  Middle  Ages  onwards 
contained  representations  of  the  biblical  narrative. 
Hymns  of  modern  times,  such  as  Chatterton  Dix's 
"As  with  gladness,  men  of  old,"  and  Bishop  Heber's 
"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning," 
declare  that  our  later  days  still  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  story.  Christians  in  every  age  have 
been  touched  by  the  Wise  Men's  worship  of  Jesus 
as  by  few  other  Scripture  incidents. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  Prudentius 
made  the  worship  of  the  Wise  Men  the  subject  of 
his  muse.  The  lines  we  sing  record  the  facts  with 
an  allusion  to  tradition  which  had  gathered  about 
the  narrative,  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  gifts 
offered  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  an  ascription  of 
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a  valedictory  charge.  "  I  am  Merlin,  and  I  am 
dying,"  he  said ;  his  charge  was  "  Follow  the 
gleam  "  : — 

"  Oh,  young  mariners, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
Crowd  your  canvas, 
And  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  the  gleam." 

The  charge  is  a  true  one  for  all  life.  The  gleam 
of  light  is  given  of  God ;  happy  are  they  who  follow 
it ;  they  will  be  led  to  fuller  knowledge  and  to  loftier 
heights  than  they  dream.  "Follow  the  gleam  "  may 
well  be  our  motto,  learnt  from  the  manifestation  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  those  Gentile  seekers  after  truth. 

"  Holy  Jesus,  in  Thy  brightness 

To  the  Gentile  world  displayed  ! 
With  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
Endless  praise  to  Thee  be  paid. ' ' 

The  poet  looks  backward  and  forward.  He  sees 
in  the  Wise  Men  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  of 
the  Gentile  world  which  should  be  later  gathered 
in ;  hence  their  visit  of  adoration  calls  up  in  him 
thankfulness  and  joy.  He  looks  down  the  centuries 
and  sees  the  life  and  love  of  Jesus  ever  being  more 
completely  manifested.  Millions  wait  for  the  Gospel, 
but  the  fulness  of  ths.  Gentiles  will  certainly  be 
gathered  in.  The  Gospel  will  bring  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  and  one  great  chorus  of  praise  will  be 
sung  by  all  created  things  to  Him  whose  Incarna- 
tion began  that  work  of  redemption  which  is  only 
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completed  when  all  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

How  shall  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  be 
continued  ?  How  shall  the  brightness  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  be  displayed  throughout  the 
world?  It  must  be  in  the  lives  of  professing 
Christians.  Upon  us,  whatever  our  position,  educa- 
tion, or  possessions,  lies  the  infinite  responsibility  of 
displaying  the  life  of  Christ.  Each  must  contribute 
his  life's  light  to  the  manifestation.  An  illustration 
will  help  us  to  see  this. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  in  a  volume  of  sermons 
to  children,  describes  a  Christmas- Day  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  a  Cathedral  of  an  old  German  town. 
"  The  building  was  vast,  lofty,  and  solemn.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  I  went  into  it,  and  the  wind  was 
whistling  through  the  carved  stone  battlements,  and 
the  snow  was  falling  out  of  the  starless  sky ;  only  a 
very  feeble  glimmer  shone  through  the  stained  glass 
of  the  Minster  windows  into  the  market-place,  where 
the  snow  began  to  whiten  the  ground,  and  a  shiver- 
ing sentinel  paced  up  and  down  before  the  guard- 
house. When  I  got  inside,  the  great  Church  was 
quite  dark,  except  for  the  candles  on  the  altar  which 
were  burning,  for  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
lighting  it.  But  by  degrees  the  people  came  in,  and 
each  had  brought  a  little  wax  taper,  a  little  twisted 
coil  of  yellow,  or  white,  or  red  wax,  and  the  end 
%vas  lighted  and  uncoiled  as  wanted.  Little  by  little 
as  the  people  arrived,  the  light  began  to  spread 
through  the  vast  building  from  these  tiny  specks  of 
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candles  ;  at  last  the  great  Cathedral  was  full  from 
end  to  end,  and  twinkling  everywhere,  down  the 
nave,  behind  the  pillars,  along  the  aisles,  in  the 
transepts,  all  round  the  choir,  with  more  than  a 
thousand  lights."  The  Church  of  God  on  earth, 
like  that  Cathedral,  is  lighted  by  the  little  lamps  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ ;  by  the  burning  sparks  of 
those  who  love  their  Lord,  and  await  His  coming. 
So  shall  the  manifestation  of  Christ  be  continued, 
completed,  and  consummated. 


VII. 
"FORTY  DAYS  AND  FORTY  NIGHTS." 

(ls(  Sunday  in  LetH.) 

S.  MATTHEW  iv.  i,  2. 

"  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil." 

' '  And  when  He  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  He  was 
afterward  an  hungred." 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Guardian  some  years 
ago  began  some  notes  on  Church  Music  by  asking, 
"  Do  monthly  magazines  in  the  present  day  enrich 
hymnody  as  they  formerly  did  ?  "  While  leaving 
each  of  my  hearers  to  seek  the  answer  for  himself, 
the  question  sets  one  thinking,  and  I  shall  introduce 
the  hymn  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  con- 
sideration on  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  by  reminding 
you  of  examples  of  enrichment  through  the  pages  of 
periodical  literature. 

"Rock  of  Ages" — the  most  popular  hymn  in  the 
English  language — appeared  in  this  way.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  Toplady  in  1776.  At  that  time  he 
was  engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  John 
Wesley  upon  the  latter's  theory  of  Perfection. 
From  boyhood  Toplady  had  been  known  as  possess- 
ing a  brusque  and  violent  temper,  and  his  letters 
reflected  his  characteristic  violence  and  venom. 

These  were  published  in  the  Gospel  Magazine.     At 
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the  close  of  some  extraordinarily  bitter  sentences, 
Dr.  Toplady  added  the  hymn  we  all  love.  From 
this  magazine  the  hymn  passed  into  the  hymn  books 
of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  same  magazine  in  April,  1780,  published 
Edward  Perronet's  familiar  hymn,  "  All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesu's  Name."  The  equally  familiar  tune 
set  for  it  by  William  Shrubsole,  at  one  time  a 
chorister  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
organist  of  Bangor  Cathedral,  appeared  also  in  the 
same  periodical. 

Cardinal  Newman's  ever  popular  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light,"  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  same 
manner.  The  British  Magazine  for  March,  1834, 
printed  it  with  the  heading :  "  Faith — Heavenly 
leadings."  Thus  did  "  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  "  first  see  the  light. 

The  hymn  which  church  people  always  sing  on 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  "  Forty  days  and  forty 
nights,"  was  published  in  the  same  way.  Its 
author  was  the  Rev.  George  Hunt  Smyttan,  B.A., 
a  son  of  Dr.  Smyttan,  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
Board.  Mr.  Smyttan  was  born  in  1825.  In  due 
course  he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  ordained  in 
1848,  and  became  Rector  of  Hawksworth,  Notts,  in 
1850,  on  the  presentation  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Hunt. 
During  his  stay  at  Hawksworth  he  rebuilt  the 
chancel  and  erected  a  new  parochial  school,  and  was 
a  faithful  Parish  Priest.  He  resigned  in  1858,  and 
died  twelve  years  later.  Three  volumes  of  religious 
poetry  came  from  his  pen,  and  one  hymn,  the 
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solemn  and  soul-moving  lines  of  Lent,  is  used 
everywhere.  This  hymn  was  first  published  in  the 
Penny  Post  for  March,  1856.  As  first  printed  it 
consisted  of  nine  stanzas;  the  first,  second,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  those  commonly  sung 
now.  The  heading  reads :  "  Poetry  for  Lent ;  as 
sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing."  The  subject  is  the 
Fast  and  Temptation  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Scriptural  account  of 
the  Temptation  immediately  follows  the  Baptism  in 
the  River  Jordan.  "  Immediately,"  says  S.  Mark, 
"  the  Spirit  driveth  Him  into  the  wilderness";  He 
was  impelled  by  that  Spirit  which  descended  at  His 
Baptism.  We  know  that  John  Baptist  preached 
"  in  the  wilderness,"  and  we  may  understand  that 
the  Lord  penetrated  further  into  its  recesses  after 
the  Baptism  was  over.  S.  Mark  gives  us  a  hint  of 
its  desolation  when  he  says :  "  He  was  with  the 
wild  beasts."  No  human  eye  was  witness  of  the 
experiences  of  those  forty  days ;  their  record  must 
be  due  to  the  Lord  Himself,  who  communicated  the 
story  of  the  event  to  His  disciples — not  immediately 
after  the  occurrence,  but  some  time  in  those  years  of 
discipleship  which  followed,  when  they  were  able  to 
bear  the  knowledge.  All  that  passed  could  not  be 
written  down  ;  the  experiences  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  described  in  words ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
essential  elements  are  summed  up  in  the  narratives 
we  know  so  well. 

The  late  Canon  Liddon  once  remarked  that  the 
Temptation  "occupies  a  chief  place  in  that  long 
series  of  acts  of  condescension  which  began  with 
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the  Nativity,  and  which  ends  with  the  Ascension." 
For  us  and  our  salvation  the  Saviour  was  born ;  for 
us  He  hung  and  suffered  on  the  Cross ;  for  us,  too, 
He  was  tempted.  Have  we  ever  noticed  how  the 
Litany  makes  this  point  ?  We  pray,  you  remember, 
for  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  basing 
our  petition  upon  the  successive  steps  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  from  the  Incarnation  to  the 
Ascension,  including  the  Temptation.  "  By  Thy 
Temptation,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

The  simple  Gospel  narrative  is  excellently  para- 
phrased by  Mr.  Smyttan ;  his  verses  strike  the  note 
which  rings  through  the  inspired  story. 

"  Forty  days  and  forty  nights 

Thou  wast  fasting  in  the  wild, 
Forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
Tempted  and  yet  undefiled. 

"  Sunbeams  scorching  all  the  day  ; 
Chilly  dewdrops  nightly  shed  ; 
Prowling  beasts  about  Thy  way  ; 
Stones  Thy  pillow,  earth  Thy  bed." 

Forty  days'  fast — then  the  supreme  temptation. 
Physical  strength  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  nature 
could  hardly  bear  more  hardship  or  loneliness ;  the 
strain  had  touched  its  limit.  Just  at  this  moment 
of  greatest  tension  the  Tempter  drew  near. 

The  horror  of  the  scene,  the  wonderful  calm 
resistance  of  Satan's  arts,  the  vivid  picture  left  on 
the  mind  of  temptation  overcome,  are  all  depicted 
in  the  hymn.  The  touches  which  bring  out  the 
severity  of  the  conflict  and  its  stern  reality  are 
given  in  brief  and  pregnant  phrases :  "  Sunbeams 
scorching  all  the  day,"  "Thou  wast  fasting  in  the 
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wild,"  "  Prowling  beasts  about  Thy  way,"  "  Stones 
Thy  pillow,  earth  Thy  bed."  The  Gospel  descrip- 
tion is  summed  up  in  these  short  phrases.  The 
issue  is — "  Tempted  and  yet  undefiled." 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  well 
writes  of  the  meaning  of  these  forty  days: — "We 
have  not  a  High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let 
us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need." 

It  is  because  He  chose  to  bear  His  part  in  that 
awful  condition  of  man's  nature  and  life  which  we 
call  "  temptation,"  that  the  children  of  men  can  be 
sure  of  His  sympathy  and  of  His  succour  when  they 
are  tempted.  "Lest  we  should  faint  and  be  dis- 
couraged the  Lord  went  through  temptation.  That 
we  might  be  convinced  that  it  is  God's  appointed 
path  to  perfection,  He  was  proved  and  tried.  That 
we  might  conquer  in  it,  He  endured  and  overcame." 
(Dean  Chtirch.) 

Trial  and  temptation — here  is  a  law  of  life.  The 
whole  moral  history  of  human  life  is  the  record  of 
how  man  bears  his  temptations,  how  he  comes  out 
of  his  trials.  We  take  up  a  book  like  Victor  Hugo's 
romance,  "  Les  Mis6rables,"  and  as  we  read  we  ask 
ourselves  the  reason  of  its  magnetic  power.  Its 
interest  centres  round  a  fallen  man — one  Jean 
Valjean — who,  after  long  suffering  and  many  tempta- 
tions, by  sacrifice  achieves  his  own  redemption.  It 
is  the  record  of  a  life  of  trial,  and  because  it  is  full 
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of  the  fruits  of  long  observation  and  study  of  human 
nature  under  temptation  and  trial,  we  feel  its  truth, 
and  hungrily  follow  the  story.  It  helps  us  to  under- 
stand that  men  are  moral  beings,  accountable  to  the 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  higher  and  lower,  between 
what  is  excellent  and  what  is  base.  In  the  great 
battle  between  light  and  darkness,  between  right  and 
wrong,  each  of  us  has  his  part  to  play.  For  our 
comfort  and  strengthening  we  can  always  remember 
that  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  was  "  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  He  has 
gone  before,  and  we  follow  in  His  steps. 

"  Shall  not  we  Thy  sorrow  share, 
Learn  Thy  discipline  of  pain, 
Strive,  like  Thee,  through  fast  and  prayer, 
Strength  for  after-time  to  gain." 

But  while  the  forty  days  of  Lent  commemorate 
the  Lord's  Fast  and  Temptation,  and  tell  of  His 
preparation  for  His  ministry,  they  also  call  us  to 
use  the  holy  Lenten  season  to  learn  of  Him  and 
find  strength  for  our  time  of  need.  The  Church 
has  appointed  Lent  for  this  purpose,  and  the  loyal 
Churchman  will  not  neglect  its  observance.  The 
saintly  George  Herbert  puts  this  very  well: 

"Welcome,  dear  feast  of  Lent ;  who  loves  not  thee, 
He  loves  not  temperance  or  authority, 

But  is  composed  of  passion. 

The  Scriptures  bid  us  fast  ;  the  Church  says,  now  ; 
Give  to  thy  mother  what  thou  would'st  allow 
To  every  corporation." 
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The  Bible  bids  us  fast,  the  Church  says,  now.  And 
yet  there  is  no  definite  rule  of  the  Church  as  to 
how  we  are  to  fast.  The  principle  is  set  forth  and 
is  binding ;  it  is  left  to  the  individual  to  apply  it — 
as  conscience  directs.  Circumstances  differ,  con- 
ditions of  life  vary;  it  is  impossible  to  give  specific 
directions  which  may  apply  to  every  life.  Hence  the 
principle  is  stated  in  widest  terms,  and  each,  as 
part  of  his  own  discipline,  must  apply  it  in  his  own 
case.  Part  of  the  value  of  the  discipline  lies  in 
this  personal  application. 

There  must  be  self-denial  if  we  are  to  fast  as  we 
are  bidden  to  do.  Thought  flies  to  self-denial  in 
food,  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  immediately 
arises.  We  have  heard  criticism  of  such  self- 
denial,  or  have  been  told  we  must  not  hurt  our 
health  by  such  a  practice.  Time  was  when  children 
were  thus  encouraged  to  deny  themselves  of  luxuries 
during  Lent,  when  older  people  led  the  younger  by 
example.  But  times  have  changed;  the  old  path 
of  self-denial  is  discredited,  and  we  are  left  with  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  failure. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we  may  put  aside  the 
objection  of  possible  injury  to  health.  Health  in 
our  day  demands  more  self-denial ;  the  testimony 
of  medical  men  is  unmistakable. 

In  the  second  place,  experience  proves  the 
spiritual  value  of  self-denial.  A  great  city  parish 
of  twelve  thousand  souls  is  filled  each  Lent  with 
generous  zeal  for  Foreign  Missions.  For  several 
years  in  succession  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
has  been  sent  to  the  C.M.S.,  largely  as  a  result  of 
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Lenten  self -discipline.  In  one  year  four  hundred 
pounds  was  thus  sent.  No  domestic  servant  is 
kept  in  this  parish ;  its  character  is  entirely  artizan 
and  labouring. 

In  a  great  Lancashire  parish  in  the  cotton 
district  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  told  the  Vicar 
that  for  nine  months  she  had  not  spent  a  penny 
upon  herself ;  her  store  of  pocket-money  was  given 
entirely  to  School  and  Church.  She  was  an 
example  of  self-denial  to  all,  and  her  influence  was 
widespread.  At  the  time  wages  were  low  and  there 
was  often  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  But  her  charities  must  be  continued;  she 
would  not  cease  her  gifts  to  God's  service. 

Such  generosity  as  these  examples  manifest  could 
be  matched  in  many  artizan  parishes,  and  surely 
tell  those  who  have  neglected  the  duty  of  Lenten 
fasting  to  examine  themselves  and  their  lives,  and 
to  learn  the  lessons  such  liberality  enforces. 

Lent  again  should  be  a  time  of  spiritual  stock- 
taking. Each  should  try  to  see  clearly  how  he 
stands — where  plain  duties,  such  as  prayer,  Bible- 
reading,  public  worship,  have  been  neglected,  where 
unkindness,  frivolity,  carelessness,  irritability,  im- 
purity, or  other  sin  enters  in.  Following  upon  this 
self-examination  there  should  be  a  resolution  to 
practise  definite  acts  of  devotion  during  Lent,  e.g., 
to  read  the  Bible  more  regularly  and  thoughtfully, 
to  pray  more  earnestly,  to  give  more  time  to 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion. 

Lent  should  further  be  a  time  for  serving  others. 
Those  about  us  need  that  giving  of  self  which  is 
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of  inestimable  value.  It  is  a  time  when  we  should 
work  for  others,  pray  for  them,  think  for  them,  aid 
them.  Our  hearts  should  ever  be  open  to  give 
sympathy  and  service.  A  parish  priest  I  know 
said  the  other  day  of  the  happy  relations  between 
himself  and  his  people  :  "  I  am  a  good  listener  ;  I  let 
them  tell  me  anything."  His  sympathy  was  the 
source  of  the  power  he  wielded.  Sympathy  is  the 
central  force  of  all  true  service. 

Lent  should  be  above  all  a  time  of  refreshment 
for  our  souls.  At  its  end  we  ought  to  be  stronger 
to  resist  temptation,  our  feet  should  be  more  firmly 
planted  on  the  heavenly  path,  our  faith  more  stead- 
fast, our  hope  more  bright.  As  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  into  the  wilderness  and  there  prepared  for  His 
ministry,  as  many  times  later  He  retired  into  the 
mountain  or  the  desert  to  pray,  and  came  forth 
strong  to  continue  His  work,  so  it  will  be  with  us 
if  we  use  aright  the  "dear  feast  of  Lent";  we 
shall  be  strengthened  to  follow  in  His  steps. 

"Then  if  Satan,  vexing  sore, 
Flesh  or  spirit  shall  assail, 
Thou,  his  vanquisher  before, 
Wilt  not  suffer  us  to  fail. 

"  So  shall  we  have  peace  divine  ; 
Holier  gladness  ours  shall  be ; 
Round  us  too  shall  Angels  shine, 
Such  as  ministered  to  Thee." 

The  darkness  with  which  the  hymn  began  is  giving 
way  to  the  peace,  which  is  so  well  brought  out  by 
S.  Matthew — "  Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him,  and, 
behold,  Angels  came  and  ministered  to  Him."  The 
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inspired  account  of  the  Temptation  closes  with 
the  coming  of  angel  visitants;  after  trial — rest; 
after  conflict — peace;  after  temptation  overcome 
—  strength.  Peace,  gladness,  heavenly  visions, 
strength,  come  to  those  who  resist  the  powers  of 
evil  and  fight  the  good  fight. 

Throughout  the  verses  companionship  with  Jesus 
is  implied  and  emphasized  ;  it  is  a  companionship 
in  fast  and  prayer,  in  discipline  of  self;  it  is  a 
companionship  which  the  next  verse  calls  us  to 
pray  for. 

"  Keep,  oh  !  keep  us,  Saviour  dear, 

Ever  constant  by  Thy  side ; 

That  with  Thee  we  may  appear, 

At  the  Eternal  Easter-tide." 

We  pray  that,  like  the  disciples  of  old,  we  may  ever 
be  with  the  Lord,  and  at  last  appear  with  Him  at 
the  eternal  Easter-tide.  Companionship  with  Jesus 
was  ever  the  reward  as  well  as  the  test  of  disciple- 
ship.  When  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  (Acts  iv.)  stood 
before  the  Jewish  Council,  S.  Luke  is  careful  to  tell 
us  that  "they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they 
had  been  with  Jesus";  this  proved  their  disciple- 
ship,  and  explained  in  part  the  power  they  wielded. 
They  were  impressed  because  S.  Peter  and  S.  John 
had  been  Jesus'  disciples.  Disciples  of  the  Crucified 
Nazarene  had  compelled  their  attention. 

Two  very  different  preachers  spoke  about  disciple- 
ship  one  day  in  a  great  town;  one  was  a  Canon 
of  a  Cathedral  and  a  preacher  whose  simplicity  and 
direct  teaching  had  won  him  a  place  among  spiritual 
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leaders ;  the  other  was  a  factory  girl  who  belonged 
to  a  local  Church  Army  Corps.  The  congregation 
of  the  one  was  a  band  of  workers  in  Sunday  School 
and  other  Church  activities ;  in  the  other  case  it 
was  the  mixed  crowd  which  gathers  round  an  open- 
air  speaker.  The  clergyman  was  near  the  close  of 
a  long  life  of  companionship  with  the  Master  and 
of  service  to  his  fellows;  the  Church  Army  soldier 
had  only  a  few  years  before  definitely  consecrated 
herself  to  the  work  of  God.  Both  spoke  with 
telling  force,  out  of  the  fulness  of  hearts  stirred 
with  love  for  the  Lord,  and  both  were  followed  by 
a  rapt  attention.  The  subject  was  the  same — 
discipleship.  The  text  which  each  left  burned  on 
the  heart  of  every  hearer  was  "  They  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  The  lesson 
was  the  same,— men  must  learn  to  walk  with  God ; 
and  then  there  would  go  forth  from  them  a  power 
which  would  influence  other  lives  and  draw  them 
to  follow  their  Master.  Companionship  with  Jesus 
must  become  a  reality,  and  then  it  is  a  power  of 
infinite  possibilities. 

"Keep  us  by  Thy  side";  only  those  who  are 
constantly  with  the  Lord  learn  of  Him  ;  only  those 
who  cling  to  Him  know  His  love  and  power.  The 
companionship  must  be  through  all  days — times  of 
distress  as  well  as  times  of  happiness.  The 
companions  of  the  Master  can  only  come  to  the 
crown  as  they,  like  Him,  bear  the  Cross.  This  may 
be  heavy,  and  the  way  may  be  dark,  but  the  Cross 
is  the  condition  of  life,  and  the  narrow  path  leads 
unto  the  Eternal  City. 


VIII. 

"LORD,  IN  THIS  THY  MERCY'S  DAY." 

(Lent.) 

2  CORINTHIANS  vi.  2. 
"  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  01  salvation." 

So  wrote  the  Apostle  Paul,  using  a  phrase  which 
shews  his  familiarity  with  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 
Many  a  mission  preacher  has,  since  S.  Paul's  day, 
urged  men  to  consider  their  ways,  because  the  day 
of  opportunity  is  here  and  now,  using  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  thought  as  the  text  of  his  address.  The 
same  words  force  themselves  forward  when  we 
read  or  sing  the  plaintive  lines  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Williams — 

"Lord,  in  this  Thy  mercy's  day, 
Ere  it  wholly  pass  away, 
On  our  knees  we  fall  and  pray." 

At  the  end  of  his  book,  The  Lives  of  Twelve 
Good  Men,  Dean  Burgon  has  some  illuminating 
sentences  about  hymns,  which  are  worth  quoting 
with  reference  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Williams  wrote 
— the  days  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  The  Dean 
says  :  "  The  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  seasons  of  great  inward 
renovation  and  increase  of  spiritual  life  have  always 

been  accompanied  by  the  outward  manifestation  of 
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an  enlarged  Church  song.  Whenever,  after  a  time  of 
more  or  less  inactivity  and  decay  of  energy,  it  has 
pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  send  a 
Divine  spark  to  lighten  up  once  more  the  dying 
embers,  and  heavenly  life  and  light  quicken  again 
the  Church's  heart,  then  always  there  has  burst 
forth  from  her  lips  words  of  humble,  hopeful,  thank- 
ful adoration.  The  harp  and  the  lute  have  taken 
up  the  strain ;  young  and  old  have  rejoiced  in  the 
joyful  sound;  and  the  song  has  ever  been,  "O 
Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips ;  and  our  mouth  shall 
shew  forth  Thy  praise." 

Dean  Burgon's  thought  was  of  course  suggested 
by  the  Oxford  Movement,  with  its  outburst  of  song 
and  praise ;  name  after  name  of  hymn  writers  and 
hymn  translators  comes  to  our  mind  immediately 
we  try  to  verify  the  statement.  There  was  John 
Keble,  the  author  of  The  Christian  Year,  whose 
spiritual  teaching  consoled  and  inspired  many  in 
his  own  and  the  following  generations.  Who  can 
ever  cease  to  thank  God  for  the  author  of  "  Sun  of 
my  soul"?  There  was  John  Mason  Neale,  the 
learned  writer  on  liturgical  and  historical  subjects, 
the  translator  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources  of 
numberless  hymns ;  to  him  we  owe  "  Art  thou 
weary  ?  "  "  The  Day  of  Resurrection,"  and  many 
more.  There  was  Edward  Caswall,  the  translator 
of  200  hymns  :  "Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee," 
"The  sun  is  sinking  fast,"  are  favourites  with  every 
congregation.  There  was  also  Isaac  Williams,  the 
author  of  The  Baptistery  and  The  Altar,  who  has 
given  to  us,  "  Lord,  in  this  Thy  mercy's  day." 
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But  the  truth  of  the  remark  may  be  further  ex- 
emplified from  the  18th  century.  Every  hymn  book 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  hymn  writing  of 
the  days  when  the  Wesleys  stirred  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  of  England. 

Dr.  Toplady  wrote  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  the  most 
popular  of  English  hymns,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
that  century. 

John  Newton's  immortal  "  How  sweet  the  Name 
of  Jesus  sounds,"  and  "  Glorious  things  of  Thee 
are  spoken,"  were  written  in  this  same  century,  and 
will  keep  their  author's  name  green  in  every  English 
heart,  as  long  as  hymns  are  sung  in  our  Church 
services. 

But  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  Charles  Wesley, 
whose  hymns  are  numbered  by  thousands.  "  Hark  ! 
the  herald  angels  sing,"  and  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my 
Soul,"  and  many  other  well-loved  and  undying 
hymns  are  the  product  of  his  poetic  genius. 

These  illustrations  might  well  suffice  to  direct 
attention  to  a  very  fruitful  field  of  hymnological 
inquiry,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  to  you 
a  few  lines  from  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
Church  Hymns,  where  Dean  Burgon's  point  is 
elaborated  still  further:  "The  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, especially  in  the  land  of  Luther,  was  rich  in 
sacred  song,  and  some  of  the  hymns  most  cherished 
amongst  us  are  translated  from  the  German.  In 
England  and  Scotland  the  Psalter  was  rendered 
into  English,  and  some  of  the  Psalms  were  thrown 
into  verse  of  peculiar  dignity,  which  will  never 
die.  Finally,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  each 
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generation,  the  various  movements  of  English  re- 
ligious life  have  found  their  deepest  expression  in 
hymns,  which,  while  prompted  by  special  experi- 
ences, have  come  home  to  hearts  in  other  schools 
of  devotion.  None  of  these  numerous  and  various 
utterances  of  the  soul  in  sacred  song  can  be  spared 
from  the  worship  of  a  Church  so  comprehensive  as 
the  Church  of  England." 

To  return  to  the  19th  century.  Among  the  men 
who  influenced  the  religious  movement  of  the 
middle  of  that  century  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
character  than  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams.  He  was 
born  in  1802  of  godly  parents  among  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  had  the  true  poetic  gift ;  in  a  house 
where  religion  was  practised  he  received  that 
instruction  which  makes  wise  unto  salvation.  After 
being  sent  to  a  small  school  he  passed  to  Harrow, 
and  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  The  influences  of 
school  and  college  did  much  to  undo  the  blessed 
inspirations  of  childhood,  home  instructions,  and 
maternal  warnings,  so  that  he  tells  us  that  he  knew 
little  in  his  early  Oxford  days  of  Christianity ;  its 
aims  and  restraints  were  a  mere  name.  He  was 
devoted  to  Latin  literature,  and  went  up  to  Oxford 
full  of  ambition  to  make  his  way  to  the  first  rank. 
He  could  think  as  easily  in  Latin  as  in  his  mother 
tongue.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  mental 
powers  which  would  assure  a  distinguished  place  for 
him  in  the  world  of  letters. 

A  change  came  over  his  life  by  the  interposition 
of  Providence  in  his  early  Oxford  days.  An  old 
Welsh  clergyman  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the 
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Rev.  John  Keble,  who  occupied  an  unique  place  in 
University  estimation.  Isaac  Williams  did  not  see 
much  of  him  until  he  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  Latin  Poem.  Then  Keble  called  upon  him  and 
offered  his  help  in  criticising  the  work  and  preparing 
it  for  public  recitation.  The  meeting  drew  the  two 
men  together,  and  soon  Keble  invited  Williams  to 
read  with  him  during  the  Long  Vacation  of  1823. 
The  close  companionship  of  those  weeks  and  the 
succeeding  friendship  determined  Williams'  char- 
acter. He  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  one 
of  the  finest  souls  of  the  day  and  saw  his  life.  He 
was  arrested.  Of  this  meeting  and  its  consequences 
Williams  wrote  :  "  It  was  this  very  trivial 
accident,  this  short  walk  of  a  few  yards,  and 
a  few  words  spoken,  which  was  the  turning-point  of 
my  life.  If  a  merciful  God  had  miraculously  inter- 
posed to  arrest  my  career,  I  could  not  have  had  a 
stronger  assurance  of  His  presence  than  I  always 
had  on  looking  back  to  that  day."  We  may 
accurately  describe  the  resulting  change  of  mind 
and  life  as  conversion,  the  turning  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  life.  He  looked  into  himself,  and  let 
the  unostentatious  and  undemonstrative  religion  of 
Keble  enter  his  being.  From  that  time  there  ensued 
a  swift  development  of  a  character  of  great  sweet- 
ness, tenderness,  and  unselfishness,  a  character  free 
from  all  trace  of  worldliness,  deeply  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God. 

Conversion  does  not  follow  the  same  lines  in  any 
two  people.  One  sees  in  a  moment  the  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  prostrating  himself  before  God  in  self- 
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abasement  cries  for  pardon.  Another  is  led  by 
steps  that  he  can  scarcely  trace  to  full  decision  for 
Christ.  The  text  of  a  sermon,  such  as  the  text 
which  brought  Augustine  finally  to  the  light,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  conversion.  The  quiet 
influence  of  a  noble  soul  brings  another  to  the 
Saviour.  But  the  final  result  is  the  same — a  full 
consciousness  of  the  arrest  of  the  soul  and  of  its 
turning  to  God.  This  consciousness  Isaac  Williams 
experienced  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  his  health  gave  way  before  he  took 
his  degree,  and  instead  of  taking  the  first  class  his 
friends  expected,  he  had  to  take  the  Ordinary  Degree. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  election  later  to  a 
fellowship  and  a  tutorship. 

He  was  ordained  in  1829,  and  was  the  Curate  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Keble  at  Bisley,  passing  from 
Bisley  to  Oxford  as  fellow  and  tutor.  He  also 
became  a  great  friend  of  Newman,  and  for  two 
years  was  his  colleague.  The  intimacy  lasted  for 
some  years,  and  then  Williams  saw  clearly  the 
Romeward  tendency  of  Newman's  thought.  He 
strove  to  moderate  the  policy  of  the  extremists,  and 
doubtless  was  a  strong  tower  to  some  who  might 
otherwise  have  followed  Newman.  Estrangement 
in  aim  followed.  In  1841  many  desired  Williams' 
election  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  in  succession 
to  Keble ;  his  undoubted  poetic  genius,  refined 
taste,  and  scholarly  attainments  marked  him  out, 
but  opposition  arose  largely  through  his  writing 
Tract  80  in  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  title  — 
"Reserve  in  Communicating  Religious  Knowledge" — 
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frightened  some  of  the  electors,  and  he  was  not 
elected.  He  felt  that  some  of  his  friends  had 
failed  him,  and  in  the  next  year,  1842,  he  retired 
from  Oxford.  For  some  years  he  was  Curate  to 
Thomas  Keble  at  Dartington,  and  then  in  1848  he 
removed  to  Strenchcombe,  the  parish  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  George  Prevost.  His  health  was  never 
robust,  and  he  lived  a  retired  life  until  his  death  in 
1865.  From  his  study  he  sent  forth  a  series  of 
devotional  books — a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  Narrative,  Plain  Sermons  on  the  Catechism, 
and  other  like  books  whose  styles  prove  him  a 
writer  of  the  best  type.  His  verses  shew  the  same 
devotional  spirit,  but  he  did  not  give  to  the  world 
hymns  for  congregational  use  in  the  same  profusion 
as  the  great  hymn  writers  have  done,  and  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank. 

One  of  his  hymns  is,  however,  known  to  most 
Christians,  and  it  has  found  a  place  in  many  hymn 
books ;  to  Church  people  "  Lord,  in  this  Thy 
mercy's  day  "  will  ever  be  dear.  Every  Lent  this 
hymn  is  sung,  along  with  "  Forty  days  and  forty 
nights  "  and  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross." 
It  is  a  metrical  Litany  whose  strong  devotion  appeals 
irresistibly. 

We  only  sing  a  small  portion  of  the  composition 
of  which  our  hymn  is  a  part.  The  whole  poem  is 
called  "  The  Day  of  Days ;  or  the  Great  Manifesta- 
tion." The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  subject. 
The  author  was  just  the  man  to  write  such  lines  of 
solemn  warning.  His  humility  and  meekness,  his 
devotion,  seriousness,  and  fervour  are  manifest 
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throughout.  His  life  was  saintly;  his  heart  and 
mind  were  stored  with  the  devotion  of  the  past ; 
he  was  one  who  "  practised  the  presence  of  God." 

The  hymn  is  addressed  directly  to  the  Saviour. 
It  is  unlike  so  many  extemporaneous  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  its  expressions  are  so 
perfectly  natural  and  unforced. 

Our  own  Prayer  Book  Litany  was  evidently 
written  on  the  writer's  heart ;  "  By  Thine  agony 
and  bloody  sweat ;  by  Thy  Cross  and  Passion  ;  by 
Thy  precious  Death  and  Burial ;  Good  Lord  deliver 
us,"  is  echoed  in  the  fourth  verse.  Fervour  marks 
the  lines;  we  are  insensibly  drawn  near  to  the 
Lord ;  the  simple  devotion  of  the  language  is  so 
magnetic.  Our  knees  almost  involuntarily  are  bent 
before  Him  Whose  presence  is  so  real  as  we  sing. 
The  devotional  note  is  strong  and  clear. 

There  is  a  note  of  grave  warning,  too.  "  Now  is 
the  accepted  time;  now  is  our  day  of  salvation," 
"The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,"  are 
texts  which  the  memory  naturally  suggests  to  us  as 
our  voices  utter  the  prayer.  The  transitoriness  of 
earth  and  earthly  things,  the  need  of  Jesus'  power 
and  help,  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  in- 
evitable day  of  account,  are  called  up  by  the 
imagination.  Listen  to  the  hymn's  reiterated 
warnings  :  "  Ere  it  wholly  pass  away,"  "  Ere  that 
awful  doom  appears,"  "Ere  it  close  for  evermore." 
These  phrases  speak  of  our  day  of  opportunity,  and 
appeal  to  us  to  use  it  well.  The  same  kind  of  im- 
pression is  created  as  we  receive  when  we  hear  that 
stern  exhortation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Commina- 
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tion  Service,  which  all  would  do  well  to  read  on 
their  knees  every  Ash  Wednesday  and  at  other 
penitential  seasons. 

The  true  bodily  attitude  of  devotion  is  shown ; 
"  On  our  knees  we  fall  and  pray,"  "  Kneeling  lowly 
at  the  door."  Have  we  marked  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  this  ?  Do  we  read  the  rubrics  in  our  Prayer 
Book  which  bid  us  kneel  at  prayer  ?  Before  the 
General  Confession  all  are  bidden  to  kneel.  After 
the  Creed  the  prayers  are  to  be  said,  "  all  devoutly 
kneeling."  Before  the  Second  Collect  the  people's 
attitude  at  prayer  is  definitely  laid  down,  "  all 
kneeling."  Bodily  devotion  helps  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  being  in  the  work  of  prayer.  Prayer 
can  never  be  an  easy  thing  ;  it  is  much  more  than 
"  kneeling  and  asking  for  things,"  as  someone 
cynically  said ;  it  is  the  uplifting  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit ;  it  is  the  response  of  man  to  the  word  and 
love  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  Let  every  knee  be 
devoutly  bent  when  communion  with  God  is  sought 
in  prayer  ;  "  On  our  knees  we  fall  and  pray." 

The  next  two  verses  contain  two  petitions  which 
are  connected  by  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
well  as  by  experience. 

"Holy  Jesu,  grant  us  tears, 
Fill  us  with  heart-searching  fears. 
Ere  that  awful  doom  appears. 

Lord,  on  us  Thy  Spirit  pour, 
Kneeling  lowly  at  Thy  door, 
Ere  it  close  for  evermore." 

"Fill  us  with  heart-searching  fears,"  "On  us  Thy 
Spirit  pour."  A  strong  sense  of  sin  underlies  this 
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prayer.  How  different  is  its  spirit  from  the  modern 
spirit  which  seems  more  and  more  to  ignore  sin  ! 
Perhaps  a  statement  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  some  time  since  will  best  manifest 
this.  There  must  be  a  great  public  lack  of  the 
sense  of  sin,  when  a  man  of  his  eminence  can  give 
it  as  his  opinion  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
higher  man  of  to-day  is  not  worrying  about  his  sins 
at  all,  still  less  about  their  punishment."  The 
attitude  of  the  modern  man  is  not  that  of  the 
Psalmist  who  prayed,  "  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  my 
secret  faults,"  nor  is  it  that  of  the  prayer  we  are 
considering  written  3,000  years  later.  The  ignoring 
of  sin  finds  no  encouragement  from  the  Bible,  nor 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  has  written  that  "if  we 
say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,"  and  that 
simple  verse  expresses  the  experience  of  the  best 
men  and  women  the  world  has  known.  Each 
sincere  man  who  examines  his  life's  history,  knows 
how  profoundly  different  his  life  would  have  been 
without  sin,  and  he  more  than  guesses  that  the  lives 
of  other  men  have  likewise  been  stained  and  spoiled 
by  sin.  So  the  prayer  of  each  true  follower  of 
Christ  will  be  that  the  world  of  men  may  be  taught 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  may 
convince  of  sin ;  "  Lord,  on  us  Thy  Spirit  pour." 
It  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit  who  can  so  convict.  He 
has  been  given ;  the  promise  of  our  Master  has  been 
fulfilled.  It  is  our  part  to  accept  Him,  to  open  our 
hearts,  to  listen  to  His  voice,  to  follow  His  guidance, 
"  Lord,  on  us  Thy  Spirit  pour,"  that  we  may  see  sin 
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in  its  true  colours,  and  hate  it,  and  turn  away  from 
it,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

The  two  verses  which  follow  are  joined  together 
by  the  most  tender  allusions  to  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  already  noted  their  likeness  to  the  Obse- 
crations in  the  Litany,  and  have  gathered  whence 
Mr.  Williams  had  their  suggestion. 

"By  Thy  night  of  agony, 
By  Thy  supplicating  cry. 
By  Thy  willingness  to  die. 

"  By  Thy  tears  of  bitter  woe, 
For  Jerusalem  below. 
Let  us  not  Thy  love  forego." 

The  love  of  the  Saviour  in  dying  for  men,  breathes 
through  the  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger 
of  letting  that  love  be  in  vain  is  presented  in  a  most 
touching  way.  How  true  it  is  to  life  !  The  cares 
of  life,  the  business  of  the  world,  the  many  activities 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  may  fill  our  lives,  and  still 
our  hearts  be  untouched  by  the  wonder  of  the 
Saviour's  love.  "  By  Thy  night  of  agony,  by  Thy 
tears,  let  us  not  Thy  love  forego."  Remembering 
how  many  temptations  assail  the  children  of  God 
in  their  probation  here,  the  final  petition  of  the 
hymn  is  made  with  solemnity  and  earnestness. 

"  Grant  us  'neath  Thy  wings  a  place, 
Lest  we  lose  this  day  of  grace, 
Lest  we  never  see  Thy  face." 

Life  is  indeed  beset  with  temptations,  pitfalls, 
trials,  but  there  is  a  refuge  unto  which  the  tempted 
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and  tried  can  flee.  "  Grant  us  'neath  Thy  wings  a 
place."  The  metaphor  is  of  course  suggested  by 
the  care  of  the  mother-bird  for  her  young,  who  flee 
for  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  her  wings' 
shelter.  So  the  love  of  God  is  about  us  to  shield 
and  protect  us.  Our  spiritual  enemies  are  many; 
insidious  temptations  allure  and  assail  us;  evil  is 
within  and  without.  But  the  love  of  God  is  our 
sure  refuge  where  we  can  shelter  and  be  safe ; 
"  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings." 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  wrote  General  Gordon  in  his 
Diary — "  spite  of  all  the  cutting  remarks  one 
receives — how  happy  and  composed  I  feel  in  my 
sure  refuge."  In  that  refuge  men  find  all  their 
souls  need ;  those  who  are  trying  to  live  as  God's 
children  have  peace  in  their  own  souls,  and  give  to 
those  near  them  a  glimpse  of  God  Himself,  and  a 
power  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  their  Saviour. 
They  become  fountains  of  blessing  and  strength  to 
all  who  know  their  lives  and  come  within  their 
influence. 


IX. 

"JESU,  MEEK  AND  GENTLE!" 
(fait.) 

S.  MATTHEW  vm.  25. 
"  Lord,  save  us." 

IN  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  "  Lord,  save  us" 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  hymn  whose  first  and 
last  verses  are — 

"  Jesu,  meek  and  gentle, 

Son  of  God  most  high, 
Pitying,  loving  Saviour, 
Hear  Thy  children's  cry." 

"  Lord,  save  us,"  was  the  prayer  of  the  disciples 
when  their  Master  was  asleep  in  the  boat,  while  the 
storm  raged  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  still  the 
prayer  of  faithful  disciples  when  the  storms  of  life 
and  temptation  assail  them.  The  hymn  shows  us 
how  to  approach  the  Saviour  and  invoke  His  help. 

The  author  was  the  Rev.  George  Rundle  Prynne, 
Incumbent  of  S.  Peter's,  Plymouth.  He  himself 
tells  us  how  he  composed  it.  "  I  composed  it  one 
summer's  evening,  and  I  don't  suppose  the  entire 
composition  took  me  more  than  half-an-hour.  My 
wife,  who  is  a  very  good  musician,  was  playing  to 
me  from  my  favourite  composers  at  the  time,  and 
as  she  played,  so  the  words  of  the  hymn  came  into 
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my  mind.  I  did  not  think  first  of  reducing  them 
to  paper,  and  it  was  only  after  the  entire  hymn  was 
conceived  that  I  at  last  took  an  envelope  from  my 
pocket  and  scribbled  the  verses  on  a  book.  I  read 
them  over  to  Mrs.  Prynne,  and  as  she  seemed  to 
like  them  they  were  preserved,  and  subsequently 
appeared  in  one  of  my  books."  The  book  thus 
referred  to  was  A  Hymnal  suited  to  the  Service  of 
the  Church,  together  with  a  collection  of  Introits. 
This  was  in  1856. 

In  the  ten  years,  1850  to  1860,  more  than  fifty 
hymn  books  for  Church  use  were  issued,  but  Mr. 
Prynne's  had  the  distinguishing  feature  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  order  of  the  Church's  Year. 
It  contained  177  hymns.  Quite  a  number  of 
parishes  adopted  the  collection  almost  immediately. 
Twelve  years  later  an  enlarged  edition  was  called 
for,  and  this  contained  433  hymns  and  introits, — a 
hint  of  the  growth  of  a  demand  for  hymns  for 
congregational  singing.  At  this  time  a  number  of 
talented  translators  of  old  Latin  and  Greek  hymns 
were  supplying  a  great  want  in  English  hymnology, 
by  giving  to  the  world  again  hymns  of  past  ages, 
translating  them  in  language  which  made  them 
seize  the  spiritual  imagination  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Prynne's  book  included  not  a  few  of  these,  and  his 
name  should  be  remembered  for  the  part  he  played 
in  their  public  re-discovery  by  including  them  in  his 
collection. 

This  collection  of  hymns  was  a  step  towards  the 
development  of  the  modern  hymn  book.  Its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  product  of 
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the  mind  of  one  whose  instincts  led  him  to  realise, 
as  few  did  sixty  years  ago,  the  place  which  singing 
of  hymns  might  occupy  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
A  spirit  was  moving  England  very  powerfully  to- 
wards the  enrichment  of  our  public  services,  and 
Mr.  Prynne  saw  and  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
In  this  connection  reference  may  well  be  directed  to 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  upon  Modern  Hymnody 
and  Hymns  by  the  late  Dr.  Julian,  if  his  larger 
work  is  too  cumbersome  or  full. 

There  are  two  noteworthy  uses  of  the  hymn. 
The  first  was  its  place  of  honour  in  Mr.  Prynne's 
own  church.  There  it  was  usually  sung  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  simple 
words  and  their  sweet  melody  made  an  impression 
on  every  heart,  and  experience  showed  that  they 
embodied  the  devotion  of  those  who  had  just  obeyed 
the  Lord's  dying  word,  and  at  the  Lord's  Table  had 
found  the  blessing  of  communion  with  Him,  and, 
through  Him,  with  each  other. 

The  second  use  is  due  to  the  late  Dean  Stanley, 
to  whom  the  beauty  of  the  words  appealed  almost 
irresistibly.  Ever  since  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  1871, 
a  service  for  children  has  been  held  on  that  Festival 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  Initiated  by  Dean  Stanley 
the  service  has  been  continued  by  his  successors. 
Almost  every  year  our  hymn  is  sung  there,  and  thus 
a  living  connection  with  these  services  has  been 
established.  The  singular  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  lines  has  made  everyone  feel  their  wonderful 
suitability  for  the  children's  service.  On  this  ac- 
count the  hymn  was  often  thought  to  be  essentially 
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a  children's  hymn.  The  author,  however,  had  not 
the  children  chiefly  in  mind  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
on  examination  we  can  see  that  it  is  suitable  for  all 
ages. 

Mr.  Prynne's  work  in  Plymouth  roused  much 
opposition.  Like  many  other  earnest  men  he  was 
a  sturdy  defender  of  his  convictions,  and  these 
brought  him  contention  and  enmity.  Now  that  the 
events  of  that  time  can  be  looked  at  dispassionately, 
we  can  praise  his  devotion  and  admire  his  zeal.  A 
remark,  made  in  a  railway  train  by  a  worker  to  his 
fellows  who  were  criticising  the  clergy  of  the  town, 
is  worth  quoting— "There's  Prynne  now;  he  sticks 
to  his  work.  He  doesn't  get  much  for  it ;  but  he 
isn't  looking  out  for  himself — that's  religion."  He 
certainly  never  sought  his  own  interests,  and  no 
recognition  of  his  work  came  to  him  save  the 
popular  recognition  of  his  piety  and  earnest  efforts 
and  the  election  as  Proctor  in  Convocation  by  his 
fellow-clergy. 

A  notable  development  of  Church  custom  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Prynne  at  the  time  of  the  terrible 
cholera  visitation  of  1849.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
outbreak  of  this  unparalleled  horror,  he  and  his 
colleague  spent  the  whole  of  many  days  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  dying  in  the  cholera-stricken  streets. 
An  Anglican  Sisterhood  offered  help,  and  after 
some  demur  about  the  risk,  Mr.  Prynne  accepted  the 
offer.  Thus  began  the  very  earliest  Sisterhood  work 
in  a  parish  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  Sisters 
rivalled  the  clergy  in  their  self-devotion,  nursing 
the  sick,  ministering  to  the  dying,  even  preparing 
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the  dead  for  burial.  One  only  of  the  body  caught 
the  infection  and  fell  a  victim.  "  I  gave  her,"  says 
Mr.  Prynne,  "the  Holy  Communion,  which  she 
longed  for,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  dead."  It 
was  during  the  raging  of  the  cholera  that  the  Sisters 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion 
daily  to  strengthen  them  for  their  daily  work. 
When  the  epidemic  died  away  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  practice  of  daily  communion  did  not 
cease,  but  was  continued.  Not  a  few  large  parishes 
now  have  adopted  the  practice  which  began  in  such 
tragical  circumstances. 

When  we  read  the  stories  of  Mr.  Prynne's  realisa- 
tion of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest  at  this  time,  and 
amongst  the  poor  and  outcast,  we  cannot  but  read 
into  his  hymn  some  of  that  fervent  piety  which 
marked  his  life. 

The  true  catholicity  of  the  hymn  is  apparent  to 
every  reader.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  party 
in  the  Church,  although  its  author  held  very  ad- 
vanced and  pronounced  views.  This  quality  of 
catholicity  appears  in  all  the  best  hymns.  No  one 
thinks  of  the  Calvinism  of  Toplady,  the  author  of 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  or  the  Congregationalism  of  Isaac 
Watts,  the  author  of  "  O  God,  our  Help  in  ages 
past,"  or  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Faber,  the 
author  of  "  Hark,  hark,  my  soul !  Angelic  songs  are 
swelling."  Men  of  all  types  sing  these  and  other 
great  hymns,  and  make  their  words  their  own. 
Mr.  Prynne's  lines  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  have  blessed  dwellers  in  many  lands. 
No  further  proof  is  needed  of  their  force  and 
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fervent  catholicity.     The  human  heart  recognises 
them  as  giving  a  note  it  knows. 

Who  can  resist  the  tenderness  of  the  first  verse  ? 

"Jesu,  meek  and  gentle, 

Son  of  God  most  High, 
Pitying,  loving  Saviour, 
Hear  Thy  children's  cry." 

How  perfectly  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
and  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  are  expressed ! 
Unbidden,  the  old  prayer  of  our  childhood  learnt 
at  our  mother's  knee,  comes  into  the  mind : 

"Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Listen  to  a  little  child  ; 
Pity  my  simplicity, 
Suffer  me  to  come  to  Thee." 

The  childlike  spirit  animates  this  and  every  verse; 
the  prayer  to  the  gentle  Jesus  is  so  unforced ;  the 
faith  in  His  power  to  save  is  so  real.  The  first 
verse  is  the  address ;  the  later  verses  are  the  suppli- 
cations. This  address  is  almost  a  Creed.  There  is 
the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  signified  by  the  name 
"  Jesus  " ;  there  is  the  divine  nature  signified  by  the 
second  line — "Son  of  God  most  High";  there  is 
the  reference  to  His  work — He  is  "  the  pitying, 
loving  Saviour  " ;  there  is  the  prayer  to  Him  as  God 
— "  Hear  Thy  children's  cry."  Each  of  the  four 
lines  is  a  dogmatic  statement  whose  depth  is  only 
opened  to  thought. 

' '  Pardon  our  offences  ; 

Loose  our  captive  chains ; 
Break  down  every  idol, 
\Vhich  our  soul  detains. " 
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Pardon  !  We  all  need  it.  "  We  have  followed 
too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts ; 
we  have  offended  against  God's  holy  laws ;  we  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done;  and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done;  and  there  is  no  health 
in  us."  So  we  ask  pardon  for  our  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  pardon  for  our  thoughtlessness 
and  weakness,  pardon  for  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  pardon  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  of  God — 
"  Pardon,  O  Lord,  our  offences." 

"  Loose  our  captive  chains."  How  strong  are  the 
chains  which  habitual  sins  have  forged !  How  hard 
it  is  to  break  the  chain  with  which  a  bad  temper  has 
bound  us !  Or  to  overcome  the  habit  of  untruthful- 
ness  !  Or  to  conquer  the  unclean  thoughts  which 
soil  the  soul !  We  imagine  we  have  conquered  in 
the  fight  with  some  deep-rooted  sin ;  again  and 
again  we  have  overcome  it ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
further  lapse ;  then  suddenly  temptation  comes  and 
we  fall.  In  an  agony  of  self-abasement  we  pray, 
"  loose  our  captive  chains." 

A  prayer  too  little  known  by  those  who  love  our 
Prayer-Book,  expresses  the  same  heart's  desire  in  a 
form  which  not  a  few  use  in  their  private  devotions. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — "  O  God,  whose  nature  and 
property  is  ever  to  have  mercy  and  to  forgive, 
receive  our  humble  petitions ;  and  though  we  be 
tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let 
the  pitifulness  of  Thy  great  mercy  loose  us;  for 
the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and 
Advocate." 
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Here  we  have  the  exact  phrase,  and  possibly  the 
origin  of  this  particular  line  : — 

' '  Break  down  every  idol 

Which  our  soul  detains." 

We  have  prayed  that  the  chains  of  evil  habit 
may  be  loosed,  and  now  we  ask  that  those  things 
on  which  our  souls  have  fastened  may  be  compelled 
to  cease  their  fascination  or  to  hold  us  enslaved. 
The  process  will  be  painful ;  violence  may  be 
necessary,  as  when  a  limb  is  severed  from  the  body. 
The  pain  must  be  borne  that  the  soul  may  be  freed. 
The  Christian  pilgrim  must  gladly  pay  the  price  of 
freedom. 

The  next  verses  are  the  natural  sequence  of  these 
earnest  prayers  : — 

"  Give  us  holy  freedom, 

Fill  our  hearts  with  love, 
Draw  us,  Holy  Jesu, 
To  the  realms  above. 

"  Lead  us  on  our  journey, 

Be  Thyself  the  Way 
Through  terrestrial  darkness 
To  celestial  day." 

Each  prayer  satisfies  us  ;  each  has  some  perfectly 
expressed  thought.  "Give  us  holy  freedom,"  "  Fill 
our  hearts  with  love,"  "  Draw  us,  Holy  Jesu,"  were 
these  the  short  ejaculatory  prayers  that  the  author 
himself  used  ?  They  certainly  tell  of  a  heart  whose 
devotion  is  a  master-passion,  to  which  a  glimpse  of 
the  divine  beauty  and  love  has  been  vouchsafed. 
The  personal  tone  is  strong  and  assured.  The 
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leadership,  the  attraction,  the  bounty  of  the  Saviour 
are  the  ground  of  the  separate  petitions.  The 
figure  of  the  Master  is  near  us  as  we  sing ;  our  spirit 
is  solemnised  by  His  dear  and  intimate  presence. 
We  remember  how  the  people  of  Jerusalem  heard 
the  Saviour  say,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Me,"  and  here  we  have 
discovered  the  origin  of  the  last  two  lines  : — 

"  Draw  us,  Holy  Jesu, 
To  the  realms  above." 

They  are  an  embodiment  of  the  Lord's  Own  words 
in  the  prayer  of  His  disciples,  who  pray  that  He 
will  draw  them  to  the  place  where  He  is. 

"  The  realms  above  " — where  the  abiding-place 
of  each  is  prepared,  to  which  our  earthly  journey 
leads.  To  those  realms  a  guide  is  necessary,  and  so 
we  further  pray  : — 

1 '  Lead  us  on  our  journey, 
Be  Thyself  the  Way, 
Through  terrestrial  darkness 
To  celestial  day." 

Earthly  thoughts  and  things  distract  us  ;  the  mists 
and  clouds  of  earth  are  ever  about  us ;  but^following 
the  leadership  of  the  Lord  we  shall  be  safely 
brought  to  the  celestial  day.  The  light  from  the 
city  to  which  we  travel  shines  upon  the  road  we 
tread,  and  as  we  walk  the  Lord  is  both  Guide  "and 
Way.  The  happiness,  peace,  joy,  and  light  of  the 
other  world  are  our  inspiration  ;  and  we  go  on  our 
way  with  our  face  steadfastly  set  towards  the  light. 
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With  faith  in  the  Saviour  we  pray  once  more  the 
prayer  of  the  first  verse  : — 

"Jesu    .  .  .  hear  Thy  children's  cry. " 

The  singing  of  the  hymn  at  celebrations  of  Holy 
Communion  when  the  lines  were  first  used  in  the 
author's  church,  has  suggested  to  some  devout 
Christians  its  use  as  a  private  prayer  while  others 
are  communicating.  When  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants is  very  large,  such  aids  to  devotion  are 
most  helpful,  and  this  hymn  will  be  found  to  express 
the  heart's  feelings  with  truth  and  sincerity. 

In  those  sacred  moments  of  silence,  when  brethren 
are  receiving  the  pledges  of  the  Lord's  love  in  His 
own  appointed  way,  this  hymn  will  voice  our  yearn- 
ings for  grace;  and,  once  so  used,  it  will  again  and 
again  be  the  vehicle  for  making  our  requests  known 
unto  God. 

A  place  for  it  may  also  be  found  in  our  prayers 
at  home,  and  thus  used  it  may  become  the  channel 
of  rich  blessing.  Like  the  old  prayer  of  childhood 
to  the  "  Gentle  Jesus,"  this  will  not  only  express 
our  devotion,  but  will  also  engage  our  affections. 


X. 
"THERE    IS    A    GREEN    HILL." 

(Passion  Sunday.) 

ROMANS  v.  8. 

"God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 

IN  1834  a  little  girl  of  eleven  named  Cecil  Frances 
Humphreys,  went  with  a  cousin  on  a  visit  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn.  "  Fanny,"  as  she  was  called, 
had  been  encouraged  by  her  father  to  write  down 
her  thoughts.  It  was  the  father's  custom  to  have 
a  box  in  his  study  for  the  written  compositions  of 
his  children;  he  called  it  "  The  Budget."  As  soon 
as  his  children  could  write,  they  used  to  write  down 
their  thoughts  and  place  them  in  the  box,  which 
was  opened  at  a  family  gathering  each  Saturday 
night.  The  handwriting  was  to  be  disguised,  but 
no  disguise  could  conceal  from  the  parents  that 
Fanny  was  born  a  poetess. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Lord  Abercorn's 
house,  someone  in  the  house  found  a  copy  of  a 
poem,  and,  suppressing  the  author's  name,  sent  it 
up  to  Lord  Abercorn,  stating  that  it  was  written  by 
a  child  of  eleven.  The  Marquis  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  attainment,  and  many  relied  on  his  judg- 
ment of  books  and  literature.  The  little  authoress 
was  in  the  room  when  the  poem  was  thus  brought 
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forward,  and  the  Marquis  rather  hastily  passed  it  on 
to  someone  else,  asking  him  to  read  it.  The  power 
of  expression  and  the  true  note  of  music  struck  the 
reader,  and  he  asked  Lord  Abercorn  to  look  over  the 
lines.  He  too  was  much  struck,  and  the  two  critics 
agreed  that  so  young  a  child  could  scarcely  have 
written  thus.  "  But,"  said  Lord  Abercorn,  "  let 
Fanny  take  it  to  her  mother  when  she  goes  home. 
Her  mother  will  know  pretty  well  whether  it  is 
likely  that  a  child  would  write  the  poem."  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  Fanny  took  her  own 
composition  to  her  mother,  and  of  course  the  iden- 
tity of  the  authoress  was  established,  to  the  wonder 
and  astonishment  of  those  who  had  been  allowed  to 
see  the  lines. 

That  little  girl  became  the  writer  of  matchless 
children's  hymns ;  four  hundred  hymns  and  psalms, 
mostly  for  children,  have  been  published.  Perhaps 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  success  of  her 
children's  hymns,  when  we  learn  that  she  began 
writing  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  never  ceased  to 
express  her  deepest  thoughts  in  beautiful  and 
touching  verses  until  her  death. 

Her  childhood  was  spent  at  a  happy  home,  near 
Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Her  father, 
Major  Humphreys,  had  served  in  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
Later  in  life  Major  Humphreys  was  an  Irish  land- 
owner and  land-agent.  His  children  enjoyed  the 
great  advantage  of  a  refined  home  life.  Of  the 
mother  little  is  known ;  she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
religious  views,  and  her  daughter  was  by  her  imbued 
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with  those  great  evangelical  principles  which  marked 
her  whole  life. 

Two  great  men,  whose  names  are  famous  in  the 
English  Church-life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Dr. 
Hook,  the  best  known  of  all  the  Vicars  of  Leeds, 
and  Mr.  Keble,  left  a  deep  mark  upon  her  character 
and  thought.  The  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  Dr. 
Hook,  whose  sermons  and  teaching  convinced  many 
of  the  truth,  justice,  and  necessity  of  the  English 
Reformation,  taught  the  future  wife  of  the  Primate 
of  Ireland  the  lesson  of  loyal  love  for  the  Church. 
From  Mr.  Keble  Miss  Humphreys  imbibed  a  love 
for  Church  order  and  decency,  a  feeling  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church,  and  a  desire  for  reality  in 
all  its  services,  and  perhaps  above  all,  a  feeling  of 
the  sacred  mystery  of  religion.  Yet  she  was  not  a 
blind  follower  of  any  teacher.  She  believed  the 
Gospel  and  loved  it.  She  was  a  loyal  daughter  of 
the  Church  ;  she  knew  the  Church's  system,  and 
found  in  its  ordinances  satisfaction  of  soul  and 
abounding  grace.  An  indication  of  her  early  devo- 
tion and  seriousness  of  mind  is  recorded  by  her 
husband  in  his  preface  to  her  poems,  published  in 
1897.  A  very  tender  attachment  sprang  up  between 
Miss  Humphreys  and  Lady  Harriet  Howard,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow.  Both  were 
highly  gifted  natures,  and  together  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  tracts,  the  prose  part  to  be  con- 
tributed by  Lady  Harriet,  and  the  poetical  illustra- 
tions to  be  supplied  by  her  friend.  The  issue  of 
these  tracts  attracted  observation,  and  they  were 
afterwards  collected  and  issued  in  a  volume  in  1848. 
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Thus  early  definite  opinions  had  been  formed  and 
definite  service  for  God  undertaken.  It  was  a 
venture  of  faith  and  love,  and  calls  for  recognition 
as  an  index  of  character.  Few  young  ladies  of 
twenty,  at  that  day  or  in  our  own  time,  would  con- 
ceive such  a  project  or  carry  it  out. 

In  1850  Miss  Humphreys  was  married  in  Stra- 
bane  Church  to  the  Rev.  William  Alexander,  then 
Rector  of  Termonamongan,  in  the  Diocese  of  Derry. 
It  was  a  union  of  kindred  souls,  and  forty-five 
years  of  wedded  life  were  passed  in  mutual  con- 
fidence and  tender  affection.  Of  her,  Dr.  Alexander 
wrote  :  "  One  thing  I  say  solemnly.  In  the  course 
of  forty-five  years  I  do  not  remember  her,  except  in 
some  brief  access  of  irritation,  to  have  been  in  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which,  as  far  as  my  weak  judg- 
ment goes,  I  should  not  wish  to  be  in  my  own  last 
hour."  Of  her  life  at  Termonamongan,  the  Editor 
of  the  Irish  Times  wrote  : — "  Hers  was  not  the  life 
of  a  dreamy  votary  of  verse,  but  was  passed  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  an  exquisite  sensibility  for  the  needs 
and  comforts  of  a  remote  Irish  parish.  Many  a 
gleam  of  golden  sunshine  would  she  kindle  as  she 
entered  a  desolate  home,  where  penury  and  sickness 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  No  inclemency  of 
weather,  or  distance  to  travel,  or  visits  of  friends, 
were  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  ministrations 
of  condolence,  counsel,  or  charitable  help."  She 
possessed  in  singular  degree  the  gift  of  ministration. 

In  1867  Mr.  Alexander  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and  in  the  wider  sphere  thus 
opened  to  both,  Mrs.  Alexander  displayed  those 
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same  Christian  graces  as  had  marked  her  life  in 
the  parishes  of  which  her  husband  had  been  head. 
She  was  found  still  in  lowly  homes  in  back  streets, 
though  the  social  calls  upon  her  time  and  strength 
were  necessarily  many.  Her  day  began  with 
morning  prayer  at  the  Cathedral ;  while  health  and 
strength  lasted  she  was  always  present.  She  was  a 
devoted  supporter  of  good  works ;  the  Derry  Home 
for  Fallen  Women  and  other  institutions  were  ever 
objects  of  her  watchful  care.  Her  sanctified  common 
sense  and  great  capacity  for  taking  trouble  were 
invaluable  in  the  many  works  of  mercy  to  which  her 
time  and  strength  were  ungrudgingly  given.  When 
she  died,  on  October  12th,  1895,  her  funeral  seemed 
not  like  a  funeral.  "  We  were  lifted  up  out  of  time, 
touched  by  a  magic  and  soothed  by  a  romance 
which  were  not  of  earth  but  of  Paradise.  .  .  .  She 
sleeps  sweetly,  until  the  morning  breaks." 

A  tender  memoir  of  this  gracious  personality  is 
prefixed  to  her  husband's  edition  of  her  poems, 
published  after  her  death.  Those  who  know  and 
love  her  hymns  will  like  to  read  this  delicate 
painting  of  a  saintly  character.  Let  it  not  be 
overlooked  that  she  was  a  loyal  daughter  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  who  from  her  earliest  days  drank 
in  its  lessons  and  followed  its  system.  As  her  hus- 
band puts  it — "She  was  a  Churchwoman  through 
and  through,  reading  Scripture,  and  repeating  the 
Psalms  daily  according  to  the  Church's  use,  and 
attending  daily  service,  until  health  and  strength 
began  to  fail ;  then  going  over  it  partly  in  private, 
partly  with  her  family.  Up  to  her  last  illness  she 
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was  a  weekly  Communicant."  Would  that  more 
would  follow  in  her  steps  ! 

Mrs.  Alexander  is  known  to  most  people  as  the 
writer  of  exquisite  children's  hymns.  Some  of  these 
will  be  an  enduring  possession  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  She  wrote  many  other  verses  too. 
Sometimes  the  death  of  someone  she  knew  suggested 
the  memorial  lines.  Sometimes  she  composed  verses 
at  the  request  of  a  friend.  Old  and  New  Testament 
characters  and  incidents  appealed  to  her  muse;  one 
of  these,  "The  Burial  of  Moses,"  Lord  Houghton 
styled  "the  finest  sacred  lyric  in  the  language." 
We  look  through  her  poems.  Actual  scenes  appear 
to  rise  before  our  eyes ;  she  wrote  as  she  saw  ;  her 
readers  see  with  her  eyes.  This  is  the  proof  of  true 
poetic  power. 

The  number  of  hymns  she  composed  is  very 
large.  Let  us  recall  the  first  lines  of  some  of  the 
best  known: — "Once  in  Royal  David's  city,"  "The 
roseate  hues  of  early  dawn,"  "Jesus  calls  us;  o'er 
the  tumult,"  "  When  wounded  sore  the  stricken 
heart,"  "Do  no  sinful  action,"  "All  things  bright 
and  beautiful,"  "  We  are  but  little  children  weak," 
"There  is  a  green  hill."  These  and  many  other 
favourites  have  merited  the  high  praise  of  Mr. 
Keble — "  I  think  and  hope  .  .  .  that  they  will  win 
a  high  place  for  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  know  how  to  value  true  poetry  and  primitive 
devotion." 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Passion  hymn,  "There 
is  a  green  hill."  It  was  written  for  children,  but, 
like  all  good  literature  for  children,  older  people  take 
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delight  in  it,  and  it  has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  alike.  It  is  so  simple  and  direct, 
so  clear  in  statement,  so  restrained  in  expression,  so 
free  from  all  shallowness  and  false  sentiment.  Its 
theme  is  the  greatest  of  all  subjects — the  Atonement ; 
and  there  is  found  in  the  third  verse  the  most 
simple  and  yet  the  most  profound  statement  of  this 
great  truth  that  I  have  ever  read : — 

"  He  died  that  we  might  be  forgiven, 

He  died  to  make  us  good, 
That  we  might  go  at  last  to  Heaven 
Saved  by  His  Precious  Blood." 

We  sing  this  and  other  verses,  and  scarcely  think 
that  here  are  enshrined  the  deepest  truths  in  which 
the  human  soul  can  rest.  The  facts  of  redemption 
are  clothed  in  undying  poetry. 

The  same  unequalled  and  unapproachable  sim- 
plicity of  statement  of  dogmatic  truth  is  evidenced 
in  the  same  writer's  hymn  of  the  Incarnation — 
"  Once  in  Royal  David's  city."  In  that  hymn  the 
facts  of  the  Incarnation  are  set  before  us  in  the 
same  choice  and  simple  language  as  the  facts  of  the 
Atonement  are  written  down  in  "  There  is  a  green 
hill."  How  could  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  perfect 
God  and  perfect  Man  be  more  directly  put  into 
words  than  in  these  two  verses  ? 

"  He  came  down  to  earth  from  heaven 

Who  is  God  and  Lord  of  all, 
And  His  shelter  was  a  stable, 

And  His  cradle  was  a  stall ; 
With  the  poor,  the  mean,  and  lowly, 
Lived  on  earth  our  Saviour  holy. 
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' '  And  our  eyes  at  last  shall  see  Him 

Through  His  own  redeeming  love, 
For  that  child  so  dear  and  gentle 

Is  our  Lord  in  heaven  above  ; 
And  He  leads  His  children  on 
To  the  place  where  He  is  gone." 

The  bare,  bald  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
"  Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  is  illuminated.  Mrs.  Alexander  had  a. 
quite  remarkable  power  of  expressing  great  truths 
in  simplest  terms ;  her  greatest  children's  hymns 
are  treasures  of  clear  dogmatic  teaching.  They  are 
the  product  of  a  poetical  and  devotional  mind, 
which,  as  Dr.  Julian  says,  "  combined  the  plainness 
of  Watts  with  the  feeling  for  and  with  children  of 
the  Taylor  sisters,  and  united  with  both  the 
theological  associations  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book." 

Shall  we  read  now  the  first  two  verses  ? 

"  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away 

Without  a  city  wall, 
Where  the  dear  Lord  was  crucified, 
Who  died  to  save  us  all. 

"  We  may  not  know,  we  cannot  tell, 

What  pains  He  had  to  bear, 
But  we  believe  it  was  for  us 
He  hung  and  suffered  there." 

Mrs.  Alexander  said  she  got  the  notion  of  the 
first  two  lines  from  the  beautiful  cemetery  hill  out- 
side the  walls  of  Derry.  The  old  walls  of  the  city 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  hill  is  close  by. 
The  comparison  almost  suggested  itself,  and  the 
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poetic  nature  of  Mrs.  Alexander  soon  set  down  lines 
which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  touches  from 
life  like  this  explain  their  appeal.  The  Rev.  F.  A. 
Wallis,  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  preaching  in  Derry  Cathedral,  October  13th, 
1895,  the  day  after  her  death,  mentioned  that  he 
had  heard  her  hymns  sung  by  half-clad  Africans 
in  a  language  she  had  never  known. 

The  appeal  throughout  is  to  our  gratitude ;  we 
sing  the  touching  lines  with  closed  eyes,  and  the 
Saviour's  own  words  come  unbidden  to  our  minds : 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  The  childlike 
heart  responds  to  the  underlying  cry  for  love  and 
gratitude,  and  gives  devotion  and  love  in  fullest 
measure. 

A  young  Cambridge  man,  named  Sim,  went  out 
some  years  ago  to  work  with  the  Universities' 
Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  after  a  brief  ministry 
died  at  his  post.  A  friend  of  his,  preaching  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  said :  "  The  last  time  he 
was  in  my  house,  when  he  came  to  say  farewell,  as 
we  were  alone,  I  said,  'It's  a  terrible  sacrifice  going 
to  Africa,  giving  up  all  your  comforts,  leaving  all 
your  friends,  facing  an  almost  certain  death.'  Sim 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  he  said  very  quietly,  '  He's  worth  it  all.'" 

That  faithful  soldier  of  Christ  had  heard  the  call 
of  the  Master;  he  had  learned  the  story  of  the 
Cross,  and  knew  its  message  to  his  soul.  He  did 
not  refuse  to  offer  the  life  God  had  given,  that 
others  might  be  blessed  through  the  knowledge  of 
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Christ  crucified.  So  he  went  forth  with  the  words 
of  simplest  self-consecration  upon  his  lips,  "  He's 
worth  it,"  and  in  their  power  he  spent  himself 
until  he  was  called  from  earthly  labour  to  heavenly 
blessedness. 

Another  story  of  heroism  from  the  same  Mission 
illustrates  the  sacrifice  men  will  make  in  responding 
to  the  call.  It  was  told  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey,  some 
time  before  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Dr.  Gore  said :  "  In  our  time  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  look  round  upon  the  world  without  having  con- 
tinually borne  in  upon  us,  in  the  midst  of  many 
discouraging  symptoms,  the  reality  of  good  work, 
the  reality  of  that  true  genuine  Christianity  which 
not  only  invokes  the  name  of  Christ,  but  also  every- 
where is  labouring  as  He  did,  and  bringing  the 
fruits  of  His  divine  love  to  bear  upon  the  labour  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  very  easy 
to  specify  examples  of  what  genuine  Christianity 
means.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  was 
brought  to  our  shores  authentic  news  of  one  more 
piece  of  heroism  from  a  Central  African  Mission. 
George  Atlay  was  a  young  man  with  an  English- 
man's instincts,  and  the  instincts  of  a  sportsman. 
He  was  out,  after  long  months  of  work,  to  refresh 
himself  in  solitude.  He  had  with  him  a  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  with  ten  chambers  loaded,  when 
a  tribe,  thought  to  be  friendly,  perhaps  by  mistake, 
set  upon  him.  He  had  the  party  which  set  upon 
him  at  his  mercy — his  ten  chambers  would  have 
made  an  end  of  all  of  them,  but  even  then,  in  that 
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moment  of  peril,  he  steadily  reckoned  with  the 
situation.  He  thought  he  should  do  more  harm  if 
he  defended  himself  at  the  cost  of  their  lives — more 
harm  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Mission — than  if  he 
let  them  take  his  life.  So  he  was  led  "as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter;  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  was  he 
dumb."  The  Winchester  rifle  with  its  ten  loaded 
chambers  was  found  by  his  dead  body  in  the  stream- 
Deliberately,  in  the  most  sober,  simple  sense,  this 
was  to  give  his  life  for  men  after  the  example  of  his 
Master.  You  would  not  have  thought  him,  if  you 
had  seen  him,  other  than  an  ordinary  high-spirited 
and  good  Englishman." 

Yet  truly  he  died  to  save  them  all — those  savages 
who  knew  not  what  they  did.  We  do  not  ask  how 
it  availed  for  their  salvation  ;  we  are  sure  the  sacri- 
fice was  not  in  vain.  Just  as  we  believe  it  was  for 
us  the  Lord  hung  and  suffered  on  the  Cross,  so  did 
this  follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  suffer  that  he 
might  bring  his  murderers  to  God. 

Such  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  all  ages  since 
Christ  died,  and  their  power  was  very  early  noted. 
Tertullian,  the  first  of  the  great  Latin  Fathers 
in  point  of  date,  their  chief  in  fire  and  daring,  born 
about  155  A.D.,  uses  at  the  close  of  his  Apology  a 
bold  expression  of  singular  force  ;  he  writes :  "  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  a  source  of  life."  (Semen  est 
sanguis  Christianorum.  Apol.  c.  4).  As  the  late 
Dr.  Westcott  said,  "  The  blood  of  Christians  is  not 
a  dead  thing,  idly  spilt  upon  the  ground ;  it  is  the 
seed  of  a  certain  harvest." 

The  inspiration   of  sacrifices  like  those   I   have 
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spoken  of  comes  from  the  Cross  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  fact  that  for  us  He  hung  and 
suffered  there,  has  called  out  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in 
His  followers ;  and  their  willing  self-consecration 
throws  back  a  light  upon  the  great  sacrifice  of  God's 
Son,  and  enables  us  to  perceive  that  for  us  He  died, 
though  we  cannot  explain  the  "  how"  or  the  "why." 
But  this  far  we  can  see  :  we  can  see  the  fruitfulness 
of  sacrifice  when  we  read  stories  like  that  of  the 
Birkenhead,  or  Father  Damien,  or  Sim,  or  George 
Atlay.  These  were  men  like  ourselves.  How 
infinitely  more  fruitful  must  be  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  who  took  human 
nature  to  Himself. 

"  He  died  that  we  might  be  forgiven. 

He  died  to  make  us  good. 
That  we  might  go  at  last  to  heaven, 
Saved  by  His  precious  Blood. 

"  There  was  no  other  good  enough 

To  pay  the  price  of  sin, 
He  only  could  unlock  the  gate 
Of  Heaven  and  let  us  in. ' ' 

It  is  impossible  to  take  verses  like  these  line  by 
line;  we  must  think  of  them  in  their  entirety  and 
learn  what  they  teach.  "  He  died  for  me "  is 
written  to  each  of  us  by  these  exquisite  lines ;  He 
died  for  my  sin,  that  I  might  be  forgiven,  sanctified, 
and  at  last  glorified.  No  other  could  do  this  work 
save  the  perfectly  holy  Son  of  God.  The  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  must  appear  when  we  remember 
the  price  God's  own  Son  paid  for  our  redemption. 
Let  us  read  again  those  well-known  verses  of  Isaiah 
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about  the  suffering  Servant,  and  try  to  know  what 
He  bore : — 

"  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

"  Truly  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows  ;  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten 
of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all. 

"  He  was  oppressed  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet  He 
opened  not  His  mouth  :  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth." 

The  price  of  sin  !  His  life  was  that  price.  The 
gate  is  open  ;  we  are  delivered.  Henceforth  we 
can  stand  as  those  who  know  their  sins  are  forgiven, 
who  believe  in  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  look  onward  and  upward  to  "  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come." 

Robert  Browning  wrote  of  the  Incarnation's 
teaching  some  lines  which  I  venture  to  transcribe 
here,  because  they  lead  so  beautifully  to  the  last 
verse  of  our  hymn  : — 

1 '  So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice, 
Saying,  '  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  ! 
'  Face  my  hand  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself  ! 
1  Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  mine ; 
'  But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love, 
'  And  thou  must  love  Me  Who  have  died  for  thee.'  " 
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The  italics  are  mine.  It  is  true;  "thou  must 
love  Me  Who  have  died  for  thee."  It  is  the  voice  of 
Jesus  which  calls  for  our  love  : — 

"  Oh  !  dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved, 

And  we  must  love  Him  too, 
And  trust  in  His  redeeming  Blood 
And  try  His  works  to  do." 


XL 
"RIDE  ON,  RIDE  ON  IN  MAJESTY." 

(Palm  Sunday.) 

PSALM  XLV.  5. 

"  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  truth,  of  meekness,  and  righteous 
ness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thec  terrible  things." 

WHATEVER  the  occasion  for  which  Psalm  xlv.  was 
composed  originally,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
any  Churchman's  mind  in  applying  my  text  to  the 
events  commemorated  on  Palm  Sunday.  The 
Lord's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  seated  on 
the  ass's  colt,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitudes, 
would  immediately  be  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
my  text  on  the  Sunday  which  begins  Holy  Week. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Dean 
Milman  when  he  composed  "  Ride  on,  ride  on  in 
majesty,"  the  hymn  that  will  ever  be  associated 
with  Palm  Sunday  by  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.  He  was  born  in 
Lower  Brook  Street,  Westminster,  in  1791.  Quite 
early  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Greenwich  kept 
by  Dr.  Burney,  under  whose  scholarly  guidance 
there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  scholarship  and 
classical  tastes  for  which  the  man  was  later  in  life 
so  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  growing 
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boy  was  transferred  to  Eton,  where  he  was  remem- 
bered as  full  of  sunshine  and  high  spirits.  At 
nineteen  he  entered  Brazenose  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  steadily  devoted  himself  to  study.  A 
long  list  of  prizes  fell  to  him.  He  won  the  Newdi- 
gate  Prize  for  English  Verse  in  1812,  the  Chancellor's 
Prize  for  Latin  Verse  in  1813,  the  Prize  for  the 
English  and  the  Latin  Essays  in  1816.  In  1813 
he  took  a  first  class  in  classics,  and  in  1815  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  the  following 
years  he  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  which  brought 
him  fame.  His  greatest  works  were  not,  however, 
poetical,  but  historical.  His  "  History  of  the  Jews  " 
marked  an  era  in  theological  writing.  Of  it  Dean 
Stanley  said  that  it  was  "  the  first  decisive  inroad  of 
German  theology  into  England ;  the  first  palpable 
indication  that  the  Bible  could  be  studied  like 
another  book ;  that  the  characters  and  events  of 
the  sacred  history  could  be  treated  at  once  critically 
and  reverently.  Those  who  were  but  children  then 
can  remember  the  horror  created  in  remote  rural 
districts  by  the  report  that  a  book  had  appeared 
in  which  Abraham  was  described  as  a  'sheikh.'' 
This  great  work  was  published  in  1829.  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  in  1855,  the  monumental  "  History 
of  Latin  Christianity  "  was  published,  which  gave 
him  a  position  henceforth  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  history  unassailable  and  unassailed.  He  was  a 
man  of  exquisite  literary  and  lofty  historical  gifts. 
Almost  any  chapter  of  his  books  would  show  his 
great  powers,  but  there  is  no  more  wonderful 
picture-painting  in  any  of  his  works  than  his 
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remarkable  description  of  the  entry  of  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ    into  the  splendid  cities  of  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  or  Greece,  found  in  the  Sixth  Bampton 
Lecture.     Yet  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  learning 
his  preferment    was   comparatively  slow;    the  un- 
reasonable suspicion  caused  by  the  "  History  of  the 
Jews  "  kept  him  back ;  and  he  was  outstripped  by 
ecclesiastics   vastly    inferior   to   him    in   gifts   and 
knowledge.     Ordained   in  1816,  he  was  presented 
to    the    Vicarage    of    S.    Mary's,    Reading.      His 
University  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  genius  by 
appointing  him  Professor  of  Poetry  in   1821,  and 
Bampton  Lecturer  in   1827.     His  life  was   a  very 
full  one  in  those  years.     He  was  writing  his  history, 
giving   his   lectures    as    Professor   of    Poetry,  con- 
tributing  to  the  pages  of    the    Quarterly   Review, 
and  discharging  the  duties   of   the   parish    priest. 
At   the   beginning   of   his    Reading    ministry   Miss 
Mitford  wrote  of  him  to  a  friend,  "  Mr.  Milman  has 
gotten    one  of    the    livings   here,    and    reads    and 
preaches  enchantingly."     In  1831   he  retired  from 
his    Oxford    Professorship.      In    1835    Sir    Robert 
Peel  made  him  Rector  of  S.  Margaret's,  and  Canon 
of  Westminster.    On  leaving  Reading,  Miss  Mitford's 
words   are  worth  quoting :    "  It  is  quite  right  that 
he  should  be  promoted ;  but  I  would  rather  have  lost 
a  hundred  stupid  acquaintances  than  one  friend  so 
entirely  after  my  own  fashion.     .     .     .     Go  where 
he  will,  he  will   find  respect  and  admiration,  and 
leave  behind   him    admiration    and    regret."      For 
fifteen   years    he   stayed    at    Westminster,  a  poet, 
historian,  and  divine,  whose  circle  of  friends  and 
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influence  was  ever  widening.  His  friends  included 
such  distinguished  people  as  Lord  and  Lady  Lans- 
downe,  Lord  Carlisle,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  the  Lyells,  the  Murchisons,  the  Eastlakes, 
Dean  Stanley. 

From  Westminster,  Dr.  Milman  passed  to  the 
Deanery  of  S.  Paul's,  which  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1868.  An  estimate  of  him  by  W.  H.  Prescott, 
the  author  of  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico"  and 
"  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  is  interesting ;  it  was 
written  the  evening  before  his  death  to  a  friend 
who  had  visited  the  Dean.  "And  you  saw  Dean 
Milman.  What  an  admirable  person  he  is  !  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  only  a  day  or  two  since,  in  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  opening  of 
his  Cathedral  to  the  popular  Sunday  evening  preach- 
ings. .  .  .  Accomplished  as  historian,  divine, 
poet,  and  man  of  letters,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
among  the  most  agreeable  and  finished  men  of 
society  I  saw  in  England."  The  reference  to  the 
Sunday  evening  preachings  is  the  inauguration  in 
1858  of  the  great  popular  Sunday  evening  services 
under  the  dome  of  his  Cathedral,  which  have  ever 
since  been  the  means  of  influencing  the  religious 
life  not  only  of  the  Metropolis  but  of  the  country. 
To  the  end  of  a  long  life  he  continued  his  study 
and  work.  He  was  a  man  who  sought  the  light 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  and  when  he  passed 
away  no  one  could  quite  fill  his  place  in  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  composition  of  Dean  Milman's 
hymns  brings  to  mind  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
early  friends — Reginald  Heber,  Vicar  of  Hodnet 
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from  1807  to  1823,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Heber  desired  to  arrange  a  series 
of  hymns  for  the  Christian  Year,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Milman.  Among  others  who  were 
expected  to  contribute  to  this  work  were  Scott  and 
Southey.  Mr.  Heber's  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Calcutta  stopped  the  publication  of  the  volume,  but 
it  was  given  to  the  world  a  few  months  after  the 
Bishop's  death  in  1826.  "  Ride  on  !  Ride  on  in 
majesty,"  was  one  of  the  hymns  Heber  received 
from  Milman  ;  it  drew  from  him  this  appreciative 
sentence :  "  A  few  more  such  hymns  and  I  shall 
neither  need  nor  wait  for  the  aid  of  Scott  and 
Southey."  And  again  in  1821  Bishop  Heber  wrote 
to  the  author :  "  Alas !  your  Advent,  Good  Friday, 
and  Palm  Sunday  hymns  have  spoilt  me  for  all 
other  attempts  of  the  sort."  The  wonderful  grace 
and  expression  of  the  hymns  merit  this  high  praise. 
A  writer  in  Dr.  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology 
is  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  best  known  of  the 
Dean's  hymns.  "'When  our  heads  are  bow'd  with 
woe '  has  no  peer  in  its  presentation  of  Christ's 
human  sympathy  ;  the  hymn  for  the  Second  Sunday 
in  Lent, '  Oh  !  help  us,  Lord ! '  is  a  piece  of  pure 
deep  devotion;  'Ride  on!  ride  on  in  majesty'  is 
one  of  our  best  hymns ;  '  Bound  upon  the  accursed 
tree '  is  one  of  the  finest  meditations  upon  the 
Passion.'' 


Ride  on  !    Ride  on  in  majesty  ! 

Hark !  all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry ; 

O  Saviour  meek,  pursue  Thy  road, 

With  palms  and  scatter'd  garments  strow'd." 
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Each  verse  begins  with  the  refrain  ;  the  repetition 
is  natural,  and  makes  for  dignity  and  vividness. 
The  majesty  of  the  Saviour's  figure  in  the  centre  of 
the  surging  throng  of  enthusiastic  Galileans,  is 
wonderfully  suggested  and  emphasised  in  every 
verse  by  this  simple  artifice.  Other  hymns  of  the 
same  writer  illustrate  this  point  ;  in  each  the 
refrain  is  used  with  remarkable  force.  The  hymn 
for  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent  is  a  good  example  : 

"  O  help  us,  Lord;  each  hour  of  need 

Thy  heavenly  succour  give  ; 
Help  us  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed, 
Each  hour  on  earth  we  live." 

The  cry  for  help  is  reiterated  twice  in  each  verse, 
and  ere  the  end  of  the  hymn  is  reached  our  ear 
waits  for  it ;  the  cry  has  become  our  own.  The 
well-known  hymn  of  consolation,  "  When  our  heads 
are  bow'd  with  woe,"  owes  much  of  its  solemn 
appeal  to  the  refrain  of  the  last  line  of  each  verse, 
and  to  the  alternation  of  prayer  and  the  ground  of 
belief  that  it  will  be  answered,  which  each  couple  of 
stanzas  contains.  The  art  is  so  simple,  the  effect 
produced  is  so  profound,  the  literary  power  is  so 
unobtrusive  and  yet  so  true.  Once  the  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  use  of  such  refrains,  the  mind  can 
never  overlook  their  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poet. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  refrain  of  the  Palm 
Sunday  hymn  has  done  more  to  impress  the  popular 
mind  with  the  majesty  of  the  Lord's  entry  into  the 
Holy  City,  than  the  thousands  of  sermons  which  have 
been  preached  on  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  event.  The  humble  glory  of  that  entry  into 
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Jerusalem,  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  mere  earthly  monarchs  or  con- 
querors entering  some  famous  city,  fills  the  souls  of 
worshippers  as  they  sing  those  stanzas,  and  their 
insistent  refrain  burns  itself  into  the  memory  and 
heart. 

The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Dean  Milman,  tempts  me  to  quote  an 
extract  from  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
where  the  author  with  his  genius  for  graphic  de- 
scription, writes  down  his  own  remembrances  of  the 
road  which  leads  to  Jerusalem,  and  recalls  how  the 
Lord's  entry  had  been  pictured  by  himself  as  he 
followed  in  His  footsteps  : — 

"  Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day. 
The  one  poured  out  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came 
through  the  gardens  whose  cluster  of  palms  rose  on 
the  southern  corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the 
long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  moved  upwards  towards  Bethany* 
with  loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany 
streamed  forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there 
on  the  previous  night,  who  came  testifying  to  the 
great  event  at  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  road 
soon  lost  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  but 
still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain-track,  and  winds 
over  rock  and  loose  stone ;  a  steep  declivity  below 
on  the  left,  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  on 
the  right,  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there 
growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the 
multitude  threw  down  the  boughs  severed  from  the 
olive-trees,  through  which  they  were  forcing  their 
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way,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting  formed  of  the 
palm  branches  which  they  had  already  cut  as  they 
came  out.  The  larger  portion — those  perhaps  who 
had  escorted  Him  from  Bethany — unwrapped  their 
loose  cloaks  from  their  shoulders,  and  stretched 
them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a  momentary 
carpet  as  He  approached.  The  two  streams  met 
midway.  Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  pre- 
ceded ;  the  other  half  followed.  Gradually  the  long 
procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge  where  first 
begins  '  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  '  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the  first  view  is 
caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  city.  It 
was  at  this  precise  point  that  the  hymn  of  triumph, 
the  earliest  hymn  of  Christian  devotion,  burst  forth 
from  the  multitude :  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh 
of  our  father  David.'  .  .  .  Again  the  procession 
advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight  declivity, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn 
behind  the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few 
moments,  and  the  path  mounts  again ;  it  climbs  a 
rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  breaks  into  view. 
...  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise  and 
turn  of  the  road,  the  rocky  ledge,  was  the  exact 
point  where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  '  He, 
when  He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it  ?  " 

"  Ride  on  !   Ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ; 
O  Christ,  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 
O'er  captive  death  and  conquer'd  sin," 
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S.  John  tells  us  that  the  disciples  did  not  realise 
the  significance  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem.  After 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  its  full  grandeur 
began  to  burst  upon  them,  and  they  slowly  inter- 
preted the  incidents  of  the  Holy  Week  in  the  light 
which  came  from  the  empty  tomb.  They  learned 
that  the  death  on  the  Cross  of  which  He  had  spoken 
to  them  was  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  It  is  always  difficult  to  understand 
the  real  importance  of  events  in  which  we  play  a 
part,  and  the  disciples  only  saw  the  significance  of 
the  first  Palm  Sunday  when  they  looked  back  upon 
it.  Pilate  would  have  been  very  much  astonished 
had  he  been  told  that  nothing  in  all  his  life  could 
compare  in  importance  with  his  trial  of  the  Prisoner 
who  was  placed  before  his  tribunal  and  rejected  by 
popular  cry  for  Barabbas  the  robber.  He  had  not 
the  moral  perception  to  enable  him  to  interpret  the 
scene.  We,  too,  are  often  dully  insensible  to  the 
solemnity  of  life's  happenings. 

The  Saviour  only  in  that  multitude  realised  the 
meaning  of  the  drama  that  was  being  enacted.  He 
had  spoken  to  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  of  the  death  which  He  was  to 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem;  and  He  had  tried  to  teach 
the  twelve  too,  but  they  could  not  bear  the  lesson. 
Never  perhaps  before  had  the  Saviour  felt  so  much 
alone  as  now,  when  none  but  Himself  understood  to 
what  the  "  triumph "  of  that  day  inevitably  led. 
As  "He  had  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  time  was  come  that  He  should  be 
delivered  up,"  so  now  He  pursues  the  road  to  death, 
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and  in  lowly  pomp  rides  on  to  die.  He  already 
"  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied." 
Before  Him  was  crucifixion  and  death,  but  for  the 
joy  set  before  Him  He  was  willing  to  endure  the 
Cross ;  He  saw  man  redeemed  and  death  conquered ; 
so,  calmly,  majestically,  in  lowly  pomp  He  rode  into 
Jerusalem  to  die. 

"  O  Christ,  Thy  triumphs  now  begin, 
O'er  captive  death  and  conquer'd  sin. 

"Ride  on  !  Ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes 
To  see  the  approaching  Sacrifice !  " 

The  poet's  eye,  like  that  of  Elisha's  servant 
(2  Kings  vi.  17),  was  able  to  see  more  than  men 
ordinarily  see.  Heaven  was  open  to  him,  and  a 
vision  of  angel  bands  was  granted.  As  later  the 
sacred  narrative  tells  us  that  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthened  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane,  so  now  we 
can  well  think  the  hosts  of  heaven  saw  the  trium- 
phal entry  and  understood. 

It  is  a  great  thought,  suggested  by  angel  ministra- 
tions in  the  wilderness,  by  the  Lord's  own  question, 
"Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My 
Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  Me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels,"  by  the  succour  the  Lord 
received.  Angels  had  protected  Elisha  of  old  by 
the  will  of  God ;  they  had  sung  of  peace  and  good- 
will at  the  Saviour's  birth ;  when  He  rose  from 
the  dead  angels  told  the  news.  And  now  they 

"  Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes 
To  see  the  approaching  Sacrifice." 
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The  love  was  so  amazing,  so  divine,  that  they  are 
lost  in  marvelling  contemplation  of  it  and  all  it 
meant. 

The  next  verse  continues  and  develops  the 
vision : 

"  Ride  on  !  Ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
The  last  and  fiercest  stride  is  nigh  : 
The  Father,  on  His  sapphire  throne, 
Expects  His  own  anointed  Son." 

The  prophecy  of  the  coming  victory  is  here.  The 
last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh,  but  the  Son  of  God 
will  conquer  and  disperse  the  powers  of  sin  and 
of  death.  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  are  near,  but 
beyond  them  are  the  empty  tomb  and  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

Dean  Milman's  thought  of  the  Father  on  the 
sapphire  throne,  welcoming  His  anointed  Son,  is  one 
which  tells  of  that  perfect  union  which  made  the 
Father  give  the  Son,  and  the  Son  be  content  to  do 
His  will.  Human  language  cannot  express  the 
Father's  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  but  the  joy  of  it  and  the  longing  for 
it  are  portrayed  before  our  mental  and  spiritual 
vision  as  we  sing  of  the  Father's  expectation. 
Mysteries  like  this  stagger  the  mind  ;  we  turn  from 
them  in  humble  adoration ;  we  are  content  to  be- 
lieve ;  we  are  filled  with  hope. 

"  Ride  on  !  Ride  on  in  majesty  1 
In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 
Bow  Thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain  ! 
Then  take,  O  God,  Thy  power,  and  reign." 

The  two  preceding  verses  had  no  address  to  the  Son 
after  the  refrain  of  the  first  line  ;  but  in  this  last 
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verse  the  Saviour  is  directly  addressed  throughout. 
Each  line  is  complete ;  in  the  first  three  the  meek 
and  gentle  Jesus  is  addressed,  but  in  the  fourth  an 
abrupt  change  of  note  almost  startles  us — 

"  Then  take,  O  God,  Thy  power,  and  reign." 

The  believer  welcomes  the  note  of  victory ;  the 
heart  leaps  for  joy ;  the  will  is  strengthened.  The 
suffering,  agony,  and  death,  have  all  to  be  endured, 
but  He  who  endures  is  the  Very  God.  He,  having 
endured  the  Cross,  will  take  His  power  and  reign. 
As  the  incidents  of  that  marvellous  life  pass  in 
rapid  review  through  our  hearts,  we  feel  that  here  is 
indeed  One  whom  we  can  trust  in  life  and  in  death. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  of  old  are  made  our  own  : 
"  This  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and 
He  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord  ;  we  have  waited 
for  Him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His 
salvation." 


XII. 
"GO   TO    DARK    GETHSEMANE." 

(Holy  IVetk.) 

i  PETER  n.  21. 
"  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example." 

WHEN  "  Go  to  dark  Gethsemane,  ye  that  feel  the 
tempter's  power,"  first  appeared  in  1820,  its  heading 
was,  "  Christ  our  example  in  suffering."  In  some 
collections  of  hymns  the  text  placed  before  it  as 
summing  up  its  lessons  is  one  from  the  Book  of 
Lamentations ;  "  Remembering  mine  affliction  and 
my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  "  (Lamenta- 
tions iii.  19) — the  reference  obviously  being  to  the 
third  line  of  the  second  verse.  In  view  of  the  title 
which  the  author  himself  gave  to  the  hymn  the  text 
from  S.  Peter's  First  Epistle  seems  most  suitable, 
"Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example";  it 
is  the  scriptural  equivalent  of  the  heading.  In 
Gethsemane,  before  Pilate,  at  Calvary,  the  Lord  of 
life  gives  us  an  example  for  which  every  sufferer 
may  be  thankful,  and  from  which  every  Christian 
may  be  inspired.  May  we  all  learn  of  Him  Who 
was  delivered  for  our  offences  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification. 

The  author  of  "  Go  to  dark  Gethsemane "  was 
James  Montgomery,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister 
who  had,  by  industry  and  devotion,  fitted  himself  for 
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this  calling,  though  beginning  life  as  a  humble  trades- 
man. Just  before  his  birth  his  parents  arrived  from 
Ireland  at  Irvine  to  take  charge  of  the  only  Moravian 
congregation  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  1771. 
In  1775  his  parents  returned  to  Ireland.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  where  so 
many  Moravians  have  been  educated.  Six  years 
later,  in  1783,  his  parents  went  out  to  Barbadoes, 
and  there  his  father  died  in  1791  from  yellow-fever, 
the  mother  having  died  in  the  previous  year.  He 
was  deprived,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  of  both  parents, 
who  gave  their  lives  to  the  missionary  work  which 
then,  as  now,  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  life 
of  the  Moravians.  Their  self-devotion  must  have 
disposed  their  son  to  keenest  interest  in  Foreign 
Missions  from  early  years,  and  we  note  throughout 
his  life  a  knowledge  and  championship  of  missions 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  early  years  of  boyhood. 

His  education  at  Fulneck  increased  this  bias. 
The  Moravians,  or,  to  give  them  their  true  title, 
the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  have  ever  been 
a  Missionary  Church.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  they  send  forth  more  labourers  into  the 
mission  field  than  any  other  branch  of  Christ's 
Church ;  it  has  been  said  that  they  attempt  tenfold 
more  than  any  other  Church  in  direct  evangelising 
work.  Five,  and  in  some  cases  six,  successive 
generations  have  been  represented  in  missions  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  Hass6  stated  some  few  years  ago 
that  the  whole  Church  is  a  Missionary  Society,  and 
that  the  converts  outnumber  the  home  Church  by 
three  to  one.  One  conviction  pervades  the  whole — 
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that  "  to  be  a  Christian,"  and  to  carry  on  Foreign 
Missions,  are  inseparable  things. 

When  James  Montgomery  was  at  Fulneck  this 
ideal  was  ever  before  the  Brethren  and  ever  being 
realised  by  them.  He  must  have  heard  the 
memorable  reply  of  one  of  the  first  Moravian 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  ridiculed 
and  opposed  the  idea  of  a  West  Indian  Mission : 
"  We  will  work  as  slaves  among  slaves."  This 
answer  shows  the  ardent  devotion  that  overleaps 
obstacles.  No  less  characteristic  was  the  answer 
of  the  man  who  was  invited  "to  serve  the  Saviour  in 
Greenland."  "If,"  said  he,  "you  will  only  get  me 
a  new  pair  of  boots  I  will  set  off  this  very  day." 
And  on  the  morrow  he  did  set  off,  on  a  service  that 
lasted  forty-eight  years.  These  and  other  like  lives 
were  the  product  of  the  Brethren's  system ;  the 
whole  body  was  filled  with  their  spirit.  We  can 
read  a  thick  volume  of  their  Mission  enterprises, 
published  in  1818,  where  acts  of  devotion  are  re- 
corded worthy  of  primitive  times.  We  can  under- 
stand how  in  later  life  Montgomery  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Missions  and 
of  the  Bible  Society,  the  handmaid  of  all  the 
Missionary  Societies.  That  favourite  hymn  of  all 
congregations,  "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  a 
paraphrase  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm,  was 
written  as  a  missionary  hymn. 

A  religious  body  like  the  United  Brethren  would 
surround  their  youths  educated  at  Fulneck  with 
strict  rules.  Hard  and  earnest  application  would 
be  expected  and  enforced.  The  atmosphere  would 
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not  be  very  propitious  for  a  boy  like  Montgomery, 
who  at  ten  began  to  versify,  and  whose  great  desire 
apparently  was  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet 
amongst  his  school-fellows.  He  had  been  intended 
for  the  ministry,  but  the  Brethren  became  dis- 
satisfied with  his  progress,  and  in  1787  apprenticed 
him  to  a  baker  at  Mirfield.  One  wonders  if  his 
guardians,  in  doing  so,  possessed  any  gift  of 
humour. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  an  American 
edition  of  his  poems  published  in  1821,  the  details 
probably  supplied  by  Montgomery  himself,  we  find 
a  reference  to  this.  "  This  early  devotion  to  poetry 
he  has  ever  regarded  as  the  source  of  many  troubles. 
It  was  this  unpropitious  attachment  which,  at 
school,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  improvement ;  this 
which  finally  altered  his  destination  in  life,  and 
seduced  him  to  exchange  an  almost  monastic  seclu- 
sion from  society  for  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a 
world  which,  hitherto,  has  but  ill  repaid  him  for 
the  sacrifice." 

He  soon  ran  away  from  the  Mirfield  baker,  and 
went  to  London  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  poems. 
Disillusionment  came  there,  and  he  returned  to 
Yorkshire  and  found  a  good  friend  at  Wath,  with 
whom  he  stayed  till  in  1792  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  office  of  the  Sheffield  Register.  Two  years 
later  he  took  the  paper  over,  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Sheffield  Iris.  The  early  days  of  his 
editorship  were  chequered.  In  1795  and  1796  he 
was  imprisoned  ;  on  the  first  occasion  for  reprinting 
a  song  in  commemoration  of  "The  Fall  of  the 
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Bastille"  ;  and  on  the  second  for  giving  an  account 
of  a  riot  in  Sheffield.  The  magistrates  who  sen- 
tenced him  for  his  first  term  said :  "  Three  months 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  York,  and  a  fine  of 
£20.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  for  an  offence  like 
yours  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  that  you  are 
not  ordered  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour." 
What  a  light  the  sentence  throws  back  upon  those 
stormy  days !  The  Sheffield  Register  had  been  an 
organ  of  the  Reform  movement,  and  when  Mont- 
gomery entered  the  employ  of  its  editor,  feeling 
ran  very  high ;  he  was  at  the  focus  of  political 
activity.  His  parentage  was  Irish,  his  birthplace 
was  Scotch,  and  his  breeding  English ;  possibly  the 
Irish  element  asserted  itself  too  much  in  these 
youthful  years. 

His  paper  prospered  fairly ;  its  characteristic 
feature  was  a  "  Poet's  Corner,"  where  many  of  his 
minor  poems  first  saw  the  light.  "  The  editing  of 
his  paper,  the  composition  and  publication  of  his 
poems  and  hymns,  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  poetry 
in  Sheffield  and  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
and  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
the  Bible  Society  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
gave  great  variety  but  very  little  of  stirring  incident 
to  his  life."  Wherever  his  sympathies  were  enlisted 
he  willingly  gave  his  best  support. 

His  longer  works  were  largely  influenced  by  his 
keen  missionary  spirit.  The  West  Indies,  a  poem 
on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  was  his  greatest 
eifort;  we  recall  his  parents'  devoted  lives  and 
deaths,  and  understand.  Greenland  has  the  same 
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note ;  he  celebrates  the  missionary  labours  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland 
was  his  first  poem  to  win  fame.  It  was  mercilessly 
ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Jeffrey.  Here 
is  one  of  the  reviewer's  sentences  :  "  When  every  day 
is  bringing  forth  some  poem  from  the  pen  of  Scott, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  Baillie,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
it  is  natural  to  feel  some  disgust  at  the  undis- 
tinguishing  voracity  which  can  swallow  down  three 
editions  of  songs  on  convivial  societies,  and  verses 
to  a  pillow."  Clearly  the  poems  enjoyed  some 
popularity.  They  were  the  sympathetic  outpour- 
ings of  a  good  man's  soul.  He  frequently  reached 
the  heart  by  his  tenderness  and  pathos,  but  he 
never  roused  the  deepest  passions.  W.  M.  Rossetti 
did  not  consider  his  poetry  worth  more  than  this 
"notice : 

"  Poets  born  between  Scott  and  Coleridge : 
James  Montgomery,  1771-1854. 
James  Hogg,  1772-1835." 

And  this  estimate  would  be  accepted  by  many. 

Mr.  Montgomery  retired  from  business  in  1825, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  town  and 
to  religious  and  literary  work.  For  fifty  years  he  was 
essentially  bound  up  with  the  literary  and  social 
progress  of  Sheffield.  At  his  death,  in  1854,  men 
of  all  classes  united  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory 
of  one  whose  religious  fervour,  upright  life,  literary 
gifts,  and  sterling  worth  had  won  him  the  highest 
place  in  public  estimation. 
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But  though  Montgomery's  poetry  is  nearly  for- 
gotten, his  hymns  still  preserve  his  name,  and  give 
him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  hymn  writers — 
with  Watts,  Doddridge,  C.  Wesley,  Newton,  and 
Cowper.  The  number  reaches  the  large  total  of  four 
hundred.  All  Christians  sing  his  best-known  com- 
positions :  such  are,  "  According  to  Thy  gracious 
Word";  "Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory"; 
"  Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sing  " ;  "  For  ever 
with  the  Lord";  "Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed"; 
"  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God " ;  "  Lift  up  your 
heads,  ye  gates  of  brass";  "Go  to  dark  Geth- 
semane."  Had  he  only  given  us  the  last  we  should 
acknowledge  his  claim  for  thankful  remembrance. 
If  one  may  use  an  expression  familiar  to  us  under 
another  connotation,  this  hymn  is  a  brief  "  Story  of 
the  Cross,"  which  we  can  study  under  the  guidance 
of  a  poetic  and  devout  soul. 

"  Go  to  dark  Gethsemane, 

Ye  that  feel  the  tempter's  power  ; 
Your  Redeemer's  conflict  see, 

Watch  with  Him  one  bitter  hour  ; 
Turn  not  from  His  griefs  away  ; 
Learn  of  Jesus  Christ  to  pray. " 

Do  we  usually  associate  temptation  with  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane  ?  We  hear  the  Lord  Jesus  praying 
earnestly  that  the  cup  may  pass  from  Him,  we  see  the 
disciples  sleeping,  and  wonder  why  they  could  not 
watch  with  their  Master.  But  do  we  really  think 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  engaging  in  a  great  conflict, 
which,  though  He  was  victorious,  left  Him  sorely 
in  need  of  the  strength  which  the  angel  from  heaven 
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came  to  bring.  The  ancient  Greek  Liturgies  use  a 
term  about  our  Saviour's  agony  which  well  expresses 
its  mysterious  depths — they  speak  of  His  "  unknown 
sufferings  "  (ayvvvra  iradfjfjLaTa) .  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Little  do  we  know  of  spiritual 
agencies,  but  surely  all  dark  powers  were  let  loose 
against  the  Lord  of  life  in  those  solemn  moments  in 
Gethsemane.  From  the  conflict  He  came  forth  as 
Conqueror,  and  went  to  His  death  in  majesty  and 
peace. 

Temptation  assaults  us.  We  see  the  Redeemer's 
conflict,  and  how  He  won  the  victory  by  prayer. 
We  hear  His  solemn  warning  to  His  disciples, 
"  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation," 
and  we  learn  that  temptation  can  only  be  resisted  in 
the  power  of  God,  which  must  be  sought  by  diligent 
and  earnest  prayer.  The  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
manifests  what  prayer  may  be.  Well  did  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  say  of  Him  that  He  "  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and 
tears,  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  from 
death,  and  was  heard  in  that  He  feared."  There  is 
an  agonizing  in  prayer  for  His  servants  too,  through 
which  they  must  pass  if  they  would  resist  temptation. 
The  devils  of  greed,  of  dishonesty,  of  lust,  are  only 
overcome  by  constant  effort,  by  terrible  struggle,  by 
agony  of  strife.  Before  the  soldier  of  Christ,  whom 
temptation  assails,  there  is  the  figure  of  his  Leader, 
and  his  path  is  not  therefore  solitary ;  the  battle  he 
fights  is  not  a  single  combat  with  all  evil,  but  one 
of  a  series  of  contests  for  the  supremacy  of  good 
over  evil,  where  often  the  single  soldiers  cannot 
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see  the  next  man  in  the  firing  line,  but  can  see 
their  Captain,  and  know  that  His  cause  for  which 
they  fight  will  win. 

The  second  verse  appears  in  different  hymn  books 
in  two  forms.  I  will  read  both  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  ways  in  which  hymns  are  often 
varied : — 

"  Follow  to  the  judgment-hall , 

View  the  Lord  of  life  arraign'd  ; 
Oh,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  ! 

Oh,  the  pangs  His  soul  sustain'd  ! 
Shun  not  suffering,  shame,  or  loss 
Learn  of  Him  to  bear  the  Cross." 

"  See  Him  at  the  judgment-hall, 

Beaten,  bound,  revil'd,  arraign'd, 
See  Him  meekly  bearing  all  ! 

Love  to  man  His  soul  sustain'd  ! 
Shun  not  suffering,  shame,  or  loss  ; 
Learn  of  Christ  to  bear  the  Cross. " 

The  scene  rises  vividly  before  our  eyes ;  we  almost 
transfer  Pilate's  sarcastic  appeal  to  the  Jews'  com- 
passion to  the  bold  description,  "  Behold  the  Lord 
of  life  arraigned."  The  blindness,  malice,  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  stand  contrasted  with  the  gentle  Saviour; 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  their  servants  and  followers, 
with  their  brutal  words  and  outrage  of  justice,  are 
there,  and  in  the  midst  the  Lord  of  life  stands 
arraigned.  Few  expressions  could  so  powerfully 
suggest  the  depths  of  human  depravity  and  the 
majesty  of  divine  sacrifice  and  love.  From  that 
central  figure  the  voice  comes,  "  Learn  of  Me  to 
bear  the  Cross."  Can  we  not  bear  our  daily 
trials  and  crosses  with  patience  and  submission 
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when  we  look  upon  Him  Who  stood  silent  before 
His  enemies,  and  was  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing ?  In  the  light  which  streams  from  the  Cross  of 
the  Saviour  our  crosses  can  be  borne. 

Take  the  cross  of  suffering.  A  man  knows  he 
must  undergo  an  operation.  The  doctors  tell  him 
he  will  probably  be  stronger  after  it,  but  they  do  not 
hide  from  him  the  seriousness  of  the  danger  for 
some  days.  How  shall  he  bear  the  days  of  waiting  and 
suspense  ?  How  shall  he  nerve  himself  for  the  day 
of  trial  ?  There  is  no  power  which  will  so  strengthen 
and  inspire  him  like  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  one  of  his  helpful  books, 
tells  how  he  went  to  visit  one  who  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  collapse  before  an  operation.  The  surgeons 
said  they  could  not  operate  at  all.  The  Bishop 
went  to  see  their  patient,  and  in  two  days  she 
walked  to  the  operating-table  without  a  tremor. 
She  was  asked,  "  What  has  the  Bishop  of  London 
done  to  you  ?  "  She  replied, "  Something  which  none 
of  you  could  have  done."  And  the  operation  was 
performed.  She  had  learned  of  Jesus  Christ  to  bear 
her  cross. 

Take  the  cross  of  persecution.  In  the  office  you 
have  much  to  bear  because  you  are  known  to  attend 
God's  House.  You  are  laughed  at  and  ridiculed. 
Bad  or  unclean  words  are  spoken  to  try  you  or 
annoy  you.  You  are  said  to  be  "  a  parson's  man," 
and  you  are  contemptuously  shown  that  your 
acquaintances  and  fellow-workers  do  not  care  for 
the  things  which  interest  you.  In  a  hundred 
petty  ways  you  are  taught  how  persecution,  by  a 
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policy  of  pin -pricks,  can  become  intolerable.  If  you 
feel  bitter  about  this,  remind  yourself  of  what  He 
had  to  do.  He  had  to  bear  the  Cross,  the  misre- 
presentation, the  persecution,  the  betrayal  by  a 
friend.  He,  the  Lord  of  life,  was  arraigned.  Can 
you  not  bear  your  cross  ?  Its  bitterness  will  depart 
as  you  remember  Him  and  how  He  endured. 

So  whatever  cross  we  may  carry,  we  can  always 
think  of  Jesus'  words :  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  Me."  He  that  follows  Jesus  first 
in  bearing  his  cross,  will  follow  Him  hereafter, 
wearing  a  crown. 

"  Calvary's  mournful  mountain  climb  ; 

There,  adoring  at  His  feet, 
Mark  that  miracle  of  time, 

God's  own  sacrifice  complete ; 
'It  is  finished,' — hear  Him  cry; 
Learn  of  Jesus  Christ  to  die." 

We  join  the  procession  of  death  as  the  soldiers 
and  accompanying  crowds  conduct  the  Lord  of  life 
to  Calvary.  Incident  after  incident  of  the  story  of 
man's  redemption  is  quickly  pictured  by  the  mind 
till  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  know 
that  it  is  God's  own  Son  Who  hangs  there — "  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God." 
Truly  this  is  the  miracle  of  time,  "  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  come  down  from  heaven  to  save  lost  man- 
kind, and  to  complete  that  work  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  Well  might  He  cry  in  the  moment  of 
death,  '  It  is  finished.'  Happy  shall  we  be  if  at  the 
same  supreme  moment  we  can  likewise  say  of  our 
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work,  '  It  is  finished,'  '  I  have  lived  the  life  Thou 
gavest  me  to  live.' " 

Yet  again — let  us  note  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
marks  the  completion  of  His  sacrifice.  The  work 
was  done  ;  the  sacrifice  for  the  world  was  accom- 
plished when  He  cried,  "  It  is  finished."  What  a 
blessed  message  is  this !  What  wonders  of  mercy 
it  shows  to  each  ! 

Horatio  Bonar,  the  author  of  "  A  few  more  years 
shall  roll "  and  other  familiar  hymns,  tells  the  story 
of  a  lady  who  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
working-man  and  found  him  a  happy  Christian, 
happy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacrifice  for  sin  which 
Jesus  made  for  him.  "How  long  have  you  been 
thus  rejoicing  ?."  she  asked.  "  Six  months  ago,"  he 
said,  "  I  heard  an  address  from  the  words,  '  Whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.'  I  could  not  take  it  to  myself  then," 
he  said,  "  but  when  I  got  home  that  night  I  dreamt 
that  '  whosoever '  meant  me.  I  got  out  of  bed  and 
got  the  Bible  to  see  the  word,  and  there  it  was, 
1  whosoever.'  "  "  But  you  knew  it  was  in  the  Bible, 
didn't  you  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  I've  been  resting  on  it  ever 
since." 

Do  we  believe  that  the  sacrifice  for  sin  is  com- 
plete ?  Do  we  know  that  Jesus  has  redeemed  us  ? 
It  is  our  part  to  lay  hold  on  this  blessed  fact,  and  to 
rest  on  it.  Life  will  then  be  marked  with  joy,  and 
our  days  will  be  "  peace,  perfect  peace." 

"  Peace,  perfect  peace,  in  this  dark  world  of  sin? 
The  Blood  of  Jesus  whispers  peace  within- " 
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There  is  a  grandeur  and  power  about  the  death  of 
Jesus,  quite  irrespective  of  His  Divine  Sonship.  It 
is  a  death  which  leaves  us  adoring  before  the  Cross. 
Human  weakness  cannot  express  the  heart's  de- 
votion ;  it  is  too  deep  for  words.  To  adore  Him  as 
Lord  and  God  is  all  we  can  do.  There  is  a  corres- 
ponding power  about  the  death  of  a  true  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Table  has  been  spread, 
and  the  pledges  of  Jesus'  love  have  been  partaken  of 
by  those  whose  love  cannot  die,  even  though  one 
may  pass  within  the  veil.  The  words  of  peace  have 
been  spoken,  and  calm  joy,  because  of  the  Lord's 
redeeming  death,  has  entered  the  chamber  where  the 
angel  of  death  will  soon  come.  There  comes  from 
the  lips  of  the  departing  saint :  "  Into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  and  so  another  soul  passes 
through  the  everlasting  doors  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Father's  House.  Those  who  are  left 
sorrow  not  as  they  do  who  have  no  hope,  but  pray 
that  grace  may  be  given  them  to  follow  their  loved 
one's  good  example,  that  together  they  may  be 
partakers  of  God's  heavenly  Kingdom. 

John  Keble  has  written  in  The  Christian  Year 
some  verses  on  The  Visitation  and  Communion  of 
the  Sick,  which  give  us  a  picture  of  hope  and  faith 
nourished  by  our  Church's  system  when  death 
enters  the  Christian  home.  We  come  into  the 
sick-room — 


.  .  .  the  place  was  bright 

With  something  of  celestial  light — 

A  simple  altar  by  the  bed 

For  high  Communion  neatly  spread, 
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Chalice  and  plate  and  snowy  vest. 
We  ate  and  drank :  then  calmly  blest, 
All  mourners,  one  with  dying  breath, 
We  sate  and  talked  of  Jesus'  death. 

"  O  soothe  us,  haunt  us,  night  and  day, 
Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away, 
With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace, 
Then  parted  ;  ye  to  Christ's  embrace, 
We  to  the  lonesome  world  again, 
Yet  mindful  of  the  unearthly  strain 
Practised  with  you  at  Eden's  door, 
To  be  sung  on,  where  angels  soar, 
With  blended  voices  evermore." 

The  fourth  and  last  verse  is  not  so  familiar  as 
those  which  precede  it ;  possibly  because  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  it  is  omitted,  obviously  with 
the  intention  of  rendering  the  hymn  more  suitable 
for  use  in  Lent  and  Holy  Week. 

"  Early  hasten  to  the  tomb, 

Where  they  laid  His  breathless  clay  ; 

All  is  solitude  and  gloom  ; 
Who  hath  taken  Him  away  ? 

Christ  is  risen  !    He  meets  our  eyes  ; 

Saviour,  teach  us  so  to  rise." 

The  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  sepulchre  on 
the  first  Easter  morning  is  evidently  the  reference 
here.  The  first  and  fourth  lines  express  Mary's 
thoughts,  and  the  latter  line  especially  sounds  like 
her  agonised  question  put  to  herself  and  then  to 
Him  Whom  she  took  for  the  gardener.  The  sudden 
change  from  despair  to  joyful  exultation  is  well 
brought  out ;  our  hearts  echo  Mary's  joy — "  Christ 
is  risen."  To  her,  to  us,  He  is  a  real  Person.  He 
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appeared  to  her  by  the  sepulchre  ;  He  is  with  us  in 
spiritual  power  and  by  ever  deepening  faith.  To  us, 
as  to  her,  His  message  is  that  He  has  conquered 
death,  and  has  opened  unto  all  who  believe  on  Him 
the  gate  of  everlasting  life ;  He  has  risen,  and  man 
shall  rise. 

The  Saviour  rose  from  the  grave.  So  by  His 
power,  and  in  His  strength,  we  can  rise  to  newness 
of  life.  We  can  follow  the  blessed  steps  of  His 
most  holy  life.  He  imparts  to  His  followers  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed,  and  they  continually  grow 
through  Him  in  Christian  graces  and  into  that 
likeness  which  is  the  goal  of  us  all. 


XIII. 

"O    COME    AND    MOURN    WITH    ME 
AWHILE." 

(Good  Friday .) 

S.  MATT.  xxvn.  35. 
"  And  they  crucified  Him." 

FEW  of  the  hymns  of  the  Passion  make  a  greater 
appeal  than  Faber's  well-known  and  touching  lines, 
"  O  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile."  Every- 
one feels  the  power  of  their  pathos  and  joins  in 
singing  them.  Probably  the  effect  is  deepened 
more  than  we  imagine  by  the  music  to  which 
they  are  sung.  The  setting  is  by  Dr.  Dykes,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  excellent  hymn-tunes  for  which  Dr. 
Dykes's  name  is  deservedly  famous.  The  feeling  of 
the  poetry  is  perfectly  expressed  by  the  sweet  and 
mournful  music.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
musicians  who  have  supplied  tunes  to  popular 
hymns,  and  to  none  do  we  owe  a  greater  debt  than 
we  do  to  Dr.  Dykes.  In  "  O  come  and  mourn  with 
me  awhile  "  he  is  seen  at  his  best ;  hymn  and  tune 
are  for  ever  wedded  together. 

There  is  a  story  about  Dr.  Dykes's  tune  to  Cardinal 
Newman's  hymn,  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  which 
illustrates  his  musical  genius.  Canon  Twells  tells 
us  that  it  was  debated  by  the  committee  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  whether  these  favourite  lines 
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should  be  included  in  that  collection,  and  the 
magnificent  tune  of  Dr.  Dykes  decided  the  matter. 
It  was  included.  "  In  this  case,"  said  Canon 
Twells,  "  the  tune  carried  the  hymn,  and  not  the 
hymn  the  tune."  In  after  times  Cardinal  Newman 
said  to  Dr.  Dykes,  who  called  to  see  him  at  the 
Oratory  at  Brompton  :  "  Dr.  Dykes,  it  was  you  who 
made  the  popularity  of  '  Lead,  kindly  Light.'  "  And 
so  it  was.  Enshrined  up  to  that  time  in  the  pages 
of  The  British  Magazine  and  Lyra  Apostolica, 
it  has  been  borne  on  the  wings  of  that  tune  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  So  has  many  a  tune  laid  hold 
of  the  popular  taste  and  carried  with  it  the  words 
to  which  it  was  set.  Without  doubt  this  hymn  has 
made  a  greater  appeal  through  the  exquisite  suit- 
ability of  the  music  to  which  it  is  sung. 

The  author  was  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  at  one 
time  Rector  of  Elton  in  Huntingdonshire,  who  later 
entered  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  tempestuous 
days  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  He  was  the  seventh 
child  of  T.  H  Faber,  whose  family  was  one  of  those 
who  took  refuge  in  England  on  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV,  and  preserved 
with  pride  the  evidences  of  their  Huguenot  origin. 
He  was  born  in  1814  at  Calverley  Vicarage,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  his  grandfather 
was  incumbent.  From  his  earliest  years  he  gave 
promise  of  exceptional  talent.  As  a  boy  his  grace 
and  intelligence  were  marked  by  everyone  who  saw 
him.  Of  him  at  Harrow  one  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  tell 
why  it  is,  but  that  Faber  fascinates  everybody."  At 
Oxford  he  exerted  the  same  fascination.  Hear  how 
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he  thinks  and  writes  of  it :  "  Many  men  at  Oxford 
at  this  moment  look  up  to  me  as  in  some  sort  a 
spiritual  guide  and  counsellor.  ...  I  am  but  a  boy 
of  twenty-one.  ...  I  should  hasten  to  lay  this 
talent  at  the  feet  of  my  Redeemer."  He  was 
ardent  and  impulsive  in  youth;  later  years  a  little 
mellowed,  though  they  did  not  extinguish,  these 
graces.  He  was  always  eager  and  enthusiastic  in 
anything  he  took  up,  and  invested  it  with  an 
exaggerated  importance.  It  is  no  surprise  to  us  as 
we  read  his  life-story  to  see  what  a  strong  poetical 
element  there  was  in  his  character.  At  school  he 
gave  himself  much  to  the  perusal  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  at  Oxford  he  wrote  much  verse  under  the 
inspiration  of  its  buildings  and  neighbourhood.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  thinking  deeply  and  earnestly. 
In  1835,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  writes:  "For 
four  years  I  have  been  intensely  studying  the 
Christian  religion."  Friendships  of  the  frankest 
and  sweetest  kind,  study,  thought,  filled  his  Oxford 
days.  In  1837  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  University 
College,  and  in  the  same  year  began  a  friendship  with 
Wordsworth,  whose  poetry  had  been  the  admiration 
of  his  early  years.  He  had  been  gradually  changing 
his  religious  views,  which  before  he  entered  the 
University  were  definitely  Calvinistic,  and  when  he 
writes,  "  I  see  that  the  Evangelical  system  feeds 
the  heart  at  the  expense  of  the  head,"  we  are  made 
aware  of  the  revolution  of  ideas  which  had  taken 
place.  In  1843  (two  years  before  his  secession  to 
Rome),  he  wrote  from  Rome,  which  he  visited 
during  a  Continental  tour,  some  wild  and  whirling 
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words  which  are  an  index  of  his  changed  position : 
"  My  whole  life,  God  willing,  shall  be  a  crusade 
against  the  detestable  and  diabolical  heresy  of 
Protestantism,  the  very  name  even  of  which  has 
been  publicly  and  authoritatively  abjured  by  my 
own  Church.  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  the  like 
are  awful  enough,  and  soul  destroying ;  but 
Protestantism  is  the  devil's  masterpiece."  There 
could  be  no  place  in  the  Church  of  England  for  one 
who  thought  and  expressed  himself  thus,  and  in 
1846  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Church. 
In  1849  he  removed  to  London,  and  the  following 
years  until  his  death  on  26th  September,  1863,  were 
principally  spent  in  the  foundation  and  government 
of  the  London  Oratory.  It  was  during  these  last 
years  that  many  of  his  hymns  were  written  to  meet 
a  want  which  he  and  others  felt  of  a  collection  of 
English  hymns  for  use  by  Roman  Catholics. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  introduction  of  one  of 
his  books  of  verse  illustrate  his  point  of  view  and 
his  method  of  meeting  a  felt  need :  "  There  is 
scarcely  anything  which  takes  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
people  as  religion  in  metre,  hymns,  or  poems  on 
doctrinal  subjects.  Everyone  who  has  had  experi- 
ence among  the  English  poor  knows  the  influence 
of  Wesley's  hymns  and  the  Olney  collection.  Less 
than  moderate  literary  excellence,  a  very  tame 
versification,  indeed  often  the  simple  recurrence  of 
a  rhyme  is  sufficient  ;  the  spell  seems  to  be  in  that. 
Catholics  even  are  said  to  be  sometimes  found 
poring  with  a  devout  and  unsuspecting  delight  over 
the  verses  of  the  Olney  hymns,  which  the  author 
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himself  can  remember  acting  like  a  spell  upon  him 
for  years,  strong  enough  to  be  for  long  a  counter- 
influence  to  very  grave  convictions,  and  even  now  to 
come  back  from  time  to  time  unbidden  to  the 
mind.  The  Welsh  hymn  book  is  in  two  goodly 
volumes,  and  helps  to  keep  alive  the  well-known 
Welsh  fanaticism.  The  German  hymn  book,  with 
its  captivating  double  rhymes,  outdoes  Luther's 
Bible  as  a  support  of  the  now  decaying  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  The 
Cantiques  of  the  French  Missions  and  the  Laudi 
Spirituali  of  Italy  are  reckoned  among  the  necessary 
weapons  of  the  successful  missionary,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Oratory,  with  its  perpetual  domestic 
mission,  first  led  the  way  in  this  matter. 
S.  Alphonso,  the  pupil  of  S.  Philip's  Neapolitan 
Children,  and  himself  once  under  a  vow  to  join 
them,  used  to  sing  his  own  hymns  in  the  pulpit 
before  the  sermon.  It  seemed  thus  in  every  way 
desirable  that  Catholics  should  have  a  hymn  book 
for  reading,  which  should  contain  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith  in  easy  verse,  or  different  states  of  heart 
and  conscience  depicted  with  the  same  unadorned 
simplicity ;  for  example,  as  the  '  O  for  a  closer  walk 
with  God'  of  the  Olney  hymns;  and  that  the  metres 
should  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  intricate  sort,  so 
as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  understanding  or 
enjoyment  of  the  poor ;  and  this  has  always  been 
found  to  be  the  case  with  anything  like  elaborate 
metre,  however  simple  the  diction  and  touching 
the  thoughts.  The  means  of  influence  which  one 
school  of  Protestantism  has  in  Wesley's,  Newton's, 
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and  Cowper's  hymns,  and  another  in  the  more 
refined  and  engaging  works  of  Oxford  writers,  and 
which  foreign  Catholics  also  enjoy  in  the  Cantiques 
and  Laudi,  are,  at  present  at  least,  entirely  wanting 
to  us  in  our  labour  among  the  hymn-loving  English." 
Mr.  Faber  was  the  author  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces.  Not  a  few  of  his  hymns  are  sung 
at  the  services  of  other  communions  with  slight 
variations.  As  we  study  any  list  of  authors  of 
hymns,  we  learn  how  hymn-singing  may  become  a 
link  between  religious  bodies  very  widely  separated, 
e.g.,  "  Faith  of  our  fathers  "  is  sung  with  very  little 
change  by  Unitarians  in  America,  who  are  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  the  communion  to  which  Faber, 
its  author,  belonged.  That  favourite  of  all  congre- 
gations, "  Hark !  hark  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are 
swelling,"  was  his  composition  also.  Of  it  the  late 
Archbishop  Alexander,  of  Armagh,  said:  "This 
hymn  combines  every  conceivable  violation  of  every 
conceivable  rule  with  every  conceivable  beauty.  It 
combines  noble  poetry  with  deep  spirituality,  and 
has  found  its  way  to  Christian  hearts."  Two 
hymns  by  the  same  hand  are  included  in  the  hymn 
books  of  most  Evangelistic  bodies — "  O  come  to  the 
merciful  Saviour  Who  calls  you  "  and  "  Souls  of  men, 
why  will  ye  scatter?"  To  hear  the  first  of  these 
sung  at  a  Parochial  Mission  by  the  worshippers  in  a 
crowded  church,  and  then  to  be  awaked  out  of 
sleep  on  a  dark  cold  Lent  morning  at  5.30  a.m.  by 
the  same  words  sung  by  cotton  operatives  going  to 
their  work  (as  I  have  done),  is  a  revelation  of  the 
power  of  these  and  other  like  words.  Listen  whilst 
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an  open-air  congregation,  or  a  gathering  of  mill- 
hands  at  a  dinner-hour  service,  sings  either  of  these 
favourites,  and  you  will  feel  how  men  poles  apart 
in  religious  profession  can  still  join  in  rendering 
hymns. 

But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  hymns  which  we 
owe  to  this  author.  "  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise,"  has 
never  lost  its  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  people 
from  the  first  day  of  its  appearance.  "  Sweet 
Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go,"  is  an  ever-popular 
evening  hymn.  Both  are  used  in  thousands  of 
differing  religious  services. 

All  these  familiar  and  well-loved  verses  have  one 
dominant  note — "  a  pathetic  sweetness  "  ;  those  who 
knew  the  author  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  devotion.  It  was  his 
characteristic.  In  "  O  come  and  mourn  with  me 
awhile "  this  note  is  accented,  and  the  pathos 
becomes  even  oppressive.  As  we  sing  we  stand  in 
spirit  by  the  Cross  of  the  Saviour;  we  seem  to 
hear  the  voice  of  some  saint  of  God  standing  near 
us;  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  realisation  of  that 
dread  scene  we  see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his 
ears;  the  voice  sounds  tender  and  eager— "Jesus, 
our  Lord,  is  crucified ;  come  and  mourn  with  me." 

In  Faber's  original  the  refrain  reads  "Jesus,  our 
Love,  is  crucified."  Some  may  think  the  change 
to  "  Lord  "  improves  the  line,  but  it  entirely  alters 
the  thought  of  the  writer.  The  refrain  is  founded 
upon  the  saying  of  Ignatius  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom :  "  I  am  full  of  desire  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  My  Love  has  been  crucified." 
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We  read  the  second  and  third  verses,  and  it  is 
borne  in  upon  our  souls  that  here  are  the  ecstatic 
words  of  one  who,  in  heart  and  mind,  had  crossed 
the  intervals  of  time  and  space  which  separate  us 
in  England  to-day  from  the  Holy  Land  of  the  first 
century,  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  "where  the 
dear  Lord  was  crucified." 

"  Have  we  no  tears  to  shed  for  Him, 

While  soldiers  scoff  and  Jews  deride  ? 
Ah  !  look  how  patiently  He  hangs  : 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified. 

"  How  fast  His  hands  and  feet  are  nail'd  ; 

His  throat  with  parching  thirst  is  dried  ; 
His  failing  eyes  are  dimmed  with  blood : 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified." 

In  retirement  from  the  world  our  author  had 
himself  pictured  the  scene  on  Calvary,  and  here  are 
the  thoughts  which  filled  his  soul.  It  is  as  if  he 
were  thinking  aloud.  The  suffering  and  agony  are 
real  to  him  ;  by  an  effort  of  will  and  imagination 
and  devotion  the  writer  has  stood  with  those  who 
loved  the  Master  and  watched  His  agony,  but  could 
not  abate  His  suffering  or  succour  His  weakness. 
The  wish  was  formed  that  he  might  be  able  to 
produce  in  those  who  read  or  sung  his  inspired  lines 
the  same  realisation  of  the  physical  suffering  the 
Lord  endured,  and  he  has  succeeded.  No  other 
hymn  paints  the  three  hours'  agony  so  vividly. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  our  day  to  deprecate  dwelling 
upon  the  physical  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord. 
The  Passion  must  not  be  painted  in  words,  we 
are  told;  even  the  close  following  of  the  Gospel 
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narrative,  which  this  hymn  illustrates,  is  too 
horrible  for  some  modern  ears.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  realistic  presentation  of  the  details  of  the 
Lord's  Death  might  be  necessary,  and  a  Francis  of 
Assisi  would  only  follow  the  habit  of  his  day  in 
meditating  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Crucifixion  until 
he  seemed  to  see  before  him  the  very  crucified 
Saviour  with  nail-pierced  hands  and  wounded  side. 
Those  wild  and  turbulent  days  required  that  every 
tone  of  the  picture  of  the  eternal  Sacrifice  should 
be  deep  and  almost  lurid;  even  the  noblest  souls 
felt  the  strongest  appeal  in  contemplation  of  the 
minutest  details  of  the  Passion ;  the  modern  mind 
on  the  other  hand  turns  away,  it  is  added,  from  the 
presentation  which  appealed  so  irresistibly  to  our 
forefathers ;  it  is  almost  repelled  by  the  mention  of 
such  sentences  as  "  the  Blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  And  yet  is  there  not  a  mistake 
here  ?  Ought  we  not  to  try  and  realise  those 
sufferings  ?  When  we  stand  before  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  some  great  master,  w'e  feel  the 
painter's  inspiration;  the  most  vivid  picture  does 
not  make  us  recoil  from  the  subject ;  rather  we  bow 
our  head  in  adoration  of  the  wonder  of  the  suffering, 
and  resolve  that  it  shall  not  be  in  vain  for  us.  So 
the  word-painting  of  the  Lord's  Cross  and  pain 
should  fill  us  with  awe,  should  stir  and  uplift  us. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  terse  article  of  the  Creed : 
"  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified 
dead  and  buried  " ;  we  must  welcome  any  aid  which 
enables  us  to  see  what  the  atoning  death  of  the 
Saviour  ought  to  mean  to  us. 
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"  Seven  times  He  spake,  seven  words  of  love, 

And  all  three  hours  His  silence  cried 
For  mercy  on  the  souls  of  men  ; 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified." 

The  "  seven  last  words  "  have  been  the  subject 
of  many  Good  Friday  addresses,  and  the  perfect 
nature  of  the  Lord,  both  God  and  man,  has  been 
exemplified  by  them,  but  no  one  before  Faber 
expressed  the  awfulness  of  the  scene  so  powerfully 
as  a  prayer  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 

"  All  three  hours  His  silence  cried 
For  mercy  on  the  souls  of  men." 

What  mysterious  depths  of  suffering  are  pictured  ! 
He  hung  and  suffered  there ;  men's  sins  had  cruci- 
fied Him ;  He  had  come  to  save  from  sin,  and  to 
bear  the  sin  of  the  world  in  His  own  body  on  that 
tree  of  shame  ;  by  no  other  means  but  by  His  death 
could  sin  be  done  away.  For  three  hours  the  sacri- 
fice was  being  completed,  and  the  prayer  for  the 
souls  of  men  was  being  silently,  awfully  offered ; 
"  All  three  hours  His  silence  cried  for  mercy  on  the 
souls  of  men."  May  not  each  one  see  his  own 
handiwork  in  that  suffering,  and  say,  "  It  was  my 
sin  that  crucified  Thee,  blessed  Lord.  Oh  !  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin." 

"  Come,  let  us  stand  beneath  the  Cross  : 
So  may  the  blood  from  out  His  side  ; 
Fall  gently  on  us  drop  by  drop 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  crucified." 

Does  this  imagery  seem  to  us  forced  ?  Its  under- 
lying thought  is  that  of  S.  John  (1  S.  John  i.  7) : 
"  The  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us 
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from  all  sin."  Men  describe  the  day  when  they 
grasped  this  truth  in  its  solemnity  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  life  henceforth  became  for  them  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead ;  it  was  directed  along  a  new 
line  and  became  a  new  thing.  A  very  striking 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  character  better 
known  a  generation  ago  than  now.  This  is  Captain 
Hedley  Vicars,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Crimean  war, 
who  fell  before  Sebastopol,  loved  and  honoured  by 
all.  The  story  of  his  conversion  thrills  the  reader. 
In  November,  1857,  whilst  waiting  the  return  of  a 
brother  officer  to  his  room,  Captain  Vicars  idly 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  which  lay  on  the 
table.  These  words  caught  his  eye  and  engaged 
his  thought,  "The  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Closing  the  book,  he 
said,  "  If  this  be  true  for  me,  henceforth  I  will  live, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  as  a  man  should  live  who  has 
been  washed  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  That 
night  he  scarcely  slept,  pondering  in  his  heart 
whether  it  were  presumptuous  or  not  to  claim  an 
interest  in  these  words,  praying  for  guidance.  When 
he  arose  in  the  morning  he  believed  the  word. 
"  The  past  then  is  blotted  out.  What  I  have  to  do 
is  to  go  forward.  I  cannot  return  to  the  sins  from 
which  my  Saviour  has  cleansed  me  with  His  own 
Blood."  A  new  life  opened  to  him ;  he  became  a 
power  for  good  in  his  regiment ;  private  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  him ;  his  brother  officers  admired 
and  loved  him.  Henceforth  he  took  his  stand  upon 
the  words  which  had  struck  him.  He  accepted  the 
fact  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  and  found 
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pardon  for  his  past,  peace  in  his  own  soul,  power  for 
the  days  to  come.  Captain  Hedley  Vicars  is  an 
example  of  that  which  may  be  the  blessed  experience 
of  all.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,"  was  the  answer  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  agonized  question  of  the  Philippian 
keeper  of  the  prison,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? " 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  complete,  and  it  is  our 
part  to  lay  hold  of  its  blessings.  It  is  available  for 
every  man  who  will  accept  it  in  faith.  It  is  the 
easiest  of  all  acts.  It  is  the  recognition  of  our  need 
and  the  acceptance  of  God's  free  and  unmerited  gift. 
The  man  who  accepts  this  gift  takes  Christ  for  his 
Master,  and  grows  into  union  with  Him  in  Whose 
service  he  has  gladly,  gratefully,  thankfully  found 
the  satisfaction  of  his  soul. 

Do  we  want  to  know  how  the  belief  in  Jesus' 
atoning  merit  conies  ?  Do  we  desire  to  believe  and 
cannot  find  peace  ?  The  hymn  tells  us  what  we  can 

do: 

'A  broken  heart,  a  fount  of  tears. 

Ask,  and  they  will  not  be  denied  ; 
Lord  Jesus,  may  we  love  and  weep, 
Since  Thou  for  us  art  crucified." 

We  must  strive  earnestly  in  prayer,  and  ask  that 
we  may  see  our  souls  in  the  light  from  the  Cross. 
The  broken,  contrite  heart,  the  Lord  will  never 
despise,  and  He  will  give  it  to  those  who  seek  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Sorrow  for  sin,  shame  at  its 
heinousness,  self-abasement  at  the  weakness  it  dis- 
closes, are  God's  gifts,  and  He  gives  them  to  those 
who  seek  Him  through  Jesus  Christ. 

N 


XIV. 
"THE  DAY  OF  RESURRECTION." 

(Easter  Day.) 

S.  MATT,  xxvin.  9. 
"Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail." 

FIFTY  years  ago  a  traveller  came  to  Athens  in  Holy 
Week,  and  afterwards  described  with  striking  vivid- 
ness the  ceremonies  which  in  the  Eastern  Church 
usher  in  Easter.  His  description  may  well  intro- 
duce our  study  of  the  translation  of  an  early  Easter 
hymn  we  all  love.  It  was  late  evening  on  Easter 
Eve.  "There  was  not  a  light,  not  a  sound;  each 
individual  of  that  immense  multitude,  filling  even 
all  the  adjoining  streets,  remained  still  and  motion- 
less, so  that  even  the  most  distant  might  catch  the 
murmuring  voices  of  the  priests,  who  were  reciting 
the  service  within  the  Church;  troops  lined  the 
streets  to  see  that  perfect  quiet  was  maintained,  but 
assuredly  it  was  a  needless  precaution,  for  there  was 
not  one  present  who  did  not  seem  to  share  in  a 
general  feeling  of  gloom  and  depression,  as  though 
a  heavy  cloud  were  hanging  over  all  things  ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  realisation  of  all  these  ceremonies 
are  intended  to  convey,  that  I  am  certain  the 
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power  of  death,  still  so  awfully  manifest  in  these 
last  tedious  hours,  was  present  with  each  one  of 
them. 

'As  midnight  approached,  the  archbishop  with  his 
priests,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen,  left  the 
church,  and  stationed  themselves  on  the  platform, 
which  was  raised  considerably  from  the  ground,  so 
that  they  were  distinctly  seen  by  the  people.  Every- 
one remained  now  in  breathless  expectation,  holding 
their  unlighted  tapers  in  readiness  when  the  glad 
moment  should  arrive,  while  the  priests  still  con- 
tinued murmuring  their  melancholy  chant  in  a  low 
half-whisper.  Suddenly  a  single  report  of  a  cannon 
announced  that  twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  that 
Easter  Day  had  begun  ;  the  old  archbishop,  elevating 
a  cross,  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  exulting  tone, '  Christos 
anesti ! ' — '  Christ  is  risen.! '  and  instantly  every  single 
individual  of  that  host  took  up  the  cry,  and  the 
vast  multitude  broke  through  and  dispelled  for  ever 
the  intense  and  mournful  silence  which  they  had 
maintained  so  long,  with  one  spontaneous  shout  of 
indescribable  joy  and  triumph,  '  Christ  is  risen ! ' 
'  Christ  is  risen  ! '  At  the  same  moment  the  op- 
pressive darkness  was  succeeded  by  a  blaze  of  light 
from  thousands  of  tapers,  which,  communicating  one 
from  another,  seemed  to  send  streams  of  fire  in  all 
directions,  rendering  the  minutest  objects  distinctly 
visible,  and  casting  the  most  vivid  glow  on  the 
expressive  faces,  full  of  exultation,  of  the  rejoicing 
crowd ;  bands  of  music  struck  up  the  gayest  strains  ; 
the  roll  of  drums  through  the  town,  and  further  on 
the  pealing  of  cannon,  announced  far  and  near  these 
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'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,'  while  from  hill  and 
plain,  from  sea-shore  and  from  olive-grove,  rocket 
after  rocket,  ascending  to  the  clear  sky,  answered 
back  with  their  mute  eloquence  that  Christ  is  risen 
indeed,  and  told  of  other  tongues  that  were  repeat- 
ing those  blessed  words,  and  other  hearts  that  leapt 
for  joy  ;  everywhere  men  clasped  each  other's  hands, 
and  congratulated  one  another,  and  embraced  with 
countenances  beaming  with  delight,  as  though  to 
each  one  separately  some  wonderful  happiness  had 
been  proclaimed — and  so  in  truth  it  was — and  all 
the  while,  rising  above  the  mingling  of  many  sounds, 
each  one  of  which  was  a  sound  of  gladness,  the 
aged  priests  were  distinctly  heard  chanting  forth  a 
glorious  old  hymn  of  victory,  in  tones  so  loud  and 
clear  that  they  seemed  to  have  regained  their  youth 
and  strength  to  tell  the  world  how  '  Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  having  trampled  death  beneath  His 
feet,  and  henceforth  the  entombed  have  everlasting 
life.'  " 

For  ages  "  the  glorious  old  hymn  of  victory,"  here 
referred  to,  has  been  used  in  the  Eastern  Church 
to  express  its  devotion  when  it  celebrates  the 
triumphant  joy  of  Easter.  The  author  of  it  is 
know^n  as  John  of  Damascus,  and  one  of  the  odes 
which  compose  it  has  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  a  poetic  genius  in  the 
translation  of  ancient  hymns.  This  is  the  Easter 
hymn  whose  first  line  is  "The  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion." 

There  could  surely  be  no  greater  glory  to  a  Christian 
poet  than  that  the  Church  of  his  birth  should  find  in 
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his  lines  the  fittest  utterance  of  its  worship,  and 
everyone  will  give  John  of  Damascus  a  high  place 
among  Christian  hymn  writers  who  knows  that  not 
only  at  Easter  his  lines  find  a  place  in  the  services 
of  that  great  day  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but  that 
also  his  are  the  solemn  verses  sung  at  the  grave- 
side, in  the  funeral  service  of  the  same  Church, 
while  relations  and  friends  take  their  last  fare- 
well. 

But  who  was  John  of  Damascus  to  whom  this 
honour  isldone  ?  He  was  born  at  Damascus  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth.  His  father's  name  was  Sergius,  a 
Christian  of  high  station,  who  had  attained  a  great 
position  in  the  service  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs,  who 
at  this  time  were  the  masters  of  Damascus.  A  note 
of  the  reality  of  the  father's  religion  is  given  by  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  whom  he  served. 

A  father  like  Sergius  would  look  carefully  to  his 
son's  training  and  education,  and  the  story  of  the 
choice  of  a  teacher  is  worth  recounting.  Sergius 
devoted  some  of  his  wealth  to  the  ransoming  of 
Christian  slaves  who  were  brought  to  the  slave- 
market  at  Damascus.  One  day  he  saw  there  an 
Italian  monk  named  Cosmas,  whose  bearing  and 
dejection  impressed  him  and  all  present.  He  dis- 
covered that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  knowledge  of 
that  day,  and  eminently  qualified  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  his  son.  Hurrying  to  the  Caliph,  he  pro- 
cured the  monk's  freedom,  and  gave  his  son  into  his 
care  for  education.  For  some  years  John  and  a 
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companion  named  Cosmas  were  educated  together 
by  this  monk,  and  when  they  came  to  manhood 
none  of  their  own  age  could  rival  their  knowledge. 
Having  imparted  to  his  pupils  all  his  learning, 
Cosmas  the  elder  asked  leave  to  retire  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Sabas,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
laura  which  John  himself  entered  later. 

The  fame  of  John's  learning  was  spread  abroad, 
and  on  his  father's  death  the  Caliph  sent  for  him  to 
court  and  appointed  him  to  high  office.  Christians 
at  this  time  not  infrequently  filled  high  posts  in  the 
public  service.  Not  for  long  was  he  permitted  to 
live  in  quietness.  A  great  controversy  about  image- 
worship  convulsed  the  Church,  and  John  rushed  into 
the  fray  with  eager  zeal,  sending  circular  letters  to 
the  Churches  in  defence  of  the  practice.  His  action 
roused  the  passions  of  many,  and  the  Emperor  Leo, 
who  is  known  as  "the  Isaurian,"  and  ruled  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  furious.  The  story  runs  that  the 
Emperor  procured  one  of  John's  letters,  and  then 
induced  his  scribes  to  forge  a  letter  from  John  to 
himself,  offering  his  aid  if  the  Emperor  would 
endeavour  to  capture  Damascus.  This  forged  letter 
was  then  sent  to  the  Caliph,  and  John  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  The  story  proceeds 
that  John  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  his  hand  was 
restored,  the  red  mark  of  the  knife  being  always 
visible  round  the  wrist.  This  signal  proof  of  inno- 
cence decided  the  Caliph  to  restore  John  to  his 
office,  but  he  on  his  part  desired  to  be  relieved.  At 
last  a  reluctant  consent  was  given  to  his  retirement 
to  the  convent  which  had  received  his  master 
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Cosmas.  Before  entering  he  gave  up  all  his  worldly 
goods,  and  then,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Cosmas 
the  younger,  began  his  new  life. 

The  monastic  training  of  John  was  undertaken 
by  an  old  monk,  whose  methods  reflected  the 
ferocity  of  those  days.  But  John  gladly  undertook 
every  task,  however  hard,  or  even  degrading.  He 
was  forbidden  the  most  harmless  pleasures,  and 
given  the  most  absurd  and  shameful  tasks.  One 
day  a  monk  of  the  house,  who  had  lost  his  brother, 
asked  John  to  write  some  memorial  verses,  and  he 
complied  with  the  request.  When  the  instructor 
heard  this  he  refused  to  teach  him  any  more,  and 
at  last  only  consented  to  resume  the  training  on 
condition  that  John  underwent  the  most  terrible 
penitential  discipline,  whose  severity  shocked  all 
the  other  brethren.  The  disciple  came  manfully 
through  his  probation,  and  at  last  his  master  was 
warned  in  a  vision  that  his  scholar's  education  was 
complete;  no  longer  must  his  gift  of  song  be  re- 
pressed the  whole  Church  was  to  be  blessed  through 
the  sanctification  of  his  many  talents.  From  that 
time  he  sent  forth  a  stream  of  work — expositions 
of  the  faith,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sermons, 
apologetics,  hymns,  which  have  made  his  name 
famous  in  all  the  ages  since.  His  works  are  ency- 
clopaedic in  character.  He  gave  to  the  world  a 
system  of  theology  wherein  he  seeks  to  epitomise 
the  knowledge  of  his  day;  he  wrote  upon  philo- 
sophy and  science;  he  opposed  the  teaching  of 
Mahomet,  and  his  controversial  writings  against 
the  false  prophet  made  his  own  generation  regard 
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him  as  a  foremost  defender  of  the  faith.  He  has 
left  to  us  an  exposition  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
of  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  his  com- 
mentaries he  relied  much  upon  such  writers  as 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
The  selection  of  illustrations  from  these  and  other 
writers  shows  how  careful  was  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  at  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Sabas. 

We  remember  how  our  own  Bede,  a  little  before 
this  time,  was  studying  at  J  arrow  and  attracting 
scholars  from  other  lands  by  his  fame.  Bede  com- 
piled text-books  for  his  scholars,  and  "threw  to- 
gether all  that  the  world  had  then  accumulated  in 
astronomy  and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  music, 
in  philosophy,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medi- 
cine. ...  In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  most  important  of  his  works 
were  the  commentaries  and  homilies  upon  various 
books  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers."  John  of  Damascus  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  Bede  of  the  East,  so 
remarkably  does  he  resemble  this  early  English 
scholar  in  his  learning  and  literary  productions. 

But  John  had  an  even  greater  claim  for  remem- 
brance ;  he  was  the  most  esteemed  hymn  writer  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  service-books  of  the 
Greek  Church  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  sweet- 
breathing  organ  of  spiritual  songs,"  as  the  "  heavenly 
lute  of  charming  sound."  These  and  other  like 
expressions  testify  to  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.  Above  all,  the  fact  that  his  Easter  hymn 
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appears  in  the  wonderfully  dramatic  service  of  the 
Greek  Church  still,  bears  witness  to  his  greatness 
as  the  "  chief  of  the  Greek  hymnodists."  Other 
hymns  of  the  Damascene  are  not  so  well  known  as 
that  "  glorious  old  hymn  of  victory,"  but  most 
churchmen  are  familiar  with  his  hymn  for  All 
Saints  through  the  translation  of  Dr.  Neale,  viz., 
"  Those  eternal  bowers  man  hath  never  trod."  A 
careful  study  of  these  hymns  and  of  the  funeral 
hymn  shows  the  bright  faith  of  the  Damascene,  and 
helps  us  to  understand  the  hope  that  filled  the 
souls  of  the  Christians  of  those  centuries,  their 
love,  and  their  faith. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  end  of  John,  and  his 
character  can  only  be  inferred  from  his  works.  We 
see  in  him  the  learned  man  of  that  time.  We  mark 
his  self-consecration  to  the  service  of  his  Master 
and  ours.  His  bright  faith,  his  reverent  study  of 
holy  things,  his  poetic  gifts,  his  courage,  his  strong 
feelings,  all  shine  forth  from  his  writings,  and  the 
stern  discipline  which  he  endured  so  gladly  speaks 
of  a  devotion  of  life  to  God  in  terms  that  none  can 
mistake.  In  his  day  he  was  a  true  workman  for  God, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  darkness  in  which  his 
last  years  are  shrouded  we  recall  the  epitaph  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Wesleys,  "  God  buries  His  workmen, 
but  carries  on  His  work." 

Now  we  must  turn  to  the  Easter  hymn  as  Dr. 
Neale  has  translated  it,  premising  that  the 
whole  does  not  appear,  and  that  our  version  is  a 
free  poetical  summary  of  its  teaching  rather  than 
a  literal  translation;  the  hymn  does,  however, 
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preserve  many  of  the  expressions  and  much  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Greek.  Here  is  a  literal  translation 
of  the  first  Ode,  which  can  be  compared  with  Dr. 
Neale's  version: — 

"  On  the  Day  of  Resurrection  let  us,  O  people,  be 
clothed  with  gladness ;  it  is  the  Pascha,  the  Pascha 
of  the  Lord  for  from  death  to  life,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  hath  Christ  our  Lord  caused  us  to  pass 
over,  singing  the  Hymn  of  Victory. 

"  Cleanse  we  our  souls,  and  we  shall  behold  Christ 
sitting  in  the  unapproachable  Light  of  the  Resur- 
rection ;  and  we  shall  clearly  hear  Him  exclaiming, 
Hail !  and  singing  the  Hymn  of  Victory. 

"  Let  the  Heavens,  as  it  is  meet,  rejoice,  and  let 
the  earth  exult ;  and  let  the  whole  universe,  visible 
and  invisible,  keep  festival.  For  Christ  hath  arisen, 
and  there  is  eternal  joy." 

Now  let  us  read  Dr.  Neale's  first  verse  : 

1 '  The  Day  of  Resurrection  ! 

Earth  tell  it  out  abroad  ; 
The  Passover  of  gladness, 

The  Passover  of  God  ! 
From  death  to  life  eternal, 

From  earth  unto  the  sky, 
Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over 

With  hymns  of  victory." 

The  Old  Testament  story  of  the  deliverance  of 
God's  people  from  Egypt  suggests  most  of  the 
thoughts.  The  Passover,  which  year  by  year  com- 
memorated the  redemption  of  the  Israelites,  is  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
by  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead.  So  we  recall 
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the  institution  of  the  Passover  as  the  great  festival 
of  Israel's  deliverance,  and  think  of  the  minutest 
details  of  the  night  when  the  destroying  angel  went 
through  the  land  and  visited  each  Egyptian  home, 
but  passed  over  the  Israelites'  abodes,  where  the 
sprinkled  blood  protected  all  within.  Year  by  year 
the  annual  celebration,  with  its  minute  ceremonial, 
made  even  the  little  children  mindful  of  God's 
fatherly  love  to  them,  and  if  asked  what  the  mean- 
ing of  the  service  was,  they  would  answer  in  the 
words  which  their  fathers  used  in  teaching  them : 
"It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Passover,  who 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  when  He  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered 
our  houses."  The  Passover  was  a  perpetual  witness 
to  the  great  facts  which  happened  on  the  night  of 
Israel's  birth  as  a  nation. 

The  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  long 
foreshadowed  in  Israel's  history,  is  for  all  men 
the  day  of  redemption  full  and  free,  the  per- 
petual witness  to  the  completeness  of  the  sacrifice 
which  Jesus  offered  on  the  Cross,  the  proof  of  its 
availing  power,  not  for  one  people  but  for  all. 
Thought  pictures  the  death  upon  the  Cross,  followed 
by  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead ;  a  flood  of  light 
and  meaning  is  poured  upon  Calvary  by  the  Resur- 
rection ;  that  which  took  place  there  becomes  not 
simply  the  death  of  an  innocent  Victim  and  Sufferer, 
but  a  sacrifice  which  will  have  power  with  God  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  yearly  festival  of  Easter 
commemorates  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  once  offered.  Year  by  year  the 
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message  of  full  and  free  salvation  is  brought  to  us. 
Joy  and  gladness  are  its  natural  accompaniments. 
Ever  since  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  the  Church 
has  laboured  to  make  the  Easter  festival  the  feast 
of  Christian  joy,  and  without  doubt  this  is  the  over- 
mastering emotion  of  us  all  at  Easter.  "  Christ  hath 
risen  ;  man  shall  rise,"  we  say,  and  our  cup  of 
rejoicing  is  full. 

What  would  be  life's  outlook  without  the  Resur- 
rection ?  "  We  should  be  of  all  men  most 
miserable,"  says  the  Apostle — without  hope.  Life 
would  end  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Evil 
would  seem  unconquered.  No  knowledge  of  another 
world  would  be  ours.  "To-morrow  we  die  "  would 
ring  in  every  ear. 

"  But  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  become 
the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  Death  has  become 
but  the  gate  of  life  eternal ;  this  world  has  become 
the  ante-room  of  heaven.  It  is  in  Christ,  through 
Christ,  that  the  change  in  thought,  in  hope,  in  faith, 
has  come. 

"  Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over 
With  hymns  of  victory." 

So  in  the  words  of  the  Proper  Preface  for  Easter 
Day  we  praise  God  "kfor  the  glorious  Resurrection 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  for  He  is  the 
very  Paschal  Lamb  which  was  offered  for  us,  and 
hath  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  who  by  His 
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death   hath  destroyed  death,  and  by  His  rising  to 
life  again  hath  restored  to  us  everlasting  life." 

"  Our  hearts  be  pure  from  evil, 

That  we  may  see  aright 
The  Lord  in  rays  eternal 

Of  resurrection-light  ; 
And,  listening  to  His  accents, 

May  hear  so  calm  and  plain 
His  own  '  All  hail,'  and,  hearing, 

May  raise  the  victor  strain." 

Here  is  a  memory  of  the  sixth  beatitude,  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  and 
of  a  helpful  verse  of  the  aged  Apostle  John,  "  Every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure."  The  purity  here  spoken  of  is 
more  than  an  absence  of  sensual  pollution.  This  is 
of  course  an  important  part  of  purity,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole.  Many  who  dislike  uncleanness  have  no 
horror  of  pride,  uncharity,  irreverence ;  yet  these 
are  defects  of  the  heart :  where  there  is  perfect  purity 
of  heart  these  cannot  be.  The  thought  of  John  of 
Damascus  is  of  that  purity  which  we  pray  for  in  the 
Collect  for  Purity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Service,  of  that  purity  for  which  in  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm  David  prayed,  "  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  where 
we  note  that  "  a  clean  heart  "  and  "  a  right  spirit  " 
are  coupled  together.  It  is  far  more  than  self- 
control,  it  is  more  even  than  innocence.  A  pure 
heart  is  without  taint,  just  as  pure  water  has 
nothing  in  it  to  mar  its  sweetness  or  wholesomeness. 
A  pure  heart  is  single  in  aim  and  desire ;  the  will 
and  affections  and  intellect,  too,  are  all  directed 
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steadfastly  towards  God  with  purpose  and  resolu- 
tion. Purity  of  heart  is  the  condition  of  the  vision 
of  God.  He  is  not  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  but  by 
that  spiritual  faculty  which  grows  more  powerful  as 
the  soul  develops  along  the  lines  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, as  we  "  follow  after  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  We  can  understand  how 
John  of  Damascus  in  his  monastery  would  strive 
after  purity  of  heart,  and  how  the  ever-present 
struggle  in  his  own  life  would  call  forth  the  prayer 
of  the  second  verse.  It  was  a  day  when  men 
expected  to  have  visions  vouchsafed  to  the  bodily 
eye  of  the  Lord  in  glory,  when  they  retired  from 
life's  temptations,  anxieties,  ambitions,  to  the  lonely 
cell,  in  the  hope  of  realising  their  fellowship  with 
God.  The  world  was  too  much  about  them;  its 
sins  oppressed  them ;  their  religious  life  ncsded  the 
stimulus  of  freedom  from  earthly  and  vain  things. 
So  they  sought  the  vision  of  the  glorified  Lord  in 
days  spent  in  meditation  and  prayer,  in  the  cruci- 
fixion of  bodily  desires,  in  self-devotion  and  conse- 
cration; their  conception  of  highest  earthly  bliss 
was  that  they  might  some  day,  in  some  moment  of 
exaltation,  be,  like  S.  Paul,  "  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven,"  or  see  a  vision  like  that  of  Isaiah,  or 
be  "  in  the  spirit,"  like  the  Apostle  John,  and 
hear  the  very  voice  of  Jesus  saying  such  words  as 
these :  "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and, 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

We  in  the  twentieth  century  do  not  expect  ob- 
jective visions  of  glory ;  the  Western  mind  rather 
recoils  from  any  appearance  of  exaggeration  in 
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devotion.  Perhaps  we  miss  our  way  a  little  in  our 
careful  avoidance  of  too  expressive  phrases,  and  in 
our  distrust  of  spiritual  elation.  But  we  under- 
stand, do  we  not,  that  purity  of  heart,  meditation, 
devout  and  earnest  prayer,  give  new  powers  to  the 
spiritual  faculty,  and  make  real  to  faith's  eye  the 
present  sovereignty  of  the  Risen  Lord.  His  voice 
is  heard  still,  as  by  Mary  and  by  the  other 
women,  by  loving  and  pure  hearts  who  seek  Him. 
Thank  God,  there  are  many  who  know  the  sweet 
companionship  of  their  Saviour,  whose  lives  reflect 
His  glory,  who  take  their  part  in  the  service  of 
song  which  rings  through  the  universe  in  praise  of 
the  Risen  Master,  to  whom  the  greeting  "All  hail  !  " 
with  its  love  and  call  is  a  reality. 

In  the  last  verse  the  poet  sees  further  heights  of 
glory  as  a  consequence  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
pictures  all  creation  sharing  in  the  blessings  of 
redemptive  love,  all  things  visible  and  invisible 
joining  with  man  in  the  chorus  of  praise  of  the 
Risen  Christ.  It  is  a  magnificent  conception  and 
deserves  much  thought. 

"  Now  let  the  heav'ns  be  joylul, 

And  earth  her  song  begin. 
The  round  world  keep  high  triumph, 

And  all  that  is  therein ; 
Let  all  things  seen  and  unseen 

Their  notes  of  gladness  blend, 
For  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen, 

Our  joy  that  hath  no  end. ' ' 

In  the  Communion  Service  we  join  with  angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  in 
magnifying  God's  name,  and  as  we  say  the  familiar 
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"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  our  whole  being  throbs  with 
fervour ;  we  rise  above  earth  and  join  our  voices 
with  celestial  choirs.  So  this  verse  takes  us  far 
above  ourselves ;  it  shows  us  the  "  round  world 
keeping  high  triumph,"  "  all  things  seen  and  unseen 
blending  .their  notes  of  gladness,"  because  Christ 
the  Lord  is  risen ;  it  proclaims  a  joy  that  hath  no 
end  for  all  created  things.  John  of  Damascus  had 
the  seer's  eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  the  poet's  insight 
and  fire.  He  could  see  below  the  surface  of  things ; 
he  could  hear  the  music  of  heaven.  He  wanted  to 
teach  others  to  see  with  his  eyes.  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ  illuminated  all  things  for  him  ;  it  was  the 
central  fact  of  all  life ;  it  threw  its  light  backward 
upon  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  future.  Man, 
man's  dwelling — the  earth,  the  universe  too  of 
which  the  earth  is  part,  had  all  a  share  in  its 
blessing.  Seeing  the  Resurrection  as  the  sun  whose 
light  illumines  all  creation,  the  poet  bids  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  keep  high  triumph,  for  Christ  the 
Lord  is  risen,  and  there  is  joy  that  hath  no  end. 

The  Apocalypse  reveals  the  same  teaching. 
There  the  beloved  disciple  sees  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth ;  there,  when  the  angels  sing  of  the 
triumphant  redemptive  work  of  the  Lamb,  he  hears 
"  every  created  thing  which  is  in  the  heavens  and 
on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  sea, 
and  all  things  that  are  in  them,"  join  in  ascribing 
glory  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne. 

The  Damascene  knew  well  these  visions,  and 
they  suggested,  doubtless,  the  great  thoughts  of  his 
verses.  As  we  read  or  sing  his  words  the  mystery 
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they  enshrine  cannot  be  distinctly  realised.  But 
we  can  look  out  over  the  prospect  before  us,  and 
let  its  grandeur  lead  us  on  step  by  step,  to  com- 
plete recognition  of  its  magnificence,  and  to  fuller 
life. 

"There  is  no  grander  passage  in  Greek  litera- 
ture," says  Bishop  Westcott,  "  than  that  in  which 
Plato  describes  how  the  contemplation  of  abso- 
lute justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge  is  the 
sustenance  of  the  divine  nature.  There  are  times 
of  high  festival,  he  says,  in  the  world  above  when 
the  gods  in  solemn  procession  mount  to  the  top- 
most vault  of  heaven,  and  taking  their  place  upon 
its  dome,  gaze  over  the  infinite  depths  of  perfect 
Truth.  This  spectacle  supports  the  fulness  of  their 
being.  Nor  are  they,  he  continues,  alone  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  magnificent  vision ;  all  the  souls 
that  can  and  will  follow  in  their  train.  Such  of 
these  as  are  able  to  gain  the  fair  prospect  and  keep 
it  before  their  eyes  while  the  spheres  revolve,  remain 
in  the  possession  of  supreme  joy.  The  rest,  baffled, 
wearied,  maimed,  sink  down  to  earth  and  are 
embodied  as  men.  Henceforward,  he  adds,  their 
condition  in  this  lower  life  depends  upon  their 
past  apprehension  of  the  Truth.  Their  human 
existence  is  a  striving  upwards  to  the  glory  which 
they  have  once  seen." 

Plato's  conception  points  our  duty  to  us.  We  see 
Jesus  risen  from  the  dead;  He  is  the  Conqueror 
of  death,  the  Saviour  of  men.  Our  life  will  be  holy 
as  we  live  in  this  vision's  power,  as  we  dwell  upon 
the  revelation  it  brings,  and  let  it  become  the  master 
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force  in  our  lives.  The  Resurrection  must  be  the 
anchor  of  our  faith,  the  inspiration  of  our  life,  the 
proof  of  our  destiny ;  it  calls  to  holy  living  as 
disciples  of  Him  who  "  died  for  our  sins  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification." 


XV. 
"HAIL  THE  DAY  THAT  SEES  HIM  RISE." 

(Ascension  Day.) 

PSALM  xxiv.  7. 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;   and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors  ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in." 

"SPEECH-DAY"  at  a  great  school  is  an  annual  event 
to  which  the  scholars  and  their  friends  always  look 
forward.  The  joy  of  the  prize-winners,  the  acting 
of  the  plays,  the  list  of  honours,  the  gathered 
friends,  create  an  almost  electric  atmosphere.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  Westminster  School  was  the 
scene  of  such  a  striking  incident  at  its  Speech-Day 
that  I  spend  a  moment  upon  it. 

A  famous  Latin  play — the  Andria  of  Terence- 
is  about  to  be  given  by  the  boys.  The  stage  has 
but  one  occupant :  a  bright,  manly  lad  of  about 
seventeen  stands  there  before  the  crowded  audience 
of  royalty  and  nobility;  he  is  about  to  speak  the 
Prologue,  and  he  will  play  the  part  of  Davus  in  the 
well-known  drama.  He  is  the  Captain  of  the  School, 
and  chief  of  the  King's  Scholars.  Everyone  is 
attracted  by  the  voice  and  bearing  of  the  youthful 
speaker. 

Some  there  perhaps  speculate  as  to  who  he  is 
and  what  his  future  will  be,  with  such  talents  as  he 
now  displays.  But  no  one  dreams  that  the  same 
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boy  will  make  an  even  stronger  appeal  to  far  larger 
audiences,  and  will  give  to  the  world  beautiful 
words  which  will  move  the  hearts  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  and  will  travel  into  remote  wilds  in 
Africa;  that  they  will  be  sung  under  the  hot  sun  of 
India,  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan  will 
thank  God  for  the  poetry  of  His  servant.  For  that 
boy  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  God  the  soul- 
stirring  hymn,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  that 
most  popular  Christmas  carol,  "  Hark !  the  herald 
angels  sing,"  that  famous  Ascension  triumph-song, 
"  Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise,"  and  wrote  more 
than  six  thousand  hymns  in  all,  of  which  more  than 
five  hundred  are  still  in  common  use. 

You  will  have  guessed  the  name  of  this  future 
poet  and  writer — it  is  Charles  Wesley. 

Born  at  Epworth,  in  1707,  the  eighteenth  child 
of  his  parents,  in  a  home  where  poverty  always 
reigned,  Charles  Wesley  knew  nothing  of  luxury 
and  much  of  hardship.  In  1716,  when  but  a  child 
of  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
prepared  for  school  life  by  the  stern  training  of  the 
eighteenth-century  home.  Both  his  parents  had 
great  gifts.  His  father  was  a  considerable  scholar, 
who  in  his  youth  had  shown  that  he  could  endure 
hardness  by  walking  to  Oxford  with  forty-five 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  with  this  to  support  him 
entered  as  a  servitor  at  Exeter  College.  From  him 
doubtless  his  son  inherited  gifts  of  scholarship  of 
no  common  order. 

The  mother  of  the  Wesleys  was  a  woman  of 
strong  and  devout  character.  Southey  describes 
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her  as  "  an  admirable  woman,  of  highly-improved 
mind,  and  of  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding ; 
an  obedient  wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  and  a  fer- 
vent Christian."  Upon  her  the  cares  of  family 
and  home  pressed  most  heavily,  for  her  husband, 
like  many  other  learned  men,  was  as  simple-minded 
as  Dr.  Primrose  himself,  and  had  no  business  faculty. 
She  taught  the  children  herself,  and  had  very  clear 
notions  about  the  right  methods.  "  In  order  to  form 
the  minds  of  children,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  conquer  their  will  and  bring  them  to  an  obedient 
temper.  To  improve  their  understanding  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  must  with  children  proceed  by  slow 
degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  but  this 
subjecting  the  will  is  a  thing  that  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  ...  I  insist  on 
the  conquering  of  the  will  betimes,  because  this  is 
the  only  strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  religious 
education,  without  which  both  precept  and  example 
will  be  ineffective."  Thus  wrote  this  strong  mother. 
The  piety  which  showed  itself  in  the  way  in  which 
she  taught  her  children  their  duty,  made  Mrs.  Wesley 
gather  the  people  of  Epworth  together  for  instruc- 
tion and  worship  on  Sunday  evenings  during  the 
frequent  absences  of  her  husband.  Perhaps  these 
gatherings  suggested  to  her  sons  the  services 
held  up  and  down  the  country  in  later  years  in 
connection  with  their  movement.  Of  her  piety 
Charles  Wesley  once  wrote  to  his  brother  John : 
"  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  somebody's 
prayers — my  mother's,  most  likely — that  I  am  come 
to  think  as  I  do." 
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We  may  pass  over  the  school-days  at  Westminster 
with  the  remark  that  his  high  spirits  made  him  a 
favourite  with  his  companions.  His  talents  were 
many,  and  very  early  he  wrote  verses  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  by  his  good  scholarship  won  his  way 
to  the  headship  of  the  school.  From  Westminster 
he  passed,  in  1726,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

While  he  was  in  residence  as  an  undergraduate 
the  name  '  Methodist '  was  coined  in  derision  of 
the  rule  of  life  he  and  others  who  thought  with  him 
followed.  A  letter  written  to  T.  B.  Chandler,  on 
April  28th,  1785,  makes  this  clear.  "  I  had,"  he 
said,  "  persuaded  two  or  three  young  scholars 
to  accompany  me,  and  to  observe  the  method  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University. 
This  gained  me  the  harmless  name  of  '  Methodist.'  " 
So  he  was  called  a  '  Methodist '  for  advocating  a 
method  of  study  ;  the  religious  signification  was  not 
the  primary  one. 

In  1730  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  became  a 
college  tutor.  In  those  days  he  thought  he  would 
spend  his  life  at  Oxford,  for  he  "  exceedingly- 
dreaded  entering  Holy  Orders."  He  and  his  two 
or  three  like-minded  friends  pursued  their  studies, 
and  in  simple  ways,  such  as  by  visitation  and  teach- 
ing, they  sought  the  welfare  both  of  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  their  fellow-men.  Clearly  ideals  were  high, 
and  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  his  father  in  his 
twenty-first  year  shows  with  great  probability  their 
inspiration :  "  Always  keep  your  eye  fixed  upon  the 
pole-star,  and  so  God  send  you  a  good  voyage 
through  the  troublous  seas  of  life."  Considering 
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his  scholarship,  his  taste,  and  genius,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Charles  Wesley  would  have 
left  a  great  mark  upon  literature  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  literary  life,  as  at  one  time  it  seemed 
likely  he  would.  He  chose  the  life  of  service  to  his 
brethren,  and  devoted  his  mental  powers  and  his 
muse  to  the  sacred  poetry  which  became  one  of 
the  great  religious  forces  of  his  generation,  and 
reached  the  heart  of  all  classes. 

In  those  days  at  Oxford  which  followed  the 
taking  of  his  degree,  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  as 
his  brother  John  did ;  from  it  we  learn  much  of  his 
spiritual  development.  He  was  anxious  to  do  right 
and  to  live  right,  but  he  had  not  yet  found  complete 
satisfaction  and  rest  of  soul,  though  year  by  year  he 
drew  nearer  to  it. 

In  1735  he  was  persuaded  to  go  out  to  Georgia 
with  his  brother  John,  but  the  mission  proved 
abortive,  and  he  returned  home  in  December,  1736. 
He  had  been  ordained  under  great  pressure  from 
John  before  setting  sail. 

The  search  for  peace  continued.  He  sought  to 
do  the  spiritual  work  of  his  office  diligently  and 
faithfully.  The  Bible,  whose  expressions  and 
phrases  he  later  so  constantly  wove  into  his  verses, 
was  studied  assiduously.  At  Oxford  he  had  begun 
the  habit  of  Bible-study,  of  regular  prayer,  and  of 
frequent  Communion,  and  he  pursued  the  same 
course  in  those  days  of  spiritual  growth  which 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  itinerant  ministry. 

A  crisis  in  the  spiritual  life  was  reached  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  May  21st,  1738 ;  on  that  day  he  entered 
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into  the  realisation  of  the  freedom  of  God's  children. 
He  was  sick  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul.  That  day  a 
messenger  came  to  the  house  where  he  stayed,  and 
outside  his  door  said,  "  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  arise  and  believe,  and  thou  shalt  be 
healed  of  all  thine  infirmities."  To  him  it  seemed 
a  message  had  come  from  heaven ;  he  experienced 
the  full  assurance  of  conversion ;  his  fears  departed  ; 
his  faith  became  bright ;  he  had  the  witness  in  him- 
self of  a  new  heart.  Months  and  years  had  been 
leading  to  this  great  moment.  His  prayers,  his  Bible 
study,  his  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  had 
all  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  blessed  spiritual 
experience  which  became  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
life.  Henceforth  his  feet  rested  on  sure  ground,  and 
he  lived  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  great  change,  which  meant  so  much  for  him 
and  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  celebrated  by 
him  two  days  later  by  his  hymn  on  his  conversion  : 

"  Where  shall  my  wondering  soul  begin  ? 

How  shall  I  all  to  heaven  aspire  ? 
A  slave  redeemed  from  death  and  sin, 

A  brand  plucked  from  eternal  fire  ; 
How  shall  I  equal  triumphs  raise, 
Or  sing  my  great  Deliverer's  praise  ?  " 

In  this  and  hundreds  of  other  hymns  which  epito- 
mise his  faith  and  life,  Charles  Wesley  lives  for  us 
to-day.  For  the  edification  and  salvation  of  others 
he  wove  his  faith  and  religious  experience  into 
immortal  verse.  The  personal  touch  and  experi- 
ence are  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  appeal 
which  his  best-known  hymns  make  to  us  all. 
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In  a  very  few  months  after  his  conversion  diffi- 
culties of  exercising  his  ministry  arose.  He  tried 
to  be  a  curate  at  Islington  and  failed  ;  his  preaching 
did  not  suit  the  congregation  ;  the  churchwardens 
objected  ;  so  he  retired  to  join  his  great  and  master- 
ful brother  in  the  itinerant  ministry  which  lasted  for 
seventeen  years. 

He  travelled  throughout  England  from  north  to 
south,  and  wherever  the  opportunity  offered  he 
spoke  the  word.  The  old  horse-block,  where  the 
farmer  mounted  his  steed,  the  spreading  sycamore, 
the  market-cross,  the  village  stocks,  the  flat  tomb- 
stone, became  his  pulpit.  In  spite  of  much  pain 
and  sickness,  he  pursued  his  labours  with  a  zeal 
which,  says  his  biographer,  "  many  waters  could  not 
quench,  which  no  violence  of  opposition  could  daunt, 
and  with  an  effect  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  either 
his  brother  or  Whitefield."  The  comforts  of  home, 
the  company  of  a  delicate  and  afflicted  wife  and 
family,  who  sadly  needed  his  presence,  were  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  for  his  work.  Sometimes  his  wife 
accompanied  him  on  his  journeys,  riding  behind  him 
on  a  pillion.  Possessed  of  considerable  vocal  talent, 
her  leading  of  the  singing  helped  his  meetings.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  8th  April,  1749,  when  he 
was  nearly  42. 

In  November,  1756,  Charles  Wesley  could  no 
longer  bear  the  strain  of  constant  itineration,  and 
five  years  later  his  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  active  duties  to  Bath.  In  1771  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  London. 

Though  debarred  from  taking  a  foremost  place  in 
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the  movement,  Charles  Wesley  never  lost  his  in- 
tense sympathy  with  his  brother's  enterprise,  but 
supported  him  in  every  way  save  one.  To  the 
ordinations  which  began  in  1784,  he  was  vehemently 
opposed ;  they  gave  him  exquisite  pain.  Like  John 
Wesley,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  revival  of 
religion  they  witnessed,  and  of  which  they  had  been 
the  instruments,  was  the  work  of  God.  He  was 
anxious  that  the  movement  should  merge  in  the 
Church  of  England,  while  his  brother  was  mainly 
intent  upon  extending  it  to  the  utmost  possible  limits. 
In  one  of  his  private  letters,  Charles  remarked  that 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  brother  was  this 
— John's  maxim  was,  "  First  the  Methodists,  then 
the  Church,"  while  his  was  "  First  the  Church,  then 
the  Methodists."  The  often-quoted  words,  "  I  have 
lived  and  I  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  I  will  be  buried  in  the  yard  of  my 
Parish  Church,"  record  his  life-long  attitude  towards 
the  Church  of  his  birth. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  affections ; 
his  journal  and  his  letters  speak  eloquently  of  his 
loving  nature  and  sympathetic  fervour.  Whether 
we  read  a  letter  to  his  brother  or  to  his  wife  or  to 
his  friends,  the  note  of  his  sensitive  character  is 
ever  present.  I  can  only  quote  one  short  sentence 
from  a  letter  to  his  wife  when  he  felt  his  strength 
failing :  "  My  best  of  Friends, — I  am  going  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  ;  and  what  shall  I  do  for  you  before 
we  part  ?  I  can  only  pray,  and  very  imperfectly, 
that  the  providential  end  of  our  meeting  may  be 
answered  upon  you  in  both  worlds."  As  son, 
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husband,  father,  brother,  friend,  his  conduct  was 
most  exemplary ;  his  love  met  with  a  response  from 
all  who  knew  him.  Frankness  of  disposition, 
warmth  of  affection,  integrity  of  purpose,  true 
poetic  scholarship  and  genius,  commanded  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

But  Charles  Wesley  was  more  than  his  brother's 
co-worker  and  fellow  evangelist.  He  was  the  poet 
of  their  movement.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
version he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  verses.  Almost 
every  occasion  in  life,  every  doctrine  of  the  faith, 
every  spiritual  experience  was  illustrated  and  illumi- 
nated by  his  verse.  The  hymns  are  rich  in  melody 
and  invite  to  singing.  They  played  a  great  part  in 
the  services  both  brothers  held,  and  had  as  great 
influence  as  their  sermons  in  breaking  down  the 
hard  heart  and  bending  the  stubborn  will.  He 
wrote  because  he  must  needs  do  so ;  he  felt  deeply 
the  importance  of  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  and 
he  saw  clearly  the  power  of  poetry  to  advance 
Christian  piety.  He  was  a  master  of  the  laws  of 
versification,  and  devoted  his  poetic  genius  to  the 
production  of  spiritual  songs.  Someone  has  said : 
"  Let  who  may  legislate  for  any  people ;  only  let  me 
compose  the  ballads  which  they  sing,  and  I  will 
form  their  character."  Charles  Wesley  wrote  in 
this  spirit ;  from  his  conversion  to  his  death  he 
never  ceased ;  it  mattered  not  where  he  was, 
whether  in  the  crowded  room,  or  on  horseback,  or 
by  his  own  fireside.  More  than  six  thousand  hymns 
came  from  his  pen ;  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality 
he  is  the  hymn  writer  of  our  English  race.  To  name 
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all  his  hymns  whose  note  is  excellence  would  be 
impossible ;  but  how  much  poorer  would  our 
language  be  without  "Hark!  the  herald  angels 
sing,"  "  Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise,"  "Jesu, 
Lover  of  my  soul,"  "  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise," 
"  Christ  Whose  glory  tills  the  sky,"  "  Rejoice,  the 
Lord  is  King,"  and  many  others.  The  variety  of 
his  metres,  the  vigour  of  his  poetry,  his  power  of 
expressing  the  deepest  truths  and  feelings,  all  are 
manifest  in  these  examples.  But  the  crowning 
excellence  of  all  is  the  deep  and  fervent  piety  which 
his  lines  everywhere  breathe.  It  was  this  which 
made  them  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of 
countless  multitudes,  who  look  upon  his  hymns  as 
the  means  whereby  they  were  brought  out  of 
darkness  into  light. 

When  the  Ascension  hymn  was  composed  his 
mind,  as  ever,  was  full  of  Bible  imagery  and 
illustration,  and  especially  of  Psalm  xxiv.,  the  first 
Psalm  appointed  in  our  Church  services  for  Ascen- 
sion Day.  We  must  for  a  moment  think  of  that 
Old  Testament  song  of  triumph  to  understand  the 
allusion  of  the  hymn.  The  Psalm  was  composed 
for  an  unique  occasion,  the  greatest  day  in  David's 
life,  the  day  when  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  when  the  Ark  of  God's  presence  wras 
solemnly  brought  into  its  place,  the  city  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  "  the  city  of  David."  It  was  the 
day  when  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Jebusites 
received  in  symbolic  fashion  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  Whose  dwelling-place  would  hence- 
forth be  there,  Whose  servant  David  was,  in  Whose 
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strength  and  by  Whose  will  he  ruled.  So  with 
shout  and  dance,  with  song  and  triumph,  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  city  so  long  held  by  the  enemies 
of  God's  people,  the  gates  were  lifted  up  to  the 
shouts  of  the  rejoicing  throng.  "  Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  The 
Sustainer  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Eternal  Lord, 
passed,  as  it  were,  to  take  possession  of  His  city  in 
triumph  and  joy. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  the  poet  should  recall 
this  Old  Testament  type  of  the  Ascension  when  he 
sang  of  Jesus  as  Conqueror  mounting  in  triumph 
to  the  Father's  side  ?  The  twenty-fourth  Psalm 
should  be  read  as  supplying  the  hymn's  imagery, 
and  thus  we  may  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  poetic  conception  of  a  reality  which 
human  language  can  neither  measure  nor  fully 
express.  The  poet's  imagination  and  power  of 
conception  and  insight  come  to  his  aid,  and  in 
wonderful  word-painting  Charles  Wesley  pictures 
the  heavenly  fact,  "  He  ascended  into  heaven  "  in 
earthly  terms.  His  poem  is  a  picture  in  words. 

In  a  few  choice  phrases  borrowed  from  David's 
Psalm  the  artist  places  in  the  foreground  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Ascension ;  then  in 
equally  expressive  terms  he  paints  the  human  and 
yet  divine  love  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  Ascended 
Lord,  and  shows  us  how  this  work  still  goes  on  in 
intercession,  how  He  is  preparing  that  place  of 
which  He  spoke  to  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room. 
Insensibly  we  are  raised  above  the  words,  we  see 
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almost  with  the  seer's  eye,  who  wrote  so  fervently 
and  with  such  spiritual  insight.  The  music  of 
heaven's  welcome  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
sounds  in  our  ears,  the  brightness  of  heaven's  light 
shines  in  its  radiance  and  illumines  the  life  and 
death  of  Him  who  now  as  Conqueror  enters  His 
palace  gates.  The  completed  work  of  redemption, 
the  love  which  prompted  it,  the  sore  need  of  man, 
the  perfect  sacrifice  which  met  man's  need,  all  pass 
before  our  spiritual  eye,  and  we  feel  that  He  Whose 
triumph  we  sing  still  is  one  with  us,  "  still  He  calls 
mankind  His  own."  So  we  are  raised  to  heaven 
itself,  we  are  in  the  very  presence  of  our  Master. 
Before  Him  we  fall  with  adoration  in  our  heart,  and 
pray  that  we  may  in  heart  and  mind  ascend  where 
He  is,  and  in  the  end  continually  dwell  in  His 
presence.  Thus  the  vision  of  the  Lord's  Ascension 
becomes  the  spring  of  holy  life  here  and  of  perfect  joy 
hereafter. 

Analysis  of  such  poetry  as  this  seems  almost 
sacrilege  ;  its  form  and  expressions  are  not  for  dis- 
section. Yet  it  is  worth  our  while  to  notice  that 
while  the  first  two  verses  are  inspired  by  Psalm 
xxiv.,  the  next  three  are  based  upon  the  New 
Testament  narratives  of  the  Ascension,  and  their 
terminology  is  that  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
especially  of  S.  Luke,  whose  majestic  verses  should 
be  read  with  the  hymn  before  us.  "  He  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  He  lifted  up  His 
hands,  and  blessed  them,  and  it  came  to  pass,  while 
He  blessed  them,  He  was  parted  from  them,  and 
carried  up  into  heaven."  No  equally  powerful  para- 
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phrase  of  Scripture  narrative  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  hymnody  as  this,  when  one  has 
regard  to  the  teaching  given,  and  the  picture  of 
a  supernatural  event.  Hear  the  third  and  fourth 
verses,  and  mark  how  they  reproduce  the  scene  as  it 
is  portrayed  by  the  Evangelists  :— 

"  Him  though  highest  heaven  receives, 
Still  He  loves  the  earth  He  leaves ; 
Though  returning  to  His  throne, 
Still  He  calls  mankind  His  own. 

See  !   He  lifts  His  hands  above  ; 
See  !   He  shows  the  prints  of  love  ; 
Hark  !  His  gracious  lips  bestow 
Blessings  on  His  Church  below." 

If  the  dominant  thought  of  the  first  two  verses  is 
the  conquering  King  of  Glory,  the  thought  of  the 
next  two  is  the  loving  Lord  and  Saviour,  "  Who  loves 
the  earth,"  "Who  calls  mankind  His  own,"  Whose 
"  gracious  lips  bestow  blessings  on  His  Church." 
Majesty  and  love,  divinity  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together ;  Jesus,  Perfect  God  arid  Perfect  Man, 
passes  on  His  way,  "re-ascends  His  native  heaven." 

So  we  naturally  pass  to  the  fifth  verse : 

"  Still  for  us  He  intercedes; 
His  prevailing  death  He  pleads  ; 
Near  Himself  prepares  our  place, 
Harbinger  of  human  race." 

The  Lord  on  the  Cross  said,  "  It  is  finished,"  the 
work  of  redemption  was  complete.  Yet  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us  " ;  His  presence  before  God  in  His  humanity 
is  in  itself  a  prevailing  intercession.  Whatever  we 
may  need,  in  every  circumstance  and  condition,  our 
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want  finds  interpretation  through  Him.  We  can 
rest  in  the  knowledge  that,  "  if  any  man  sin,  we 
have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
The  work  of  intercession  ever  goes  on,  and  is  such  as 
becomes  Him  Who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.  We  cannot  separate  this  interces- 
sion from  His  person  ;  it  is  because  He  is  both  God 
and  Man  that  He  can  "appear  before  the  face  of  God 
for  us."  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  S.  John 
we  can  see  how  in  His  life  on  earth  the  Saviour 
interceded,  and  thus  learn  how  He  intercedes  still 
through  His  prevailing  Death.  How  comforting  it 
is  to  know  that  the  Ascended  Lord  still  not  only 
"  calls  mankind  His  own,"  but  is  one  with  them, 
and  they  one  with  Him  !  In  the  day  of  failure,  in 
the  dark  hour  of  despondency,  in  the  realisation  of 
sin,  His  intercession  brings  strength  and  comfort, 
and  lifts  us  above  earth  and  its  trials,  its  weaknesses 
and  temptations. 

One  other  Scripture  note  of  the  Saviour's  work  is 
given  us  as  we  sing  how  He  "  near  Himself  prepares 
our  place."  Thought  flies  immediately  to  that  most 
consoling  of  all  chapters,  the  fourteenth  of  S.  John's 
Gospel,  and  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  :  "  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  Myself ;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also."  As  often  as  these  sacred  words  are  read 
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they  make  a  hush  fall  upon  the  most  thoughtless ; 
they  reach  the  hearts  of  all,  and  calm  by  their 
intensity  the  most  careless  and  noisy.  The  Saviour's 
prepared  place  becomes  a  reality.  In  the  long  days 
of  weakness  and  sickness  many  a  sufferer  has  listened 
with  ever  brightening  faith  to  the  old  words,  "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled."  In  the  weakness  of 
old  age  many  an  aged  Christian  has  relied  upon  the 
promises  so  excellently  set  forth. 

Just  the  same  kind  of  feeling  is  ours  as  we  sing 
how  the  Lord  "  near  Himself  prepares  our  place." 
The  other  world,  as  our  true  home,  shapes  itself 
before  our  vision,  and  we  hear  its  call ;  our  hearts 
follow  the  Saviour  where  He  has  gone,  and  we 
desire  to  be  with  Him. 

Thus  naturally  we  are  led  to  the  thought  of  the 
last  verses.  The  Lord,  whose  Ascension  we  celebrate, 
teaches  our  souls  to  pray  "  that  where  He  is,  thither 
we  may  also  ascend  and  reign  with  Him  in  glory." 

"  Lord,  though  parted  from  our  sight, 
High  above  yon  azure  height, 
Grant  our  hearts  may  thither  rise, 
Following  Thee  beyond  the  skies. 

"  There  we  shall  with  Thee  remain, 
Partners  of  Thy  endless  reign ; 
There  Thy  face  unclouded  see, 
Find  our  heaven  of  heavens  in  Thee." 

The  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  appointed  in 
the  Prayer  Book  for  Ascension  Day,  whose  words 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Charles  Wesley  ;  the 
same  too  as  S.  Paul's  exhortation  to  "seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  It  is  a  prayer  that  we  may 
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rise  above  earth  and  earthly  things  and  live  the  true 
life  which  is  theirs  who  follow  Jesus.  Our  thoughts 
are  to  be  fixed  on  Him  Whose  Ascension  is  but  "  a 
change  into  another  mode  of  existence,  a  passing  to 
God  Who  is  neither  '  here '  nor '  there.'  "  We  are  to 
see  Him  near  and  with  us,  as  the  first  disciples  saw 
Him  by  faith  when  the  cloud  had  received  Him  out 
of  their  sight.  We  are  to  live  a  life  in  His  presence 
Who  still  is  with  us.  The  disciples  felt  Him  near; 
they  referred  all  to  Him  ;  they  looked  for  His  guid- 
ance ;  and  they  recognised  His  presence.  So  their 
life  was  a  life  which  attracted  the  notice  of  all  of 
their  day ;  they  lived  as  seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible ; 
their  hearts  and  minds  were  set  on  heavenly  things ; 
their  affections  were  inspired  with  devotion  to  the 
highest  and  the  best.  When  we  realise  His  presence 
as  a  consequence  of  His  Ascension,  our  lives  will  be 
touched  with  the  heavenly  light  which  made  bright 
the  lives  of  those  early  Christians.  In  very  truth 
they  "saw  the  Lord  "  continually,  and  they  sought 
to  please  Him,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  do 
His  will.  We  need,  then,  faith  in  the  Master's 
presence.  Faith  still  changes  men  utterly,  as  it 
changed  men  in  our  Lord's  time,  and  this  faith  will 
transform  our  lives.  Earth  will  be  His  presence- 
chamber,  and  we  shall  be  His  willing  servants. 
Then  will  come  the  end,  and  the  day  when  we  pass 
to  fuller  knowledge  and  to  more  unclouded  vision. 
The  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God  on  earth  will  find 
its  "  heaven  of  heavens  "  in  Him  Who  bore  human 
nature  to  God's  throne,  and  there  waits  for  those 
whom  He  has  redeemed. 


XVI. 

"COME,  HOLY  GHOST,  OUR  SOULS 
INSPIRE." 

(Whitsunday.) 

S.  JOHN  xiv.  26. 
"  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost." 

ON  Whitsunday  we  celebrate  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  think  of  His  abiding  presence  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  deepest  things  of  God  are 
therefore  our  theme  ;  may  God  give  us  His  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  may  think  reverently  and  rightly. 

The  preacher  who  seeks  to  base  his  sermon  upon 
a  hymn  at  Whitsuntide  hears  one  hymn  consecrated 
by  the  usage  of  centuries  ringing  in  his  ears.  It  is 
sung  everywhere  and  by  all  people.  To  it  he  turns 
naturally  when  he  seeks  a  hymn  to  give  the  message 
of  the  season.  This  is  an  old  Latin  hymn,  the  Veni 
Creator  Spiritus,  known  to  everyone,  in  the  free 
translation  of  Bishop  Cosin,  by  its  first  line,  "Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire." 

It  is  strange  to  learn  that  we  do  not  know  the 
author's  name,  nor  the  exact  time  of  its  composition. 
It  has  been  assigned  to  Ambrose,  to  Charlemagne, 
to  Gregory  the  Great,  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  and 
others,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
any  of  these.  The  secret  of  its  origin  has  not  been 

revealed. 
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In  the  Western  Church  a  place  of  singular  dignity 
has  been  given  to  it.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  ringing  of  bells,  of 
the  use  of  incense,  of  lights,  and  the  best  vestments. 
Occasions  of  great  solemnity,  like  the  election  of  a 
Pope,  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop,  the  ordination 
of  Priests,  the  "sacring  "  of  Kings,  the  opening  of 
synods  and  councils,  the  translation  of  relics,  and 
other  great  ecclesiastical  solemnities,  were  sanctified 
by  its  recital.  It  is  recorded  that  it  was  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
in  1049 ;  thus  early  was  its  public  use.  In  the  same 
eleventh  century  it  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Ordination  Services.  Possibly  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  used  in  the  Hour  Services  at  Pentecost 
in  the  tenth  century.  Somewhat  later  it  was  cer- 
tainly found  in  the  Whitsunday  Services,  and  daily 
during  the  Octave.  The  fact  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  priest's  preparation  before  Mass  according  to 
the  Sarum  Use,  makes  us  conclude  that  its  helpful- 
ness at  both  public  and  private  devotions  was  early 
manifest.  From  the  twelfth  century  onwards  MSS. 
of  the  hymn  are  many;  it  was  used  in  all  Churches 
of  the  West.  No  other  mediaeval  hymn  has  taken 
such  hold  of  the  Church,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  TeDeum.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
only  metrical  hymn  inserted  by  authority  in  our 
Prayer  Book. 

But  though  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  original  Latin  hymn,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  author  of  our  translation.  It  was  Dur- 
ham's greatest  Bishop  who  gave  to  the  Church  this 
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inestimable  treasure  in  its  English  dress.  John 
Cosin  was  born  in  1594,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  he  lived  through  the  reigns  of  James  I 
and  Charles  I ;  he  spent  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  exile,  returning  to  England  at  the 
Restoration. 

He  was  born  at  Norwich,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  in  that  city.  At  fourteen  he  was 
elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  due  course  became  a  Fellow.  Evidently 
his  talents  had  marked  him  out  for  high  position. 
Soon  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  librarian  to 
Bishop  Overall  of  Lichfield.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  offered  a  like  position  by  Bishop  Andrewes  of 
Ely.  On  the  death  of  Overall  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Neile  of  Durham,  who  soon 
appointed  him  to  a  stall  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in 
1625  made  him  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding. 
He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  Cathedral 
matters,  and  made  the  decent  and  orderly  conduct 
of  the  services  his  care.  Naturally  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Puritanical  opponents;  and  reports  of 
his  skirmishes  with  them  throw  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  man  and  his  age.  In  1634  he  was  elected 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  in  1640  the 
King  made  him  Dean  of  Peterborough.  From  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  the  end  of  1640 
it  was  manifest  that  times  of  trouble  were  coming 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  Cosin  was  marked 
for  special  persecution.  In  1642  he  retired  to  Paris, 
where  by  order  of  the  King  he  acted  as  chaplain  to 
those  of  Queen  Henrietta's  household  who  belonged 
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to  the  Church  of  England.  Fuller  tells  us  that, 
"  whilst  he  remained  in  France  he  was  the  Atlas  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  supporting  the  same  with  his 
piety  and  learning,  confirming  the  wavering  therein, 
yea,  daily  adding  proselytes  (not  of  the  meanest 
rank)  thereto."  The  years  of  exile  were  years  too 
of  great  literary  activity.  In  spite  of  help  sent  now 
and  again  by  friends,  his  fortunes  sank  to  a  low 
ebb,  and  he  suffered  much  privation.  At  the  last  he 
was  about  to  sell  some  of  his  beloved  books  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life.  How  much  this  would 
have  cost  him  we  may  judge  by  learning  that  he 
spent  a  portion  of  one  of  Sancroft's  gifts  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  from  the  remark  of  Evelyn, 
who  said  that  his  library  was  "one  of  the  choicest 
collections  of  any  private  person  in  England." 

With  the  Restoration  Cosin  returned  to  England, 
and  proceeded  to  Peterborough,  where  he  restored 
the  Cathedral  services.  He  did  not  long  remain 
there,  for  on  December  2nd,  1660,  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Durham  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Years  before  this  he  had  served  as  a  Canon  of 
Durham,  and  now  he  returned  there  as  the  Bishop. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  hold  a  synod  of  clergy, 
determining,  as  he  naively  puts  it,  "  to  put  them  in 
order,  if  by  any  fay  re  means  I  can."  There  was  no 
delay  in  setting  about  this  great  task,  and  his  wonder- 
ful powers  of  administration  speedily  won  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of 
his  day.  His  learning,  ability,  and  administrative 
powers  marked  him  out  as  a  leader,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  the  great  part  he  played  at  the 
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Savoy  Conference  in  1661,  which  was  summoned  to 
"  advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  He  was  a  constant  attender,  and  showed 
profound  liturgical  scholarship.  Baxter  even  was 
impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  councils,  canons,  and 
Fathers,  and  said  of  him  that,  "as  he  was  of  rustick 
wit  and  carriage,  so  he  would  endure  more  freedom 
of  our  discourse  with  him,  and  was  more  affable  and 
familiar  than  the  rest."  He  strove  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Presbyterians,  but  feeling 
ran  high,  and  he  failed;  the  task  was  an  impossible 
one. 

A  note  of  Cosin's  position  amongst  his  peers  is  given 
by  the  common  estimation  of  him  at  a  time  when 
"  profound  erudition  was  a  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  higher  clergy  of  our  Church."  He  was 
always  a  student  and  a  patron  of  learning.  At  the 
Prayer  Book  Revision  in  1662  his  suggestions  were 
many  and  were  attentively  considered.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  old  Service- Books,  and,  as  we  can 
see  from  his  compositfons,  he  possessed  the  almost 
lost  art  of  composing  prayers  after  the  best  and 
most  ancient  models.  In  the  Library  at  Durham 
there  is  a  Prayer  Book  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections in  Cosin's  handwriting  which  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  knew  his  mind  about  Prayer  Book 
enrichment,  and  how  familiar  he  was  with  ancient 
Liturgies.  He  had  therefore  a  great  hand  in  the 
Revision  of  1662,  and  in  that  year  his  translation  of 
the  Veni  Creator  was  inserted  in  the  Ordination 
Services. 

The  Veni  Creator  was  known  in  an  English  form 
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before  this  time,  but  Cosin's  translation  has  super- 
seded all  other  revisions.  It  first  saw  the  light  in 
a  notable  book  of  his  entitled  "A  Collection  of 
Private  Devotions  called  the  Hours  of  Prayer." 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  gives  the  history  of  this  book 
as  follows :— "  1st  October,  1651.— The  Deane  (Dr. 
Cosin)  dining  this  day  at  our  bouse,  told  us  the 
occasion  of  publishing  those  offices  which,  among 
the  Puritans,  were  wont  to  be  called  Cosin's  Cous- 
ining  Devotions  by  way  of  derision.  At  the  first 
coming  of  the  Queen  into  England,  she  and  her 
French  ladys  were  often  upbraiding  our  religion, 
that  had  neither  appointed  nor  set  forth  any  hours 
of  prayer  or  breviaries,  by  which  ladys  and 
courtiers,  who  have  much  spare  time,  might  edify 
and  be  in  devotion,  as  they  had.  Our  Protestant 
ladys,  scandalised  it  seems  at  this,  mov'd  the 
matter  to  the  King,  whereupon  his  Majesty 
presently  called  Bishop  White  to  him.  .  .  .  On 
which  the  Bishop  told  his  Majesty  that  it  might  be 
done  easily  and  was  very  necessary ;  whereupon  the 
King  commanded  him  to  employ  some  person  of 
the  Cleargy  to  compile  such  a  work,  and  presently  the 
Bishop  naming  Dr.  Cosin,  the  King  enjoyn'd  him 
to  charge  the  doctor  in  his  name  to  set  about  it 
immediately.  .  .  .  This  I  mention  to  justify  that 
industrious  and  pious  Deane,  who  had  exceedingly 
suffered  by  it,  as  if  he  had  done  it  of  his  owne  head 
to  introduce  Popery,  from  which  no  man  was  more 
averse,  and  one  who  in  this  time  of  temptation  and 
apostacy  held  and  confirmed  many  to  our  Church." 
This  book  of  private  devotions  had  a  wonderful 
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circulation.  The  twentieth  century  reader  learns 
from  it  the  great  liturgical  instinct  and  talents  of 
its  compiler,  and  its  original  hymns  and  translations 
from  the  Latin  tell  of  his  scholarship.  From  it  the 
Veni  Creator  passed  into  the  Ordination  Services, 
and  now  every  hymn-book  contains  it. 

The  English  churchman  loves  this  hymn  ;  he 
sings  it  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity ;  he  uses  it 
in  private  devotions.  Thus  it  is  naturally  linked 
to  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
it  was  used  by  those  whose  spiritual  needs  it  was 
translated  to  meet.  The  late  Canon  Liddon  in 
one  of  his  famous  sermons  advises  everyone  to 
make  it  a  part  of  his  prayers,  and  describes  the 
spiritual  growth  which  its  fervent  use  will  nourish. 
Clergy  naturally  use  it  daily.  Each  Confirmation 
gives  the  earnest  parish  priest  an  opportunity  for 
impressing  its  use  upon  the  laity,  and  in  the 
valuable  weeks  of  preparation  earnest  advice  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  prayer  will  be  given. 
Many  have  been  grateful  for  the  practical  help  and 
advice  then  received,  and  have  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion that  these  wonderful  lines  might  well  hence- 
forth have  a  place  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  use  of  the 
Veni  Creator  in  the  solemn  services  of  Ordination 
and  Consecration.  During  the  ordination  of  priests 
this  translation  is  sung  while  the  candidates  kneel 
before  the  Bishop,  just  after  the  solemn  examination 
has  been  made,  and  just  before  the  prayer  which 
precedes  the  act  of  ordination.  These  moments 
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will  never  fade  from  the  memory  and  heart  of  any 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  At  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  the  hymn  occupies  the  same  place.  At  the 
great  national  dedication  of  a  new  King  to  the 
service  of  God  and  His  people  this  translation  of 
the  old  Latin  hymn  is  found  immediately  after  the 
questions  and  before  the  anointing,  and  it  there 
becomes  a  prayer  of  consecration  to  the  highest 
office,  and  emphasises  the  divine  character  of  kingly 
duty  and  life. 

Thus  Bishop  Cosin's  lines  have  become  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  Church  and  the  Nation  pray 
for  the  best  of  God's  gifts — His  Holy  Spirit.  To 
him  this  would  be  a  memorial  to  humble  and  to 
elate.  He  loved  the  Church  of  England  and 
delighted  in  her  services;  he  set  himself  the  object 
of  seeing  her  system  worked  with  order  and  beauty. 
He  has  left  to  us  the  memory  of  a  learned  champion 
of  the  faith,  who  filled  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  the  Church  with  learned  grace,  who  had  the 
historic  sense,  who  has  given  us  in  some  Collects 
and  in  this  translation  a  lasting  token  of  his  devotion 
and  literary  power.  He  died  in  London  on 
January  15th,  1671,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  was  probably  aggravated  by  his  persistent 
attendance  at  Church,  "tho5  the  weather  was  never 
so  ill." 

Before  we  turn  to  the  hymn,  I  must  mention 
Cosin's  influence  in  Durham.  While  a  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  he  procured  the  passing  of  an  Act  by 
the  Chapter  of  Durham  which  reveals  his  bent  of 
mind ;  it  is  in  Cosin's  handwriting,  save  that  it 
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bears  the  Dean's  signature.  In  it  provision  is  made 
for  replenishing  and  maintaining  the  Library  as  a 
means  of  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning. 
In  his  later  years,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  he  was  the  founder  of  a  noble  Library  at 
Durham  which  still  bears  his  name.  When  in 
exile  in  Paris  he  received  from  Sancroft  a  seasonable 
supply  of  money ;  part  of  it  was  employed  in 
making  additions  to  his  library,  for,  he  says,  "  I  was 
ever  wholly  bent  on  acquiring  good  books." 

Now  I  come  to  the  difficult  task  of  interpreting 
the  hymn.  May  [God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us 
all  and  teach  us  through  the  well-loved  words. 

A  French  Liturgiologist,  the  Abb6  Pimont,  has 
written  a  history  of  and  commentary  on  the  hymns 
in  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  his  synopsis  is  so 
excellent  that  I  transcribe  it,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
the  Latin  hymn  and  not  its  English  version  which 
is  commented  upon.  One  or  two  allusions  which 
the  English  reader  cannot  understand  will  be  clear 
to  those  who  know  the  Latin  text. 

"  In  an  humble  and  ardent  supplication  the 
Church  invokes  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  entreats  Him 
to  visit  the  souls  of  the  Faithful,  and  to  fill  with 
His  heavenly  grace  the  hearts  He  has  created. 

"  In  order  to  secure  His  blessings,  and  inspire 
her  children  with  the  earnest  desire  to  possess  Him, 
she  first  quotes  one  by  one  the  wonderful  names  by 
which  He  is  called  in  Holy  Scripture ;  He  is  the 
Paraclete,  the  Gift  of  the  most  high  God,  the  Spring 
of  Living  Water,  Fire,  Love,  and  Spiritual  Grace. 
She  afterwards  reminds  Him  that  He  is  the  Source 
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and  Giver  of  the  seven  gifts  mentioned  by  Isaiah  ; 
then,  reverting  to  His  mysterious  names,  she  says 
to  Him :  '  Thou  art  the  Forefinger  of  God's  right 
hand  ;  Thou  art  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises ;  it 
is  Thou  who  puttest  on  our  lips  all  the  treasures  of 
Thy  fruitful  Word.' 

"  With  the  fourth  stanza  there  commences  the 
more  beseeching  part  of  the  hymn,  wherein  we  crave 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  light  that  will  illuminate  our 
souls,  the  love  that  will  kindle  our  hearts,  the 
strength  that,  through  its  divine  and  unceasing 
energy,  will  fortify  our  flesh  against  the  weaknesses 
of  its  frail  nature ;  we  also  beg  for  the  powerful 
aid  which  will  help  us  to  drive  away  the  enemy, 
and,  without  delay,  secure  us  peace ;  so  that,  with 
His  Grace  going  before  us,  we  may  be  guided  by 
Him  and  thus  be  protected  against  all  evils. 

"  Finally  the  Church  beseeches  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  let  the  Father  and  the  Son  be  known  to  her,  and 
concludes  by  asking  that  she  may  ever  believe  that 
He  Himself  is  the  Spirit,  Who  springs  for  all 
eternity  from  Them  Both." 

The  hymn  is  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  we  say  or  sing  it  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  all  about  us ;  the  soul's  depths  are 
stirred;  the  presence  of  God  creates  a  kind  of 
mysterious  atmosphere  which  enters  our  being. 
However  often  this  immortal  piece  is  said,  it  is 
always  new  and  always  impresses.  No  other  prayer 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  so  thrills  us ;  it  is  so  unforced 
and  natural.  Mediaeval  Christians  attributed  to  it 
such  wonderful  power  as  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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could  not  resist  its  heartfelt  recitation;  its  charac- 
teristic thrill  was  felt  intensely  by  them. 

The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  emphatically 
affirmed  by  this  venerable  and  dear  hymn.  He  is 
directly  addressed  in  the  first  line  and  throughout. 
Ordinarily  we  look  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
gift  of  God;  "Send  to  us  Thine  Holy  Ghost," 
"  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us."  But  here 
prayer  is  addressed  to  Him — insistent,  fervent 
prayer  for  gifts  which  the  human  soul  so  much 
needs.  In  days  when  there  is  a  temptation  to  ignore 
the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  direct  in- 
vocation may  well  have  a  steadying  and  illuminating 
effect  upon  many  souls.  "  Never  shall  I  forget," 
says  Dr.  Moule,  "  the  gain  to  conscious  faith  and 
peace  which  came  to  my  own  soul,  not  long  after  a 
first  decisive  and  appropriating  view  of  the  Crucified 
Lord  as  the  sinner's  Sacrifice  of  peace,  from  a 
more  intelligent  and  conscious  hold  upon  the  living 
and  most  gracious  Personality  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
through  Whose  mercy  the  soul  had  got  that  blessed 
view.  It  was  a  new  development  of  insight  into 
the  Love  of  God.  It  was  a  new  contact,  as  it  were, 
with  the  inner  and  external  movements  of  redeem- 
ing goodness  and  power,  a  new  discovery  in  divine 
resources  "  (Veni  Creator,  13).  How  can  any  doubt 
about  His  Personality  when  the  Lord  Jesus  presents 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  faith  as  "  co-ordinate  with 
Himself  in  glory  and  grace,  'another  Comforter,' 
the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  " 

"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire." 
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"Come,"  "inspire,"  "lighten,"  are  the  verbs  of 
these  first  two  lines,  and  each  expresses  a  side  of 
the  Spirit's  work.  He  "comes"  to  us.  A  well- 
known  picture  represents  the  Saviour  knocking  at 
the  fast-closed  door  of  the  human  heart,  waiting 
patiently  till  the  door  is  opened ;  so  the  Holy  Spirit 
waits  and  knocks  and  seeks  an  entrance. 

"  He  comes,  sweet  influence  to  impart, 

A  gracious,  willing  Guest, 
While  He  can  find  one  humble  heart 
Wherein  to  rest." 

"  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,"  said  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to 
his  converts.  Let  us  not  grieve  and  resist  Him ; 
let  us  open  the  door  that  He  may  enter  and  dwell 
in  our  hearts. 

"  Inspire  " — "  inspire  "  means  to  "  breathe  into." 
At  the  beginning  God  "breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  So 
we  pray  here  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  breathe  into 
our  souls  the  breath  of  life,  that  we  may  be  strength- 
ened to  do  the  right  deed,  think  the  right  thought, 
say  the  right  word ;  only  when  the  breath  of  God's 
Spirit  enters  the  soul  can  it  be  said  to  be  alive. 

"  Lighten  "— "  lighten  with  celestial  fire."  Later 
we  sing  of  "  the  fire  of  love " ;  here  the  heavenly 
fire  is  the  fervent  ardour  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit's 
gift,  which  fills  the  soul  and  lightens  the  path  of 
life. 

The  next  four  lines  teach  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  Distributor  of  spiritual  gifts,  that  an  unction 
proceeds  from  Him  which  is  "comfort,  life,  and 
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fire  of  love."  He  is  called  the  Anointing  Spirit. 
His  gifts  are  manifold.  These  are  enumerated  by 
the  prophet  in  Isaiah  xi.  2 ;  every  churchman 
knows  that  the  Bishop  at  Confirmation  prays 
for  their  bestowal  on  the  Confirmees.  Well  may 
we  pray  that  these  gifts  may  be  ours,  and  that 
they  may  bring  "  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love." 
These  words  are  not  synonymous  ;  each  connotes  a 
different  idea  ;  "comfort"  is  not  the  same  as  "  life," 
nor  is  "  life  "  the  equivalent  of  "  fire  of  love."  The 
words  are  like  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  which 
make  a  perfect  figure.  Life  is  not  perfect  unless 
the  soul  is  at  rest  within  itself,  unless  it  goes  forth 
to  others  in  love  and  service.  Comfort,  life,  fire  of 
love,  come  with  that  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  the  hymn  so  insistently  prays  for. 

"  Enable  with  perpetual  light, 
The  dulness  of  our  blinded  sight." 

The  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  Perpetual  light! 
Men's  eyes  have  been  blinded  that  they  cannot  see. 
Only  God's  Holy  Ghost  can  give  them  light.  How 
humbly  we  should  pray  for  it ! 

How  impatient  we  are  of  the  dulness  of  vision 
which  cannot  be  enlightened !  We  see  clearly  a 
truth,  a  policy,  a  project ;  the  immutable  laws  of 
life  make  it  stand  out  in  strong  light ;  everyone, 
we  are  sure,  must  see  it  as  we  do.  We  approach  a 
neighbour,  and  that  which  is  so  plain  to  us  makes 
no  appeal ;  the  foundations  on  which  we  have  built 
don't  impress  ;  the  outlook  is  confined ;  the  vision 
is  dull ;  the  education  is  imperfect ;  or  the  mental 
perspective  is  incorrect.  We  explain  and  teach, 
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and  illustrate  and  hope  ;  all  is  to  no  purpose  ;  eyes 
are  blinded  that  they  see  not ;  the  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing.  We  turn  away  weary,  irritated,  downcast, 
disappointed,  distressed  by  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
dulness,  blindness  of  human  nature. 

This  blindness  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  its 
spiritual  counterpart.  Our  eyes  do  not  see  life's 
realities ;  our  ears  are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  heaven ; 
our  sensibilities  are  dulled.  How  shall  we  receive 
sight  ?  The  Veni  Creator  tells  us,  when  it  bids  us 
pray  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will  send  His  light 
into  our  being,  into  all  our  faculties,  our  intelligence, 
our  memory,  our  reason,  that  we  may  see  and  under- 
stand. "  Enable  with  perpetual  light !  O  Spirit  of 
God,  show  to  us  by  Thine  own  illumination  what 
things  are  true,  just,  and  pleasing  to  Thee.  Warn 
us  as  to  what  we  must  avoid.  Point  us  to  the 
Way." 

"  Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  Thy  grace  ; 
Keep  far  our  foes,  give  peace  at  home  : 
Where  Thou  art  Guide  no  ill  can  come." 

In  the  words,  "  Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face," 
we  return  again  to  the  imagery  of  the  first  verse, 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  "  the  Anointing  Spirit."  In 
life's  journey  many  stains  soil  the  garments  and 
person  of  even  God's  greatest  saints,  and  only  by 
God's  grace  can  they  be  removed.  That  grace  is 
poured  out  in  fullest  measure  and  abundance — it 
only  needs  that  the  individual  should  offer  himself 
for  its  unction.  It  is  ministered  to  us  through  God 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  His  gift.  May  He  anoint 
and  strengthen  us,  cleanse  and  cheer  us. 
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His  presence  must  be  perpetual,  for  "We  need 
His  presence  every  passing  hour ;  What  but  His  grace 
can  foil  the  tempter's  power  ?  "  Foes  are  on  every 
side ;  "  the  devil  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour  "  ;  his  emissaries  are  ever  ready  to  attack 
the  unwary.  Other  foes,  too,  as  well  as  spiritual 
foes,  dog  our  lives.  In  these  days  of  huge  armies,  of 
barbarous  engines  of  war  designed  to  maim  and  to 
kill,  our  prayer,  "  Keep  far  our  foes,"  may  well  in- 
clude those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  nation's  life  or 
cripple  her  energies,  as  well  as  those  spiritual  foes 
who  sap  individual  or  national  character,  and  devour 
the  souls  of  men. 

"  Give  peace  at  home."  A  nation  which  has  known 
the  danger  to  national  life  caused  by  internal  dissen- 
sion can  appreciate  the  prayer  for  peace.  When 
the  Irish  Question  and  the  Welsh  Church  Bill 
were  ranging  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  into 
two  hostile  camps,  peace  seemed  very  far  away. 
Then  the  anxious  days  came  when  our  statesmen 
strove  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  then  came 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  call  to  fulfil  a  promise  by 
force  of  arms.  Contending  parties  at  home  ceased 
to  strive ;  in  the  presence  of  common  danger  strife 
between  brethren  was  hushed.  This  generation  will 
never  again  be  taught  so  strikingly  the  inestimable 
value  of  peace  at  home,  but  will  pray  this  earnest 
supplication,  "  Give  peace  at  home." 

"  Where  Thou  art  Guide  no  ill  can  come." 

The  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  leads  us  by 
ways  we  know  not  to  the  City  of  God.  Though  the 
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way  be  dark  and  the  path  beset  with  dangers,  He 
will  guide  us.  Men  need  the  reminder  in  a  day 
when  many  ask,  "  What  is  expedient  ?  "  rather  than 
"  What  is  right  ?  "  Counsels  of  expediency  are  not 
always  immoral,  but  often  a  moment  comes  when 
expediency  and  right  separate.  The  Holy  Spirit 
will  then  indicate  the  path,  and,  pursued  un- 
falteringly and  faithfully,  we  shall  pass  safe  through 
peril,  trial,  and  temptation. 

A  signal  instance  of  a  nation  being  true  to  the 
Spirit's  leading  is  afforded  by  the  policy  of  England 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  great  war.  Plighted 
word  and  duty  demanded  the  succour  of  England 
when  Belgium  called  us  to  fulfil  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. With  heavy  hearts,  but  with  stern  resolve  to  do 
our  duty,  our  statesmen  responded,  and  their  action 
has  approved  itself  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 
The  Empire  as  a  whole  must  suffer  the  terrible 
accompaniments  of  war — suffering,  loss,  distress, 
poverty,  death;  the  whole  body  must  suifer,  and 
every  part  must  have  its  share ;  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  But  the  suffer- 
ing is  borne  because  the  cause  is  right ;  the  Empire's 
life  will  be  given  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not  of  our 
own  seeking,  but  one  which  honour  would  not  let  us 
shirk.  We  are  sure  that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well ; 
"  Where  Thou  art  Guide  no  ill  can  come." 

"  Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  Thee,  of  Both,  to  be  but  One  ; 
That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  our  endless  song 
Praise  to  Thy  eternal  merit, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  ' 
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The  Saviour,  in  those  most  comforting  latter 
chapters  of  S.  John's  Gospel,  speaks  of  the  teaching 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  will  recall  a  few  of 
the  sentences.  "  The  Holy  Ghost,  Whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  Name,  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things."  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  Whom  I 
will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
testify  of  Me."  "  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth."  The  prayer 
of  the  last  lines  of  the  Veni  Creator  is  offered  in  full 
reliance  on  these  and  other  like  words.  Have  we 
hitherto  prayed  in  the  spirit  of  this  teaching  ?  Have 
we  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  the  heart, 
enlightens  the  conscience,  informs  the  mind  ?  Have 
we  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  often  called 
"the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  tried  to  master 
the  significance  of  such  phrases  as  "It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us  "  (xv.  28),  "  Forbidden 
of  the  Holy  Ghost"?  (xvi.  6).  Have  we  not  over- 
looked the  teaching  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
therefore  not  drawn  upon  the  infinite  well  of  living 
water  ? 

He  will  teach  us  as  He  taught  our  fathers  before 
us.  In  every  age  His  witnesses  declare  His  power. 
Look  at  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  hear  their 
testimony  to  His  guidance.  Follow  down  the  cen- 
turies and  read  in  the  stones  and  lives  of  Chrysostom 
and  Athanasius,  of  Gregory  and  of  our  own  Aidan, 
of  Bede,  of  Tyndale,  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  of 
Henry  Martyn  and  Mackay  of  Uganda,  the  proofs 
of  His  leading  and  guidance.  Then  in  humble  faith 
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that  He  will  guide,  direct,  teach,  and  strengthen  the 
humblest  of  Christ's  followers,  pray  earnestly  the 
old  words  of  the  famous  Latin  hymn,  "  Teach  us  to 
know,"  that  we  too  may  share  in  that  eternal  life  of 
which  the  Saviour  spoke  :  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  Whom  Thou  hast  sent." 


XVII. 

"HOLY,     HOLY,     HOLY!     LORD    GOD 
ALMIGHTY." 

(Trinity  Sunday.) 

REVELATION  iv.  8. 
"  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

ONE  hymn  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  hymn  of 
Trinity  Sunday ;  it  is  the  fine  hymn,  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy !  Lord  God  Almighty ! "  composed  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  second  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  hymn  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  be  even  more  valued  if  the 
life  and  character  of  its  author  were  familiar  to 
those  who  love  it.  A  volume '_  could  be  filled  with 
his  story;  here  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
modest  record  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

Reginald  Heber  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  Rector  of  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  from  1770  to  1804.  From  early  child- 
hood his  gentleness,  goodness,  and  unselfishness, 
were  marked  by  all.  At  seven  years  of  age  he 
knew  and  loved  the  Bible.  At  fourteen  he  had 
learned  to  value  the  Holy  Communion  as  the 
highest  means  of  grace,  and  showed  that  devotion 
to  prayer  which  ran  throughout  his  life. 

In  1801,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  entered 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  where  his  brother  was  a 
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Fellow,  and  where  his  father  had  formerly  been  one. 
His  scholarship  and  literary  gifts  soon  won  him  a 
place  of  honour,  and  he  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  distinguished  student  of  his  time.  Old 
and  young  sought  his  society.  Henry  Hart  Milman, 
afterwards  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  and  the  greatest 
historian  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  his  friend;  men  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Southey  belonged  to  his  circle.  In  his  Journal, 
under  date  12th  March,  1829,  the  novelist  wrote: — 
"  I  read  Reginald  Heber's  journal  after  dinner.  I 
spent  some  merry  days  with  him  at  Oxford  when 
he  was  writing  his  Prize  Poem.  He  was  then 
a  gay  young  fellow,  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  and  burning 
for  literary  fame."  The  Prize  Poem  referred  to  was 
his  Palestine,  which  won  the  Newdigate  Prize. 
When  recited  in  public  the  impression  created  was 
electric,  and  it  was  said  that  it  gave  its  author  a 
place  among  the  immortals.  A  significant  act  of 
characteristic  piety  has  been  recorded  in  this  con- 
nection ;  Heber  retired  to  his  rooms  immediately 
after  the  recital,  where  his  mother  found  him  on  his 
knees  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

Other  prizes  were  won;  in  1801  his  Carmen 
Saculare  won  the  prize  for  the  Latin  Poem;  in 
1805  the  Bachelor's  prize  for  the  English  prose 
essay  was  adjudged  to  him. 

The  close  of  his  undergraduate  course  found 
him  "the  first  man  in  the  University,  in  personal 
influence  and  popularity,  in  literature  and  in 
scholarship."  Soon  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
at  All  Souls — the  College  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose 
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works  he  edited.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
missionary  movements  awakened  his  sympathy. 
As  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  to  the  Bible  Society  he 
gave  practical  effect  to  his  interest. 

His  vocation  had  long  been  settled,  but  before 
Ordination  it  was  thought  that  he  ought  to  see 
something  of  the  men  and  manners  of  other  lands. 
In  the  year  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  he  and  his  friend 
John  Thornton  visited  such  countries  as  were  safely 
open  to  travellers ;  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany  were  thus 
traversed.  The  early  months  of  1805  had  seen  the 
coalition  of  Great  Britian,  Russia,  and  Austria  against 
Napoleon.  On  August  1st  the  two  friends  landed 
in  Gothenburg,  and  after  journeying  through  the 
Peninsula  they  passed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  thence 
through  Central  Europe.  His  mother  and  friends 
received  letter-pictures  of  the  countries  and  cities 
visited,  written  by  one  whose  sympathies  were 
universal,  and  whose  literary  powers  were  almost 
unequalled.  England  was  reached  in  October,  1806. 

His  Ordination  to  the  Diaconate  followed  in  1807, 
and  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hodnet. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  a  faithful  minister. 
Visitation,  care  of  the  sick,  reading,  made  his  life 
very  busy,  but  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  literary 
and  theological  studies.  Sixteen  happy  years  were 
thus  passed,  beloved  by  a  host  of  friends,  perfectly 
understood  and  helped  by  his  devoted  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Dean  Shipley  of  S.  Asaph.  His  house 
was  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  neighbourhood. 
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As  Bishop  Stubbs  once  well  said,  "  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  who  could,  in  the  midst  of 
English  society,  set  a  pattern  of  holiness  without 
assumption,  and  kindly  courtesy  with  true  purity  of 
word  and  thought." 

Early  in  his  ministry,  when  he  had  been  eighteen 
months  at  Hodnet,  a  letter  to  John  Thornton,  his 
life-long  friend,  throws  an  interesting  light  upon 
his  wishes  about  congregational  singing :  "  My 
psalm-singing  continues  bad.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  purchase  Cowper's  Olney  hymns,  with 
music,  and  in  a  smaller  size  without  the  music,  to 
put  in  the  seats?  Some  of  them  I  admire  so 
much."  Thus  early  he  was  anxious  for  reform. 
Later  he  began  to  write  hymns  for  his  parishioners, 
and  obtained  also  the  aid  of  H.  H.  Milman  and  of 
Southey.  Some  of  Mr.  Heber's  hymns  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Observer  in  1811  and  1812. 
In  introducing  them  the  future  Bishop  wrote  : — 
"The  following  hymns  are  part  of  an  intended 
series,  appropriate  to  the  Sundays  and  principal 
holy  days  of  the  year,  connected  in  some  degree 
with  their  particular  Collects  and  Gospels,  and 
designed  to  be  sung  between  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  Sermon."  Thus  early  the  plan  of  a  hymn- 
book  arranged  according  to  the  Church's  Year  was 
being  formed.  Eight  years  later  the  plan  was  near 
completion,  and  it  was  laid  before  Dr.  Howley, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  a  letter  from  which  I  quote 
a  few  sentences :  "  I  have  for  several  years  back  been 
from  time  to  time,  and  during  the  intervals  of  more 
serious  study,  engaged  in  forming  a  collection  of 
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hymns  for  the  different  Sundays  in  the  year,  as  well 
as  for  the  principal  festival  and  saints'  days  con- 
nected for  the  most  part  with  the  history  or  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Gospel  for  each  day.  I  began 
this  work  with  the  intention  of  using  it  in  my  own 
church,  a  liberty  which  has  been  for  many  years 
back  taken  by  the  clergy,  and  which,  if  custom  alone 
were  to  be  our  guide,  would  seem  already  sufficiently 
authorised.  Thus  the  morning  and  evening  hymns 
of  Bishop  Ken  are,  in  country  parishes,  almost 
universally  used.  Hardly  a  collection  is  made  for 
charitable  purposes  without  a  hymn  for  the 
occasion.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  which  I  have 
extracted  from  the  popular  collection  usually  circu- 
lated. .  .  .  By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  my 
present  collection  are  of  my  own  making.  ...  I 
feel  I  am  taking  a  great  liberty,  but  one  for  which  I 
hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  in  requesting  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  possible  or  advisable  for  me  to 
obtain  the  same  kind  of  permission  for  the  use  of 
my  hymns  in  churches  which  was  given  to  Tate. 
And  if  so,  what  is  the  channel  through  which  I 
should  apply  ?  " 

The  answer  of  the  Bishop  was  encouraging,  and 
Mr.  Heber  was  engaged  in  consulting  his  friends  as 
to  the  project  when  the  call  came  to  Calcutta.  His 
acceptance  of  the  bishopric  stopped  the  proposal. 
After  his  decease  his  widow  entrusted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  hymns  in  1827  to  Mr.  Murray.  One  of 
his  proposals  bore  fruit :  he  desired  to  see  a  hymn- 
book  arranged  after  the  order  of  the  Church's  Year  ; 
this  is  now  general. 
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But    Reginald    Heber   was   more  than    a   sweet 
singer,   more  than  a  literary   critic,  more   than   a 
courteous    and    refined    gentleman ;    he    was    the 
missionary  Bishop  of  his  day.     In  his  farewell  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  he 
declared  that  his  last  hope  would  be  to  be  the  chief 
missionary  of  the  Society  to  the  East.     He  fulfilled 
that  ideal.     Some  of  his  own  burning  words  from  a 
sermon  preached  in   18(20  in  Whittington   Church 
convincingly  evidence  his  love  for  the  souls  of  the 
heathen  and  his  sense  of  responsibility  for  them. 
"If  we  are  forbidden  to  see  our  neighbour  suffer 
hunger,  disease,  or  nakedness  without,  to  the  best 
of  our  power,  endeavouring  to  relieve  his  sufferings  ; 
if  it  be  a  crime  to  suffer  our  neighbour's  beast  of 
burden  to  fall  beneath  its  load  without  rendering  it 
our   assistance,  of  what   punishment   must  he  be 
worthy  who  looks  on  with  dry  eyes  and  without  an 
effort  to  abate  the  evil  on  millions  stretched  out  in 
deadly  darkness  of  idolatry  and  superstition  ?    .   .    . 
Shall  we   forget   the  spiritual    destitution    of   our 
fellow-subjects   who    in    India   bow   the   head    to 
vanities?     Shall    we    forget,    while    every    sea   is 
traversed  by  our  keels  and  every  wind  brings  home 
wealth  into  our  harbours,  that  we  have  a  treasure  at 
home  of  which  those  from  whom  we  draw  our  wealth 
are  in  utmost  need  ?  " 

In  a  day  when  few  felt  the  call  of  heathen  dark- 
ness, Reginald  Heber  was  proving  the  imperative 
nature  of  that  call  to  all  who  would  listen. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  this  character 
should  be  nominated  to  the  See  of  Calcutta  when  it 
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became  vacant  in  1822.  He  was  consecrated  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  Sunday,  June  1st, 
1823.  Few  people  were  admitted  to  the  ceremony ; 
its  privacy  makes  one  ask  if  the  Church  of  England 
was  doing  a  deed  of  which  the  Empire  was  ashamed. 
It  was  in  reality  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  all 
the  important  acts  of  that  great  nineteenth  century. 

Two  and  a  half  years  of  arduous  effort  in  India 
completed  his  episcopate.  The  Bishop  set  himself 
to  visit  every  station,  and  he  was  engaged  in  this 
task  when  he  was  drowned  in  his  bath  at  Trichi- 
nopoly.  His  diocese  extended  over  half  the  globe, 
embracing  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia  from 
St.  Helena  to  Canton,  and  the  whole  of  Australasia. 
For  sixteen  months  in  1824  and  1825  he  passed 
from  city  to  city  in  Northern  India.  A  careful 
writer  on  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India 
declared  that  he  had  travelled  over  a  greater  extent 
of  country  and  had  encountered  more  perils  than 
perhaps  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  missionary  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  he  produced  the  greatest  missionary  hymn  in 
our  language,  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains." 

Some  words  spoken  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  at  the  dedication  of  a  window  in  his 
memory  at  the  Church  of  S.  Oswald,  Malpas,  where 
he  was  born,  will  sum  up  his  work  and  character: — 

"  We  thank  God  for  the  sweet  singer  whose 
hymns  are  household  songs  with  most  of  us. 
We  thank  Him  for  the  great  missionary  pioneer 
whose  voice  first  in  many  parts  of  India  proclaimed 
the  conquests  of  the  Gospel,  and  set  an  example  for 
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all  of  us  that  follow.  We  thank  Him  for  the 
Christian  gentleman  who  could,  in  the  midst  of 
English  society,  set  a  pattern  of  holiness  without 
assumption,  and  kindly  courtesy  with  true  purity  of 
word  and  thought.  We  thank  Him  for  the  scholar 
and  divine,  country  clergyman  and  country  gentle- 
man, who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  gave  up  home,  and 
country,  and  rest,  and  ease,  and  society,  and  comfort, 
and  culture,  to  do  the  will  of  Him  hat  called  him, 
and  to  perfect  His  work.  We  thank  Him  for  the 
pattern  which,  in  and  by  His  ministering  servant, 
he  set  us  of  manly  performance  of  duty  and  entire 
devotion  to  work." 

The  index  of  any  hymn  book  will  show  Bishop 
Heber's  position  as  a  hymn  writer ;  he  is  one  of  a 
great  half-dozen  writers  to  whom  selection  com- 
mittees have  turned.  "  Bread  of  the  world  in  mercy 
broken,"  "Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the 
morning,"  "  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  "  God  that  madest 
earth  and  heaven,"  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "  O  Saviour, 
is  Thy  promise  fled,"  "  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth 
to  war,"  "  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,"  are  some  of 
his  most  familiar  hymns. 

A  hymn,  "  to  be  sung  by  sailors  in  stormy 
weather,"  though  not  known  to  many  congregations, 
is  one  of  his  best  lyrics,  and  its  merits  demand  more 
extensive  use  : 

1 '  When  through  the  torn  sail  the  wild  tempest  is  streaming, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  is  gleaming, 
Nor  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seaman  to  cherish, 
We  fly  to  our  Maker,  '  Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish.' 
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' '  O  Jesus,  once  rocked  on  the  breast  of  the  billow, 
Aroused  by  the  shriek  of  despair  from  Thy  pillow, 
Now  seated  in  glory,  the  mariner  cherish, 
Who  cries  in  his  anguish,  '  Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish. ' 

"  And  O  !  when  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  raging, 
When  sin  in  our  hearts  his  wild  warfare  is  waging, 
Then  send  down  Thy  grace  Thy  redeemed  to  cherish, 
Rebuke  the  destroyer — '  Save,  Lord,  or  we  perish.'  " 

Bishop  Heber  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three 
by  misadventure  at  Trichinopoly.  After  exhausting 
labour  he  went  into  the  outbuilding  where  a  bath 
was  provided  from  a  spring.  When  he  did  not 
return,  his  servant  became  alarmed,  and  found  him 
dead  beneath  the  water,  having  burst  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  brain.  So  died  the  great  missionary,  lamented 
by  all  who  knew  him,  not  only  for  his  pre-eminent 
gifts,  but  for  his  loving  nature  and  high-souled  life. 
His  memory  will  be  ever  cherished  by  those  who 
value  missionary  ideals,  and  Christian  graces,  and 
inspiring  song. 

Among  the  hymns  of  Bishop  Heber  the  Trinity 
Sunday  hymn  stands  first,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  his  missionary  hymn.  The  author 
composed  it  for  Trinity  Sunday.  Yet  it  is  sung 
at  all  seasons,  and  always  with  moving  power.  The 
tune  is  one  of  the  many  happy  inspirations  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dykes,  who  had  the  faculty  of  catching  the 
poem's  rhythm  and  feeling,  and  of  translating  them 
into  music.  Never  has  the  heavenly  song  of  Reve- 
lation iv.  8  been  more  excellently  set  forth. 

The  subject  is  the  Being  of  God,  and  the  language 
is  worthy  of  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  reverence  and 
adoration ;  it  reflects  the  writer's  mind.  Few  hymns 
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before  Heber's  day  or  since  can  compare  with  these 
dignified  lines  setting  forth  God's  nature  and  praise. 
The  poet's  soul  was  filled  by  the  imagery,  force,  and 
worship  of  the  first  Lesson  at  Mattins,  and  of  the 
Epistle,  of  Trinity  Sunday.  Isaiah  vi.  and  Revela- 
tion iv.  are  thus  read,  and  the  heavenly  songs  there 
recorded  are  echoed  in  the  hymn.  Each  verse 
begins  with  "  Holy,"  thrice  repeated,  and  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  address  of  the  whole.  From 
S.  John  and  Isaiah  this  title  of  God  was  borrowed. 
We  will  go  back  to  the  prophet  and  learn  his  use  of 
the  word  "  Holy  "  as  applied  to  God. 

Isaiah  chooses  the  title,  The  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
to  describe  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  His  people. 
He  seems  to  have  coined  the  title,  for  it  is  almost 
peculiar  to  his  book.  It  is  found  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  his  prophecies  and  throughout  them. 
When  the  Children  of  Israel  did  amiss  and  dealt 
wickedly,  the  prophet  says:  "  The  Lord  hath  spoken. 
I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  Me.  .  .  .  O,  sinful  nation,  a 
people  laden  with  iniquity  .  .  .  they  have  pro- 
voked the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger."  So  in  a 
later  chapter  it  is  said :  "  They  have  rejected  the 
teaching  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  despised  the  word 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 

The  prophet  emphasised  the  holiness  of  Israel's 
God  by  this  title,  and  the  demand  made  upon  His 
people,  "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  His 
majesty  is  the  majesty  of  holiness.  How  necessary 
is  this  conception  of  Jehovah  as  the  Holy  One 
the  history  of  the  people  of  God  shows.  Prone  to 
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idolatry,  callous,  careful  about  the  form  but  often 
careless  about  the  spirit  of  worship,  worldly — 
Isaiah's  call  to  worship  the  Holy  One  alone  struck 
the  right  note.  The  name  is  a  corrective  of  false 
theology. 

Our  generation  needs  to  be  continually  reminded 
of  the  holiness  of  the  Lord.  What  God  is  in  the 
ineffable  reality  of  His  absolute  Essence  man  can- 
not understand,  but  he  can  conceive  of  holiness, 
and  multiplying  his  conception  by  infinity  he  can 
in  some  measure  lift  his  thought  to  that  holiness 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Deity.  Holi- 
ness is  the  perfect  light  which  streams  from  God. 
The  prism  breaks  up  white  light  and  shows  its 
component  rays,  so  we  may  perhaps  say  that  God's 
purity  and  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  truth, 
mercy  and  love,  indignation  and  zeal,  jealousy  and 
wrath,  all  combine  to  make  up  the  pure  light 
which  is  the  very  nature  of  God. 

Who  can  stand  and  gaze  upon  that  Light  ? 
Who  can  endure  this  Presence  ?  The  prophet 
answered  (and  his  answer  is  still  good) :  "  He 
that  walketh  righteously  and  speaketh  uprightly ; 
that  rejecteth  the  gain  of  fraud,  and  shaketh  his 
hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears 
from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
looking  upon  evil ;  he  shall  dwell  on  high  "  (Isaiah 
xxxiii.  13).  He  it  is  who  can  praise  God  in  the 
magnificent  hymn  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  : 

»'  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty  ! 

Early  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise  to  The* ; 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !  Merciful  and  Mighty  ! 
God  in  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity  I 
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We  stand  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High 
and  address  Him  in  terms  of  impassioned  reverence 
and  awe.  We  feel  the  greatness,  majesty,  holiness, 
mercy,  infinity  of  God,  and,  though  human  words 
are  inadequate,  we  raise  our  song  of  praise.  The 
contemplation  of  God  makes  the  heart  declare  its 
adoration.  The  writer  of  our  hymn  must  have 
seen  the  glory  of  God  and  heard  the  angelic  song ; 
for  heaven's  breath  is  in  the  lines.  They  lay 
hold  of  us  with  their  suggestion  of  infinity  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Ter  Sanctus  does  at 
the  Holy  Communion.  Heaven  is  all  about  the 
faithful  Communicant  as  he  listens  to  the  recitation  : 
"  Therefore  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  with  all 
the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy 
glorious  Name  ;  evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glory ;  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O 
Lord  most  High."  So  each  singer  of  Bishop 
Heber's  Trinity  hymn  is  uplifted  and  his  soul 
expresses  its  adoration  and  worship  in  terms  of 
deepest  reverence  and  self-forgetfulness,  in  words 
of  purest  praise. 

It  is  not  fanciful  to  read  into  the  thrice-repeated 
"  Holy "  an  ascription  of  praise  to  each  of  the 
Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  to  understand  that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
each  addressed — "  God  in  Three  Persons,  Blessed 
Trinity."  The  first  and  last  verses  then  become 
one  of  the  finest  statements  of  this  great  truth  to 
be  found  in  our  language.  They  are  the  Creed 
in  verse  whose  balance  of  statement  and  musical 
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harmony  satisfy  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul.  Praise 
and  worship  are  the  fittest  offering  as  we  stand  in 
awe  before  this  mystery — "Our  song  shall  rise  to 
Thee." 

Here  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
second  verses.  On  earth  songs  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  rise  to  the  Throne  of  God,  and  beyond 
the  veil  praise  is  the  offering  still : 

"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !  All  the  Saints  adore  Thee, 

Casting  down  their  golden  crowns  around  the  glassy  sea ; 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  falling  down  before  Thee, 
Which  wert,  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be." 

The  visions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  live  still ; 
their  dramatic  incidents  and  their  other-worldliness 
touch  every  human  soul.  When  a  chapter  of  the 
Revelation  is  read  in  church  the  hush  which  falls 
upon  the  assembled  congregation  can  be  felt.  This 
note  of  Holy  Scripture  was  caught  by  Bishop 
Heber,  and  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  verse 
a  picture  of  heaven's  praise  as  seen  by  the 
beloved  disciple.  Earth  and  heaven  unite  in  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  God ;  all  the  heavenly  host,  and 
all  those  who  have  served  their  Lord  and  conquered 
in  the  fight  against  sin,  join  in  worship  of  the  Triune 
God — the  Almighty.  The  vision  becomes  oppressive. 
The  worship  of  heaven  cannot  be  gazed  upon  by 
mortal  eye.  The  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun  forbids 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  his  brightness,  and 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly  worship  of  God  is  too 
bright  for  sinful  man ;  he  turns  away  from  a 
magnificence  which  the  poet  tries  to  paint,  blinded 
by  the  light  of  heaven  itself. 
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A  hymn  like  this  is  a  great  corrective  to  the 
irreverence  and  lightness  which  express  the  pre- 
valent conceptions  of  God.  The  Name  of  God  is 
used  carelessly  in  ordinary  conversation  ;  the  vulgar 
oath  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  God's  name  is 
taken  in  vain.  The  things  of  God  are  discussed 
with  a  freedom  and  flippancy  which  sometimes 
amount  to  blasphemy.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  for 
common  and  open  conversation.  The  greatness  of 
God,  His  almighty  power,  His  majesty,  have 
receded  into  the  background.  There  is  little  fear  of 
Him.  The  hymn  calls  imperatively  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  God's  glory.  It  pictures  heaven's  worship, 
and  reminds  mankind  how  they  should  with  angels 
and  archangels  laud  and  glorify  God's  holy  Name. 
Congregations  join  in  singing  it  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  and  thus  prove  that  the  human  soul  is 
conscious  of  the  demand  of  God  upon  its  adoration. 

"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !    Though  the  darkness  hide  Thee, 

Though  the  eye  of  sinful  man  Thy  glory  may  not  set, 
Only  Thou  art  holy,  there  is  none  beside  Thee, 
Perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity." 

The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  book  called  by  his  name,  was  in  the 
poet's  mind  too.  It  is  worth  while  reading  the  whole 
chapter  :  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filled  the  temple. 
Above  it  stood  the  seraphims  .  .  .  and  one  cried 
unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  .  .  .  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am 
undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
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mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
In  the  presence  of  God  man  feels  his  own  sinfulness. 
When  S.  Peter  saw  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  he  cried,  "  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  It  is  always  so- 
Sin  is  seen  in  its  darkest  colours  in  the  light  which 
shines  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  holiness  of 
the  Lord  makes  manifest  to  the  soul  of  man  its  own 
imperfections  and  sins  ;  "  Only  Thou  art  holy,  there 
is  none  beside  Thee."  He  who  has  personally 
encountered  God  can  guess  the  depth  and  agony 
of  the  prophet's  confession,  "  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,"  and  also  can  lift  his  eyes  to  adore  Him  who 
is  "  perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity."  Know- 
ledge of  sin,  confession  of  sin,  as  Mattins  and  Even- 
song remind  us,  are  the  conditions  of  worthy  praise 
and  thanksgiving. 

The  last  verse  rises  (if  it  were  possible)  even  to  a 
higher  level  of  diction,  thought,  and  call  to  worship  : 

"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  !  Lord  God  Almighty  ! 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thy  Name,  in  earth,  and 

sky,  and  sea ; 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy !  Merciful  and  Mighty  ! 
God  in  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity." 

"  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory,"  sang  the 
seraphim.  Bishop  Heber  translates  this  into  an 
ascription  of  praise :  "  All  Thy  works  shall  praise 
Thy  Name,  in  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea."  Then,  with 
three  interjectional  phrases,  the  hymn  concludes.  It 
is  like  the  close  of  some  great  piece  of  music,  when 
the  clash  of  every  instrument  in  the  band  contributes 
its  allotted  part,  or  when  every  "stop"  in  the 
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organ  is  pulled  out,  and  one  great  roll  of  harmony 
overpowers  the  listening  soul. 

This  hymn  will  long  continue  to  be  sung  for  its 
magnificent  call  to  praise,  worship,  adoration ;  the 
soul  of  many  generations  will  find  in  its  stirring 
music  and  its  forceful  expressions  the  means  of 
declaring  the  heart's  longing  after  God,  and  its 
need  of  Him  Who  alone  can  meet  and  satisfy  it. 
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